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TO 

THE    PRESIDENT, 

AND  OTHER  MEMBERS, 
OF 

THE  ROYAL   ACADEMY, 


Oentlemen, 

If  the  work  which  I  have  ventured  to  dedicate 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  no  other 
claim  to  your  patronage  and  encouragement  than 
the  merit  displayed  by  its  author,  I  should  not 
have  considered  it  sufficiently  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinctlon  which  I  have  aspired  to.  But  a  work 
which  professes  to  treat  chiefly  on  Art  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  artists ;  and  the  Life  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  be  dedicated,  with  some 
appearance  of  propriety,  to  those  who  hold  the 
first  rank  in  that  school  of  Art  which  has  been 
founded  on  his  practice  and  his  principles. 
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yVn  cannot  properly  judge  to  what  extent  the  arts  of 
this  cottntry  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  without  turning  our  attention  to  the  state 
in  which  he  found  them  at  the  period  when  he  came 
to  their  rescue ;  and,  if  we  estimate,  at  the  same  time, 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  others,  who  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  advance  or  to  maintain  the  art 
of  painting  in  England,  we  may  be  led  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  means  which  they  employed  in 
their  professional  pursuits,  and  the  difference  between 
these  and  the  means  employed  by  Reynolds  to  for- 
ward his  own  views  of  art.  It  wiU  then  be  more 
apparent  why  those  who  preceded  him  have  not  ef- 
fected more  than  they  have  done;  and  why  Sir  Joshua 
himself  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  which  he  always  contemplated, — 
that  of  dignifying  and  extending  the  art  of  his  coun- 
try— and  in  establishing  his  brilliant  reputation  on  a 
basis  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

The  native  artists  who  flourished  before  the  time 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  any  pretensions  to 
eminence,  are  but  very  few  in  number;   and,  till  he 
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appeared,  Great  Britain  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  what  it  had  witnessed  of  genuine  art. 
We  can  scarcely  account  for  this  humiliating  circum- 
stance on  the  grounds  of  any  national  incapacity 
for  painting  peculiar  to  the  artists  of  the  soil;  and 
this  is  not  the  age  in  which  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  climate  can  be  offered  as  reasons  for 
fa]liu*e  or  success  in  any  intellectual  pursuit.  Besides, 
if  natural  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have  operated  in 
preventing  the  early  growth  of  art  in  this  country,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  same  causes  would  con-^ 
tinue  to  operate  in  retarding  its  progress  when  it  began 
to  display  itself :  but  we  do  not  see  tliat  any  insur- 
mountable objections  interfere  to  impede  the  farther 
progress  of  British  art  in  its  present  advanced  state, 
and  cannot  understand,  if  such  had  ever  existed, 
why  they  did  not  contribute  to  stifle  in  their  birth 
the  efforts  which  it  has  so  successfully  made.  It  is  true 
that,  with  regard  to  Historical  Painting,  and  the  higher 
departments  of  Landscape,  we  have  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  which  do  not  exist  in  the  climates  and  local 
peculiarities  of  Italy  and  other  southern  portions  of 
Europe;  but  these  can  only  be  considered  as  partial 
impediments,  and  do  not,  certainly,  amoimt  to  objec- 
tions  of  vital  importance  :  in  Portrait- Painting  we  have 
litde  beyond  the  disadvantages  of  a  tasteless  costume 
to  encounter ;  and  we  have  already  been  taught,  by 
the  genius  of  Reynolds,  that  even  these  may  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  fancy  and  contrivance  of  the 
artist.      We  And,   also,   that,  at  times  which  may  be 
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said  to  have  been  favourable  to  art,  the  costume  of 
Great  Britain  was  rich  and  picturesque,  and  rather 
afforded  facilities  than  presented  impediments  to  the 
painter ;  yet  the  portraits  of  the  present  day  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  native  artists  at  the  periods 
aUuded  to ;  and  art  has  made  greater  progress,  under 
manifest  disadvantages  of  costume,  than  it  did  when 
the  national  dress  was  advantageous.  It  was  igno- 
rance of  the  dignity  and  creative  powers  of  art,  and 
not  the  want  of  proper  objects  to  represent,  or  the 
presence  of  any  exclusively  national  disadvantages, 
that  made  the  works  of  our  early  British  artists  in- 
ferior to  those  of  modem  times ;  and  it  was  the  light 
derived  from  intellectual  sources,  operating  upon  a 
powerful  and  discriminating  mind  that  first  enabled 
Reynolds  to  overcome  greater  difficulties  of  costimie, 
than  had  ever  presented  themselves  to  our  ancestors, 
and,  ultimately,  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
in  portrait-painting,  than  had  ever  been  previously 
reached. 

The  means  of  improvement  that  Sir  Joshua  took 
advantage  of,  were  not,  however,  afforded,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  to  the  painters  of  England  who  pre- 
ceded him;  and  we  must  also  recollect  that,  if  they 
had  been  afforded,  British  art  was  not  prepared,  till 
after  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  avail  itself  of  any 
such  auxiliaries.  The  practical  or  executive  part  of 
the  art  had  not  been  sufficiently  attained  by  British 
painters,  to  enable  them  to  soar  into  the  regions  of 
imagination,  and  look  steadily  to  the  great  end  of  art, 
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unencumbered  bv  mechanical  difficulties.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  study  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  other 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  as  weU  as  those  of  Lely 
and  KneUer,  both  of  them  foreign  artists,  had  sup- 
pUed  the  defid^cies  of  earhr  British  art,  and  made  the 
painter  acquainted  with  his  tools,  that  our  artists 
were    quahfied    to    receive    impressions    derived    from 

intellectual  sources ;  and  it  was,  either  because  they 
neglected  to  acquire  such  impressions,  when  the  ex^ 

ecutive  parts  of  the  profession  were  attained,  or,  in 
most  cases,  had  not  the  means  of  access  to  the  works 
from  which  they  might  have  been  derived,  that  the  art 
may  be  said  to  have  worn  itself  out  in  the  hands  of 
the  inmiediate  predecessors'  of  Reynolds.  We  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  productions  of  tins  admirable 
painter  gave  the  first  great  stimulus  to  British  art,  and 
showed  to  British  artists  the  extent  of  their  deficien- 
cies, and  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  re- 
medied ;  but,  if  the  sources  from  which  he  drank  so 
deeply  of  excellence  be  looked  for  in  the  soil  which 
was  trodden  by  his  early  instructors,  in  the  knowledge 
which  he  gained  of  his  art  from  any  sources  exclu-. 
sively  Flemish  or  British,  the  search  wiU  be  made 
there  in  vain ;  he  had,  indeed,  acquired  a  bold  and 
decided  style  of  painting,  a  firmness  and  freedom  of 
execution,  and  a  certain  taste  of  colour  superior  to 
that  of  the  artists  who  were  his  contemporaries,  before 
he  left  England  to  study  in  Italy ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that,  if  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  comparing  the  results  of  his  early  education  with 
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the  works  of  Italian  genius,  he  would  never  have  at- 
tained that  high  superiority,  which  is  now  so  univer- 
sally  allowed  to  him,  and  would,  probably,  never  have 
carried  portrait  -  painting  farther  than  Hogarth  or 
Gainsborough  have  carried  it.  There  was  nothing  in 
England  to  create  that  admirable  taste,  that  fine  per- 
ception, of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  nature,  which 
enabled  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  raise  the  character  of 
British  art,  and  to  establish  it  on  a  sohd  foundation. 
It  was  the  study  of  those  principles  on  which  Raphael 
and  Michel  Angelo  had  formed  their  comprehensive 
and  elevated  views  of  nature,  which  first  enabled  Rey- 
nolds to  perceive  his  own  deficiences,  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  intellectual  art,  and  to  employ  it  in  dignifying' 
that  of  his  country. 

The  application  of  what  is  emphatically  termed 
"the  grand  style  of  art,"  and  often  sarcastically 
alluded  to  as  such,  to  those  departments  of  painting 
which  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  elevated  nature,  has  not  been  thought 
practicable  by  many  who  have  written  and  talked  on 
the  subject;  but  the  works,  of^  Michel  "Xngelo  and 
Raphael  .may  be  accessory  in  forming  the  style  of  a 
portrait-painter,  by  leading  him  to  consider  the  means 
which  those  great  men  employed  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  nature  to  sublimity;  and  Reynolds  had  the 
tact  to  discover  in  what  those  means  consisted,  and 
the  power  to  apply  them  to  the  elevation  of  nature  in 
his  own  peculiar  branch  of  the  art.  Of  his  abihty  to 
employ  them  with  equal  success  in  the  higher  depart- 
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ments  of  the  profession,  we  have  scarcely  the  means 
of  judging  correctly ;  for  the  disadvantages  of  his  early 
education,  in  which  design  was  so  obviously  neglected 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him,  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  to  draw  the  naked  figure  with  anatomical  precision, 
would  always  operate  to  prevent  his  maldng  frequent 
attempts  of  such  a  nature;  and  each  of  those  which 
he  actually  made  has  evidently  cost  him  more  trouble, 
in  contrivances  to  hide  his  want  of  drawing,  than  the 
management  of  all  the  rest  of  his  picture.  The  con- 
sciousness of  these  disadvantages,  and  not  the  want  of 
natural  powers,  as  it  has  been,  we  think,  incautiously 
asserted,  may  be  fairly  alleged  as  the  principal  reason 
why  Sir  Joshua  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to 
portraiture  as  the  style  of  art  for  which  he  considered 
that  his  previous  education  had  most  qualified  him. 
It  was  too  late  in  life,  when  he  returned  from  Italy,  to 
think  of  commencing  an  academic  course  of  study; 
and,  as  the  taste  of  the  country  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  portrait-painting,  he  judged  wisely  in  taking  the 
path  to  fame  which  circumstances  clearly  pointed  out 
to  him.  We  firmly  believe,  that,  in  doing  so,  he  has 
effected  more  for  the  arts  of  his  country,  than  if  he 
had  been  enabled  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  historical  painting  that  he  actually  reached  in 
his  peculiar  department,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  a  new  style,  superior  to  that  of  any  artist 
who  preceded  him;  a  style  which,  though  founded 
on  the  principles  of  other  schools,  may  be  said  to  be 
exclusively  his    own,    and  was    eminently  qualified   to 
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remedy  the  defects,   aad  supply  the    deficiencies,   of 
British  art  in  the  miserable  state  in  which  he  fomid  it. 

Many  circumstances  had  conspired  to  prevent  the 
developement  of  British  talent  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, for  centuries  before  the  genius  of  Reynolds  and 
of  Flaxman  gave  the  stimulus  which  roused  them  into 
action,  and  pointed  out  the  true  path  to  excellence. 
The  martial  spirit  which  prevailed  so  exclusively  at 
early  periods  of  our  history,  and  the  ruthless  civil  wars 
by  which  the  nation  was  frequently  convulsed,  had 
greatly  contributed  to  crush  the  rising  efforts,  and  to 
check  the  advancement  of  art.  The  httle  intercourse 
enjoyed  by  this  country  with  the  Continent,  where  art 
bad  long  flourished,  and  was  gradually  improving,  ma- 
terially retarded  tlie  formation  of  a  national  taste  for 
true  excellence,  and  conspired  to  encourage  the  prevail- 
ing tastes  of  different  eras,  in  all  their  degradation  or 
extravagance ;  while,  in  later  times,  the  change  in  the 
national  religion  most  unfortunately  exclude  us  from 
the  regions  of  art,  at  a  period,  when  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  them  were  much 
greater  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

The  change  from  Catholicism  to  the  Protestant  faith 
— ^the  greatest  blesung,  in  other  respects,  which  the 
country  has  ever  enjoyed — ^may  be  considered  as  the 
most  serious  check  that  British  art  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. It  brought  with  it,  at  its  first  introduction,  so 
decided  a  prejudice  against  the  elegancies  of  life,  that 
pitinting  and  sculpture  were  either  thought  to  be  un- 
necessary pursuits,  or    conscientiously  discouraged,  as 
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tending  to  encourage  idolatry  and  superstition^  and  to 
minister  to  passion  and  luxury.  "When  more  enlight- 
ened views  of  art  and  more  extended  notions  of  reli- 
gious propriety  had  superseded  the  mistaken  prejudices 
of  the  early  Reformers,  and  the  fieaiaticism  or  hypocrisy 
of  the  Puritans,  greater  latitude  was  given  to  the 
national  taste,  and  the  liheral  professions  hegan  to 
assume  their  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
pursuits :  but  still  the  want  of  that  encouragement, 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  given  to  the 
higher  departments  of  art,  must  have  operated  in  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  British  artists;  and,  even  in 
the  present  day,  the  absence  of  such  encouragement  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  efforts 
oi  our  historical  painters. 

Hie  period  of  our  early  history,  in  which  art  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  in  request,  was  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  artists  into  Elngland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  they  were  employed  in 
adorning  the  royal  castle  at  Winchesta::  and  their 
works  are  recorded  to  have  been  worthy  of  commend- 
ation. Walpole  has  supposed  them  to  have  been  his- 
torical; but  the  art  of  this  reign,  like  that  ci  many 
succeeding  ones,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  formal  and 
uncouth  delineation  of  religious  subjects ;  and,  what- 
ever appearance  it  might  occasionally  assume,  there 
was  little  in  it  deserving  of  notice.  The  artist  united 
many  other  occupations,  which  may  be  considered  as 
purely  mechanical,  with  that  of  painting,  and  occupied 
a  subordinate,  or   rather  a  servile,  station   in  society. 
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The  value  of  his  work  vras  estimated  by  the  costliness 
of  the  materials  employed  in  it,  and  the  invention  which 
was  necessary  to  its  structure  had  bat  slender  connection 
with  intellect.* 


*  Mr.  Cmmingham,  in  Mb  '*  Lives  of  the  firitisli  Painters,"  hu 
extracted  the  following  curious  passage  from  a  book  belonging 
to  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Bristol :  it  refers  to  a  religions 
pageant,  which  appears  (says  this  lively  and  intelligent  writer) 
"  to  have  been  composed  of  very  strange  materials,  and  to  have 
been  the  united  production  of  all  the  incorporations  : — " 

"  Memorandum :  That  Mastet  Cumings  hath  delivered,  on 
the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1470,  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bettes,  Vicar  of  Radcli£fe,  Moses  Gouteryn,  Philip 
Bartholomew,  and  John  Brown,  procurators  of  Radclifie,  before- 
said,  a  new  sepulchre,  well  gilt,  and  cover  thereto ;  an  image  of 
God  Almighty,  arising  out  of  the  said  sepulchre,  with  all  the  ordi- 
nance that  longeth  thereto ;  that  is  to  say — Item  :  A  lath,  made 
of  timber,  and  iron-work  thereto. — Item:  Thereto  longeth 
Heaven,  made  of  timber  and  stained  cloth. — Item :  Hell,  made 
of  timber  and  iron-work,  with  devils  in  number  Uiirteen. — Item  : 
Four  knights,  armed,  keeping  the  sepulchre,  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands ;  that  is  to  say,  two  axes  and  two  spears. — Item  : 
Three  pair  of  angels*  wings ;  four  angels,  made  of  timber,  and 
well  painted.— Item :  The  Father,  the  crown  and  visage,  the 
ball,  with  a  cross  upon  it,  well  gilt  with  fine  gold. — Item  :  The 
Holy  Ghost  coming  out  of  Heaved  into  the  sepulchre. — Item : 
Longeth  to  the  angels  four  chevelers." 

The  manufacturer  of  this  curious  work  of  art  must  have  united 
the  several  occupations  of  carpenter,  joiner,  carver,  gilder,  and 
painter ;  and  he  was.  no  doubt  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
items,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sepulchre. 

The  written  instructions  left  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  monu- 
ment to  his  own  memory  will  serve  equally  to  illustrate  the  state 
of  public  taste  in  ihis  country  at  a  period  when  Italy  was  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and  of  Titian ;  and 
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The  practice  of  illnminating  missals,  and  other 
works  of  public  interest  in  literature,  appears  to  have 
contributed,  in  these  barbarous  ages,  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  art;  and  its  effects  may  be  traced  in 
the  difference  of  style,  observable  in  the  copies  still 
existing,  of  these  memorials  of  Gothic  labour  and 
magnificence  :  but  the  invention  of  printing  consider- 
ably diminished  the  number  of  these  elegant  tran- 
scripts, and  the  practice  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  till, 
at  length,  it  was  wholly  discontinued.  The  beauty  of 
these  performances  consisted  chiefly  in  the  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  their  local  colouring ;  for  there  was  little 
attempt  at  gradation,  in  any  of  them,  either  of  colour 
or  light  and  shade;  but  the  invention  of  the  artist 
must  have  been  more  or  less  called  upon  in  these  fre- 
quent attempts  at  composition,  and  the  art  was  pro- 
portionably  improved. 

The  introduction  of  tapestry,  as  an  ornament  of 
furniture,  may,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  mate- 
rially contributed  to  extend  the  circulation,  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality,  of  art ;  it  was  in  very  general  use 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  thought  to  have 

united  within  its  narrow  limits  more  artists  of  distingoislied  ability 
than  haye  ever  since  appeared  in  Europe.  The  instructions  direct 
that  "  the  King  shall  appear  on  horseback,  of  the  stature  of  a 
goodly  man  ;  while  oyer  him  shall  appear  the  image  of  God  the 
Father,  holding  the  King's  soul  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
extended  in  the  act  of  benediction."  This  work  was  to  have 
been  executed  in  bronze,  and  was  considerably  advanced  when 
Elixabeth  put  a  stop  to  its  progress.  It  waa  afterwards  sold  by 
the  Puritan  parliament  for  six  hundred  pounds. 
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been  partially  introdnced  at  earlier  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. Works  of  such  description  were  originally 
copies  from  pictures  of  local  interest  or  general  cele- 
brity; but  the  subjects  employed  in  this  beautiful 
species  of  ornament  were  subsequently  invented  by 
artists  of  high  reputation,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
being  wrought  into  tapestry,  and  were  executed  from 
drawings  made  either  by  themselves  or  their  pupils. 
The  Cartoons  of  Eaphael  are  well  known  to  have  been 
designed  for  this  object,  and  other  painters  of  celebrity 
have  contributed  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
our  ancestors,  through  the  medium  of  this  interesting 
manufacture.  Ladies  of  rank  often  employed  them- 
selves in  working  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  high  prices 
were  paid  for  such  as  could  be  procured  from  artisans 
who  manufactured  them  for  ^ale.  Portrait  painting 
had  also  been  occasionally  practised  from  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history;  but  till  Holbein  appeared,  to 
confirm  the  public  taste  for  it,  there  was  nothing  of 
interest  in  the  examples  of  this  species  of  art,  beyond 
that  which  the  celebrity  of  the  persons  represented  was 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  spectator. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  daring  that  of  his  tyrannical  successor,  the  art  of 
painting  rose  to  a  height,  in  Italy,  which  has  never 
since  been  reached  in  any  country ;  and  the  influence 
of  genius  extended  itself  far  and  wide  over  the  whole 
of  civilised  Europe.  It  was  then  that  the  matchless 
powers  of  Correggio,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel 
Angelo  and   Raphael,  of  Titian,    Giorgione,   Tmtoret, 
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and  Paul  Veronese,  conspired  to  astonish  the  world, 
and  to  form  a  splendid  galaxy  of  talent  to  chase  away 
the  darkness  of  Gothicism  from  the  regions  of  art  for 
ever. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reUgion  had  not  ceased  to  be  observed 
in  Great  Britain  at  this  interesting  period,  the  art   of 
painting  would  have  made  rapid  strides  under  the  in- 
fluence  of»  so   powerful,  an    impulse.       The   youthful 
Henry  was  rich  and  munificent;    and,  though  he  had 
neither  taste  nor  true  love  for  the  art,  he  was  emulous 
of  rivalling  the  glory  of  those  who  could  boast  of  having 
genius  in  their  train;   and  the  introduction  of  Italian 
art   and   artists    into   England    would    propably   have 
raised  the  British  monarch  to  the   enviable   distinction 
of  sharing  in  the  triumphs  of  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.,  and 
Francis  I. 

But  the  Reformation  came,  and  the  brilliant  pro- 
spect vanished :  art  and  hterature  bowed  beneath  the 
chilling  influ^ice  of  Protestantism ;  and  the  zeal  for  the 
new  religion  displayed  itself  in  the  destruction  of  all 
that  contributed  to  adorn  or  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
one.  The  new  Church  looked  with  horror  on  every 
thing  stigmatised  as  popish,  and  works  of  art  were 
banished  from  its  temples  as  idolatrous,  and  consigned 
to  the  axe  or  the  flames. 

What  was  actually  destroyed  in  this  violent  convul- 
sion is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
consequences  of  that  narrow  -  minded  spirit  which 
urged  the  Reformers  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
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against  talent  and  genius,  and  to  indude  the  noble 
efforts  of  Italian  art  in  the  anathema  pronounced 
against  the  Romish  religion;  the  torrent  of  pre)adice 
was  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  the  more  libend  feel- 
ing of  rational  discrimination;  and  £ngland  lost  the 
first  and  the  greatest  opportunity  of  improvement 
which  has  ever  been  afforded  to  the  arts  of  the 
country. 

We  say,  the  greatest  opportunity,  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Venetian  art  might,  at  that  time,  have  been 
naturalised  in  the  soil,  and  its  principles  instilled  into 
English  artists  by  those  who  could  at  the  same  time 
have  illustrated,  by  the  progress  of  their  works,  those 
important  peculiarities  of  the  school  which  still  remain 
subjects  of  conjecture,  and  are  sought  for  through  the 
medium  of  imperfect  experiments.  The  principles  of 
Roman  art  are  sufficient  for  its  elucidation;  but  no 
theory  can  illustrate  the  process  of  Venetian  colourists, 
on  which  so  mnch  of  the  power  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  pictures  may  be  said  to  depend  exclusively.  A 
great  portion  of  the  valuable  life  of  Reynolds  was 
devoted  to  this  particular  object ;  and  the  repeated  ex- 
periments which  he  made  in  the  pursuit  of  it  unassisted 
by  chemical  knowledge,  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
deplorable  state  in  which  many  of  his  noble  works  at 
present  remain.  His  feeling  appreciated  the  excel- 
lence which  he  was  uncertain  how  to  obtain,  and  which 
the  progress  of  a  single  picture  of  Titian's,  could  he 
but  have  witnessed  it,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
secure.      Much  labour  and  time  has  been  expended 
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in  the  same  pursuit  by  others,  with  less  success  than 
crowned  the  labours  of  Reynolds;  and  much  more 
wiU  still  continue  to  be  employed  in  it,  while  any  thing 
remains  to  be  discovered,  and  while  any  true  feeling 
for  art  shall  remain  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
discovery.* 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  have  any  intention 
of  detracting  from  the  value  of  intellectual  art,  stiU 
less  that  we  think  of  placing  the  works  of  the  Roman 
school  below  those  of  the  painters  of  Venice.  That 
species  of  art  which  requires  the  greatest  mental  exer- 
tion, and  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  powers  in  the 
artist,  must  alvraiys  rank  first  in  the  scale :  but  the 
noble  productions  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael 
afford  sufficient  comments  on  themselves,  and  he  who 
studies  the  principles  on  which  they  are  painted,  with 
equal  capacity  of  applying  them,  and  equal  advantages 
of  study,  of  patronage,  and  of  encouragement,  may 
reasonably  anticipate  an  equally  successful  result  to 
his  attempts  in  historical  painting.  But  the  student  of 
Venetian  art  has  no  sufficient  guide  to  direct  him  in 
his  researches ;  the  mysteries  of  colour  lie  deeply 
hidden,  and  general  principles  wiU  be  of  little  more 
avail  than  in  preventing  the  painter  from  fsdling  into 
manifest  error,  and  enabling  him  to  be  coldly  correct. 
A  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  Venetian  colour  will  be 

*  The  style  of  Reynolds,  as  a  colourist,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  formed  more  exclusively  upon  that  of  Correggio  than  any 
other ;  but  Venetian  art  presented  to  him  a  much  wider  range, 
and  he  was  never  weary  of  indulging  in  the  study  of  it. 
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fonnd,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  depend  upon 
the  process  employed  in  producing  it,  and  probably, 
also,  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  use  among 
the  artists  alluded  to;  and  although  it  is  certain  that 
the  knowledge  required  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
make  a  colourist,  yet,  without  it,  the  perfection  of  this 
fascinating  school  will  assuredly  never  be  attained. 

There  are  many  who  will  tell  us  that  the  art  would 
gain  little  by  the  acquisition  of  these  peculiarities,  and 
that  other  schools  of  painting  have  arrived  at  great 
excellence  without  the  arcana  of  Venice ;  but  Reynolds, 
though  no  one  could  better  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  every  style  of  art,  was  indefatigable  in  his  search 
after  that  of  the  Venetians,  as  possessing  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  colour ;  and  with  those  who  are 
inclined  to  dispute  his  authority  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  contend.  It  is  evident  that  his  feeling,  ex- 
quisite as  it  was,  was  unequal  to  the  task  which  he 
assigned  himself;  and  we  can  neither  persuade  our- 
selves  that  the  feeling  of  others  will  do  more,  or  that 
he  really  employed  himself  so  zealously  on  objects  of 
trifling  importance. 

At  the  same  time,  we  freely  confess  that  such  re- 
searches are  not  'to  be  countenanced  in  youthfiil  pro- 
ficients in  painting,  who  have  much  to  learn  before 
they  can  be  qualified  to  attempt  the  solution  of  a 
mystery  which  Reynolds  has  failed  to  discover.  In- 
deed, Sir  Joshua  himself  was  so  fearful  of  encouraging 
students  to  venture  on  the  sea  of  experiment,  the 
unavoidable  element  of  those  who  studv  the  works  of 
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the  Venetians,  and  so  cotain  that  no  positave  good 
could  result  from  the  labours  of  those  who  embarked 
upon  it,  without  experience  to  guide  them  on  their 
way,  that,  by  contrasting  the  allurements  of  colour 
with  the  more  important  beauties  of  elevated  cha- 
racter and  form,  he  showed  at  once  the  superiority  of 
works  of  intellect  over  those  which  he  has  classed  as 
"  ornamental,"  and  urged  the  youthful  professor  to 
the  study  of  the  grand  style  of  art  in  the  perform- 
ances of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael.  In  giving 
this  advice,  he  proved  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  ability  to  point  out  to  the  student  the 
surest  and  the  highest  path  to  excellence ;  the  re- 
finement of  his  feeling  for  colour  was  displayed  in 
the  quiet  researches  of  his  painting-room. 

England  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  have^  been  expected  to  result 
from  the  introduction  of  Italian  art  and  Italian  artists 
into  the  country,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Works  of  art  had  no  charms  for  the  early  Reformers, 
who  busied  themselves  in  destroying  what  Catholic 
magnificence  had  accumulated,  and  systematically 
neglected  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  encouraging 
talent  and  genius  among  themselves. 

StiU  the  reign  of  Henry  may  be  considered  as 
favourable  to  art.  He  laid  the  foundation  of.  that 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  which  was  afterwards 
so  highly  enriched  by  Charles  I.,  and  formed  the 
pride  of  that  noble-minded  but  ill-fated  monarch, 
and  the  ornament  of   his    palace  at  Whitehall.      At 
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Hemy's  snggestion,  Hans  Holbein  accompanied  the 
£arl  of  Arundel  to  England;  and  the  talent  of  that 
eminent  artist  was  employed  in  perpetoating  the 
grace  and  loveliness  of  English  beauties,  and  in  con- 
signing to  posterity  the  features  of  those  celebrated 
personages  whose  talents  and  achievements  added 
lastre  to  the  court  and  honour  to  the  country  foi 
which  they  were  exerted.  The  works  of  Holbein  in 
England  were  numerous;  but  few  of  them  survived 
the  furious  zeal  of  the  early  Reformers  and  the  fa- 
naticism and  avarice  of  the  Puritans.  The  original 
drawings  which  he  made  of  the  distinguished  per-^ 
sonages  of  Henry's  court  are,  however,  still  pre- 
served in  the  royal  collection,  of  which  they  form  an 
interesting  portion ;  they  are  executed  in  chalk,  on 
tinted  paper,  with  little  attempt  i^t  light  and  shadow, 
and  are  characterised  by  a  vigour  and  freedom  of 
execution  which  his  pictures  do  not  always  possess. 
The  painter  enjoyed  a  pension  of  two  hundred  florins^ 
from  the  court,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession with  indefatig£|ble  assiduity,  till  the  plague 
put  an  end  to  hitf  career  in  1554,  twenty-two  years 
before  the  death  of  Titian,  by  the  same  disease. 
StiU  it  dqe^  not  appear  that  native  talent  was  excited 
to  display  itself;  and  no  British  painter  came  forward 
to  share  the  fortune  or  to  rival  the  merit  of  Holbein. 
A  better  taste  for  the  art  had,  however,  been  mani- 
fested: our  churches  began  to  assume  some  appear- 
aiice  of  Catholic  magnificence ;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  works  of  ItfJiqn  genius  would  probably  h£^ve 

VOL.  I.  c 
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presents,   such  as    those  which    had  been  offered   by 
foreign  nations  to  Elizabeth  and  James,  of  which  the 
richness  of  the  materials  constituted  the   only   value, 
were  no  longer  thought  in  character  with  the  taste 
of  the  English  court,   and   the   choicest  works  of  art 
were  now   substituted    in    lieu  of   them.      The    Cain 
and  Abel  of  John  Di  Bologna,  and  Titian's  Venus  del 
Pardo,   were  presented  by  the    King   of  Spain;    and 
other  states  sent  presents  of  a  similar  nature.      Charles 
employed  skilful  painters  to  copy  what  he   could  not 
purchase,     and    obtained    the    Cartoons    of    Eaphael 
through  the  interposition  of  Rubens,  and  the  coUecticm 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  consisting  of  eighty-two  pic- 
tures, chiefly  by  Giulio  Romano,  Titian,  and  Correggio, 
through    the  medium  of   the    Duke  of   Buckingham. 
He  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  inviting  Albano 
to  England,   and  though,  it  failed  of  success,   yet   the 
merit  of   the  attempt  is  due  to  him,   and  the  wish 
to  improve  English  art  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
artists  into  the  country.      Accident,  however,  effected 
what  kingly  influence  was  unable  to  accomplish;  and 
British  talent  must  indeed  have  been  inert,  when  the 
genius  of   Rubens    could    not    rouse   it.      This  great 
painter  was  despatched    to  the  English  monarch,   os- 
tensibly in  his  professional  capacity,  but  charged,    at 
the  same  time,  with  a  private  mission  from  the  court 
of  Spain ;  he  was  welcomed  with  honour,  and  induced 
to  employ    his    vigorous  and   brilliant  pencil  in  em- 
bellishing   the    Banqueting-Room    at    Whitehall    with 
a    representation    of  the    apotheosis  of   King  James ; 
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wbich  was  not  however  painted  on  the  spot,  but  sent 
aver  in  a  finished  state.  Rubens  staid,  unfortunately, 
but  one  year  in  England;  yet  his  works  were  not 
without  their  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  nation,  though 
they  failed  in  calling  forth  the  powers  of  British 
artists.  A  second  stimulus  was  given  by  the  arrival 
of  Vandyke,  with  more  success,  yet  without  any  pro- 
portionate result;  and  of  this  we  had  nearly  been 
deprived  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  drcumstances. 
The  reported  liberality  of  the  English  monarch  and 
hia  court  induced  Vandyke  to  make  a  journey  to 
England :  he  arrived  in  London,  in  the  year  1632,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  but  found  his  reception  so 
little  satisfactory  that  he  returned,  after  a  short  stay,  to 
the  Continent.  The  king  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  prize  which  he  had  lost,  and  em- 
ployed Sir  Kenehn  Digby,  with  success,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  renew  his  visit.  Vandyke  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  painters,  and  soon  gave  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  abilities  to  establish  his  fame  and  his 
fortune.  He  painted  several  splendid  portrait  of 
Charles,  and  the  lovely  Henrietta  still  lives  in  his 
works  ih  all  her  native  grace  and  dignity.  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  artist  were  not  without  their  reward; 
he  was  honoured  with  the  distinction  of  knighthood, 
and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year  was  assigned 
him, — ^in  those  days,  an  ample  allowance.* 


•  Scotiand,  at  this  period,  produced  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit,  occasionally  distinguished  as  the  Scottish  Vandyke.  George 
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Of  the  immediate  result  of  so  powerM  a  stimulus 
over  the  arts  and  the  artists  of  England,  we  have  not 
at  present  the  means  of  judging ;  other  matter  than 
that  of  art  was  in  general  agitation,  and  *'  a  diange 
came  o'er  the  spirit"  of  the  time,  as  fatal  to  royalty 
itself  as  to  the  progress  which  painting  might  have 
made.  Another  general  wreck  of  art  ensued :  and  what 
survived  the  unfeeling  bigotry  of  the  Puritans  was  made 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  and 
disposed  of,  without  reference  to  any  thing  but  profit, 
to  supply  their  pretended  or  their  actual  necessities. 
The  royal  galleries  afibrded  ample  scope  f(»:  the  indul- 
gence of  superstition  and  covetousness :  and  the 
*'  war  in  the  n(»th"  made  an  excellent  pretence  for 
the  ravages  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Art  was 
proclaimed  to  be  profane  or  superfluous,  and  it  was 
accounted  meritorious  to  despise  whatever  tended  to 
increase  external  dignity.  The  new  government  pro- 
ceeded to  sell  by  public  auction  the  hereditary  fiimi- 
ture  of  the  palaces,  and  to  dispose  of  the  contents  of 


Jameson  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  the  son  of  an  architect,  and 
went  abroad  to  study  under  Rubens,  at  the  time  that  Vandyke 
was  also  his  pupil.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1628,  and  com- 
menced his  professional  career  at  Edinburgh.  He  made  some 
successful  attempts  in  landscape  and  history,  but  attached  himself 
erentually  to  portrait-painting,  and  acquired  much  fame  in  that 
department.  Many  of  his  works  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  and  some  in  the  college  of  his 
natire  place.  When  Charles  went  to  Scotland,  in  1633,  he  sat  to 
Jameson  for  his  portrait,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring 
from  h^  own  finger. 
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\he  roval  collections,  of  which  a  list  was  made  out, 
with  imaginary  prices,  and  the  object  named  to  which 
the  suns  'obtained  from  the  sale  were  said  tp  be  ex- 
dnsively  devoted.  The  jomnals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  July  23,  1645,  afford  us  the  foUowihg 
proclamation  : — "  Ordered ;  that  all  such  pictures  and 
statues  there  (York  House  is  the 'place  alluded  to),  as 
are  without  any  superstition,  shall  be  f(»thwith  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  the  North.  Ordered ; 
that  all  such  pictures  there,  as  have  the  representation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  them  shall  be  forthwith 
burnt.  Ordered;  that  all  such  pictures^ there,  as  have 
the  representation  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
upon  them  shall  be  forthwith  burnt."  —  "A  worthy 
contrast,"  says  Walpole.  "to  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
made  a  Star-Chamber  business  of '  a  man  who  broke 
some  painted  glass  in  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury." 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  order  for  the 
dispersion  and  destruction  of  the  royal  collections  was 
immediately  put  in  force,  or  ever,  indeed,  fiilly  obeyed. 
The  sales  lingered  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  were  re- 
tarded by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment, and  the  intrigues  of  the  politic  Cromwell. 
Even  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  paintmgs  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  the  Saviour  were  very  imper- 
fectly fulfilled.  The  Puritans  were  satisfied  with 
having  voted  them  superstitious;  and,  having  piously 
eased  their  consciences,  did  not  scruple  to  fill  their 
coffers  ¥rith  the  profits  of  such  works  as  were  allowed 
to  escape  the  ilames,  and  to  pass  silently  into  the  pos- 
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session  of  private  purchasers,  whom  they  were/  pro- 
bably, unwilling  to  disoblige,  and  glad  to  place  under 
contribution.  Cromwell  felt,  truly,  that  lustre  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  court;  and,  as  soon  as  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  put  an  end  to  all  the  sales  of 
the  royal  furniture  and  paintings:  but  for  many  fine 
works  this  order  came  too  late;  they  had  been  dis- 
persed beyond  racall.  Some  of  the  best  were  bought 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  arrived  at  Madrid  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ambassador  of  the  exiled  Charles  ; 
"  a  circumstance,"  observes  the  author  of  the  elabo- 
rate and  entertaining  work  from  which  we  extract 
many  of  these  details,  "  which  puzzled  sorely  the 
Spanish  etiquette."* 

It  seems  probable,  after  aH,  that  very  many  of  the 
royal  pictures  still  remained  in  England;  for  when 
Pepys  visited  the  royal  gallery,  he  declared  that  he 
missed  but  few  of  his  old  favourites ;  and  we  see  by 
the  catalogue  of  James  II.  that  the  crown  waift  in 
his  time  possessed  of  many  of  its  ancient  paintings. 
But  the  tmf ortunate  fire  at  Whitehall  completed  what  the 
Puritans  did  imperfectly,  and  destroyed  a  vast  number  of 
works  of  art. 

Of  the  painters  who  flourished  during  the  Common- 
wealth, there  is  little  of  interest  to  be  recorded.i* 
The  Restoration  brought  forward  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
who  had  already  distinguished   himself  under  the  go- 

*  Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  British  Painters. 

t  Cooper  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  British  painter  of  merit 
at  this  period ;  and  his  works  are  miniatures.  He  studied  under 
Vandyke. 
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vemment  of  Cromwell,  and  introduced  a  style  of  art 
in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  court,  and  not 
better  calculated  to  elevate  the  taste  than  to  improve 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation.  Lely  was  a  painter  of 
considerable  talent,  and  many  of  his  portraits  very 
justly  rank  high  in  the  art ;  but  he  was  too  decided  a 
mannerist  to  attain  superior  excellence ;  and  they  who 
took  his  works  for  models  were  more  likely  to  imitate 
his  defects  than  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  actual 
merits.  To  Lely  succeeded  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  with 
less  taste  and  imagination  than  his  predecessor,  and 
with  no  higher  qualities  of  any  kind;  and  here  we 
lose  all  traces  of  the  little  talent  in  painting,  by  which 
England  was  distinguished,  from  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  that  of 
George,  only  two  artists  of  superior  ability  appeared 
amongst  us,  —  for  such  were  Rubens  and  Vandyke; 
and  three  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  —  Holbein, 
Lely,  and  KneUer.  All  these  were  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, and  had  studied  their  art  in  other  countries. 
Their  labours  fedled  to  excite  British  artists  to  emulate 
them ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  there  were  no  native  artists, 
during  a  space  of  two  centuries,  the  period  during  which 
art  existed  in  the  country,  whose  names  deserved  to 
survive  them.* 

*  Jameson*  Hilliard,  the  two  Olivers,  and  Cooper;  perhaps 
Dobson  and  Riley.    Sir  Antonio  More  was  a  natlye  of  Utrceht. 
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Richardson  and  Sir  James  Thomhill  were  the  two 
most  conspicaous  native  artists  of  the  reign  of 
George  I. ;  and  Hudson,  the  last  on  the  list  of 
degradatioQ,  was  the  pride  of  his  day  mider  that 
of  George  II.  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.* 

The  first  mAxve  artist  oi  onginal  genius  who  ap- 
peared to  grace  the  annals  of  British  art  was  Hogarth 
— the  inimitable  Hogarth ;  but  why  the  pages  of  those 
annals  had  so  long  remained  undignified  by  any  name 
of  similar  note,  must  still  remain  a  matter  of  specu- 
latioQ.  We  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  advantages 
whidi  different  periods  of  our  history  presented  to  the 
English  painters ;  and,  if  these  have  been  much  fewer 
in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  less  calculated  to 
raise  the  character  of  art  than  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  other  nations,  they  must  still  be  allowed  to 
have  been  fully  sufficient  to  elicit  more  talent  than  we 
find  to  have  resulted  fix)m  them,  under  all  the  impedi- 
ments by  which  they  we^e  attended,  and  by  which  they 
were  so  repeatedly  checked. 

With  Hogarth  flourished  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  Wilson ;  names  calculated  to  adorn  the  page  of  any 
record  of  art,  at  any  period  in  which  art  has  flourished. 
They  will  be  venerated,  whfle  genius  is  thought  worthy 
respect,  in  every  portion  of  the  civilised  world.     But, 


*  Jerrais— more  conspicuous  from  the  eulogy  of  Pope  than 
from  his  ability  ad  an  artist — ^was  the  competitor  of  Richardson, 
but  very  inferior  to  him. 
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if  Hogarth,  and  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson  had  been 
the  only  great  painters  which  England  could  boast  of, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  infeoicy  of  its  gennine  art, 
that  art  would  have  never  attained  the  perfection  to 
which  it  has  at  this  time  arrived.  It  was  the  genius 
of  Reynolds  which  matured  it,  and  the  influence  of 
that  geniiis  has  not  only  been  felt  in  the  range  of  his 
peculiar  department ;  it  has  extended  itself  to  every 
branch  of  the  art,  to  the  breast  of  every  painter  of 
talent  or  feehng. 

The  knowledge  which  Engliah  artists  had  acquired 
before  the  appearance  of  Reynolds  may  be  said  to 
have  been  gained  through  the  Flemish  school,  and  in 
the  practical  parts  of  the  art  they  could  scarcely  have 
had  a  better  guide ;  but  their  efforts  had  been  confined 
to  individual  representation,  they  had  learnt  how  to 
paint,  but  not  how  to  think.  They  transferred  the  ob- 
ject before  them  to  the  canvass  by  an  almost  mechani- 
cal operation,  and  may  be  said  to  have  painted  the 
body,  without  reference  to  the  soul,  of  the  sitter.  In 
proportion  as  the  iutellectual  parts  of  art  are  neglected, 
the  art  itself  must  of  necessity  degenerate ;  and  he  who 
does  not  think  of  improving  what  he  sees,  will  soon  be 
unable  to  come  up  to  it.  British  artists  had  to  learn  how 
nature  might  be  elevated,  and  how  to  combine  refined 
taste  and  poetical  feeling,  with  the  executive  parts  of 
the  art.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  infuse  into 
thebr  pictures  a  feeling  which  they  did  not  possess,  or 
which,  if  they  possessed,  they  had  at  least  never 
thought  of  applying  to  the  purposes  of  their  profes. 
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gion»    They  may  be  said  to  have  painted  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  being  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  features 
and  dress  of  the  individnalB  represented  on  their  can- 
vasses ;  and  thdr  sitters  appeared  to  have  no  other  idea 
on  the  subject  than  that  of  going  down  to  posterity  in 
the  same  wig  and  coat  that  they  usually  wore.      The 
£uicy  of  Ldy  occasionally  operated  on  those  who  ad- 
mired his    pictures;   and    ladies   sometimes   chose,  in 
imitation  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  painted  as  nymphs  or 
as  shepherdesses  :  but  the  change  of  dress  was  all  that 
occurred  to  them,  and  the  painter  himself  thought  his 
portrait  complete,  when  this  part  of  his   work    was 
effected,  or,  if  he  aiined  at  the  sublime  of  the  pastoral, 
he  added  a  dog  or  a  sheep. 

With  such  views  of  art,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
painting  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  English  artists; 
and  that  Reynolds,  who  could  scarcely  have  imbibed 
any  other  in  the  early  part  of  his  brilliant  career, 
should  have  found,  on  comparing  the  results  of  his 
labours  with  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  "become  as  a  little 
child,"  and  recommence  his  studies  upon  principles 
with  which  he  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted.  The 
power  of  his  mind  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  his  steady 
perseverance  enabled  him  at  length  to  accomplish  what 
his  fine  perception  of  exceUence  had  made  him  feel  to 
be  necessary  to  his  art,  and  eventually  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  British  school  to  the  rank  in  which 
he  left  it.  His  labours  have  not  been  without  their 
effect  on  the  minds  and  the  works  of   his  successors; 
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and  the  English  school  of  painting  may  now  be  said  to 
stand  as  proudly  pre-eminent  among  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  Em'ope,  as  it  was  previously  obscure  and 
degraded.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  chiefly  to 
Re3molds  that  we  are  indebted  for  so  important  a 
change;  and  when  we  look  on  the  partial  defects  of 
his  works/  let  us  view  them  as  spots  m  the  sun,  which 
are  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  light  that  his  genius 
has  thrown  fiar  around  us. 
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-i  HB  children  of  genius  have  been  often  distin- 
guished by  remarkable  eccentricities  of  character,  and 
some  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  so  little  qualified  to 
live  in  this  world,  as  societv  is  constituted,  that  na- 
ture  appears  to  have  dropped  them  by  mistake  into  a 
sphere  that  was  never  intended  for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  daily  opportunities  of 
observing  that  aberration  of  mind  and  constitutional 
or  affected  enthusiasm,  habitual  tacitumitv,  artfuUv 
accompanied  by  a  well-practised  air  of  superior  saga- 
city, repulsive  and  imsocial  habits,  dictatorial  manner, 
contempt  of  propriety,  and  other  peculiarities  equally 
frivolous,  are  often  thought  to  be  indicative  of  latent 
talent  in  persons  of  very  ordinary  calibre;  while  the 
quiet  unassuming  demeanour  of  many,  who  are  really 
possessed  of  true  genius,  will  occasionally  be  found  to 
throw  a  veil  over  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  the 
highest  consideration.  It  may,  consequently,  be  dif- 
ficult, in  seeking  to  form  an  estimate  of  character, 
where  no  decided  proofs  of  undoubted  ability  have 
been  given  by  which  we  might  regulate  our  opinion, 
to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  effusions  of  genius. 
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and  the  abgularity  of  manner,  or  extravagance  of  con- 
duct and  sentiment,  which  may  chance  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  individual  of  whom  we  wish  to  judge.  But  the 
works  of  a  man  of  talent  will  speak  for  thetoselves; 
and  in  these  we  cannot  well  be  deceived.  It  is  by  his 
works  that  posterity  will  judge  him,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  he  should  look  for  his  fame,  and  the  world  for  a 
proper  criterion  of  his  abihties. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  no  real  or  affected  pecu- 
liarities, which  distinguished  him  from  the  plain  English 
gentleman :   he  was  subject  to  no  fits  of  hysteric  en- 
thusiasm, asserted  no  undue  pretensions,  and  thought 
nothing  beneath  his  consideration  which  the  rank  that 
he  held  in  society  appeared  to  require  at  his  hands. 
The  history  of  his  life  will  afford  but  little  scope  to 
those  who  look  for  romance  as  inseparable  from  ge- 
nius, and  think  it  unbecoming,  in  men  of  lofty  minds, 
to  climb  to  fame  by  a  path  which  might  be  trodden  by 
others.     The  course  of  Reynolds  was  not  through  the 
whirlwind    or  the  torrent;    no  mystery  attended    his 
advance  to  superior  excellence ;  it  was  planned  on  ob- 
vious but  well-digested  prmdples,  and  conducted  with 
the  steady  perseverance  of  one  who  keeps  his  object 
always  in  view,  and  is  determined  eventually  to  reach  it. 
His  success  in  the  art  which  he  professed  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  triumph  of  reason ;    for  it  was  chiefly 
effected  by  observation  and   judgment;    and    though 
nature  appears  to  have  endowed  him  with  an  elegant 
and  discriminative  mind,  yet  it  is  probable  that  even 
for  this  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  habit  of  think- 
ing with  propriety,  and  of  rejecting  such  ideas  as  he 
considered    to    be   inconsistent  with   a   dignified    and 
comprehensive  view  of  nature  and  things. 

The  records  of  art  have  not  hitherto  furnished  us 
with  so  striking  an  example  of  what  it  is  possible  to 
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effect  by  a  judicious  use  of  other  men's  ideas,  united 
with  dOigence  and  labour,  as  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Reynolds  from  the  commencement  to  the 
dose  of  his  professional  career.  It  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  most  instructive  and  encouraging  lesson  to  the 
juvenile  student  in  painting ;  and  may  contribute,  per- 
haps, even  more  than  the  study  of  his  works,  to  illus- 
trate the  means  by  which  Sir  Joshua  employed  to  dignify 
the  art  of  his  country,  and  to  raise  the  proud  struc- 
ture on  which  he  has  based  his  well-merited  daim  to 
immortality. 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and 
was  bom  at  Plympton,  July  16,  1723,*  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  and  Theophila 
Potter  lus  wife,  and  was  the  tenth  of  eleven  children, 
five  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.f      It  appears  that 


*  ThiB  ooimty  has  produced  many  other  painters  of  note.  Hud- 
son, Hajman,  Cosway,  Humphrj,  Northcote,  Hajdon,  Prout, 
were  natives  of  Devonshire ;  and  othet  names  well  known  to  the 
puhlic  might  he  added  to  the  list.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  the  county  which  has  been  so  prolific  in  artists,  should  have 
afforded,  till  very  lately,  fewer  good  collections  of  pictures  than 
any  other  of  equal  dimensions  in  England. 

t  *'  His  father  had  a  notion,*'  observes  Malone,  on»the  authority 
of  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  *'  that  it  might  at  some  future 
period  of  life  be  an  advantage  to  a  child  to  bear  an  uncommon 
Christian  name ;  which  might  recommend  him  to  the  attention  and 
kindness  of  some  person  bearing  the  same  name,  who,  if  he  should 
happen  to  have  no  natural  object  of  his  care,  might  be  led  even 
from  so  slight  a  circumstance  to  become  a  benefactor.  Hence  our 
author  derived  the  scriptural  name  of  Joshua,  which,  though  not 
very  uncommon,  occurs  less  frequently  than  many  others."  But 
another  biographer  has  suggested,  with  more  appearance  of  reason, 
that  it  was  probably  given  to  him  because  an  uncle,  who  was  one 
of  bis  godfathers,  bore  the  same  name,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  child  is  christened  after  one  of  its  sponsors.  **  It  is  certain,*' 
observes  Northcote,  who  had  seen  the  statements  in  Reynolds's 
handwriting,  '*that  Sir  Joshua  had  an  uncle  whose  Christian 
name  was  Joshua,  and  dwelt  at  Exeter,  and  who  was  his  god- 
iather ;  but  not  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  his  nephew,  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Aid  win."    In  the  Register  of  Plympton,  how- 
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he  was  on  every  side  connected  with  the  chnrch ;  for 
both  his  father  and  grand&ther  were  in  holy  orders,  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  his  mater- 
nal grandmother  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker, 
an  eminent  mathematician  noticed  in  the  *'  Biographia 
Britannica ;"  his  father's  elder  brother  was  also  in  the 
church,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  a  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  been  eminent 
for  his  learning  ;  and  united,  with  exemplary  moral 
character,  great  innocence  of  heart  and  simphcity  of 
manners :  he  appears  to  have  been  also  a  very  absent 
man,  and  remarkable  for  habitual  taciturnity.  His 
mental  powers,  on  Sir  Joshua's  authority,  were  con- 
siderably weakened,  notwithstanding  his  advantages 
of  education,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
having  been  sufficientiy  confined  to  some  determinate 
object ;  and  were  wasted  in  acquiring  a  general  kind 
of  knowledge,  of  little  or  no  practical  use  to  its  pos- 
sessor. The  profits  which  he  derived  from  the  hving 
of  Plympton,  and  from  the  grammsb'-school  of  that 
place,  which  he  conducted,  were  barely  suf&cient  for 
the  mainte'nance  of  his  remaining  six  children  ;  and 
as  he  was  but  ill  calculated  for  the  management  of 
a  school,  the  number  of  his  scholars  gradually  dimi- 
nished  till  one  only  remained  on  the  establishment. 
This  mortification  appears  to  have  been  borne  with 
good  temper,  and  without  any  dejection  of  spirits  , 
and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem 
which  the  variety  of  his  talents  and  the  goodness  of 

ever,  we  find  the  name  entered  as  Joteph  ;  which  inaccuracy  we 
may  conclude,  with  Malone,  to  have  been  occasioned  by  its  having 
been  written  originally  in  an  abbreviated  form-* Jos.  son  of 
Samuel  Reynolds — and  at  a  subsequent  period  entered  erroneounly 
by  the  clergyman  or  clerk  of  the  parish 
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his  disposition  had  obtained  for  him  from  his  friends  and 
parishioners. 

Yoimg  Reynolds  is  supposed  to  have  been  instructed 
in  the  Classics  bv  his  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  very  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  his 
children :  but  the  attainments  of  Sir  Joshua,  in  later 
years,  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  he  profited  much 
from  instruction  of  a  classical  nature  ;  and  we  may 
also  conclude,  that  the  mass  of  general  knowledge 
by  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  distinguished, 
was  chiefly  acquired  from  long-contiaued  intercourse 
with  the  most  celebrated  Hterary  characters  of  his 
day,  whom  he  loved  to  assemble  around  him.  It  has 
been  erroneously  stated,  that  his  father  intended  him 
for  the  church ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  statement,  that  he  was  originally  destined  for  the 
study  of  medicine :  and  he  is  known  to  have  declared, 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  that,  if  such  had 
been  the  event,  "  he  should  have  felt  the  same  de- 
termination to  become  the  most  eminent  physician,  as 
he  then  felt  to  be  the  first  painter  of  his  age  and 
country."  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  his  constant 
and  decided  opinion,  that  ''  the  superiority  attainable 
in  any  pursuit  whatever,  does  not  originate  in  an 
innate  propensity  of  the  mind  for  that  pursuit  in  par- 
ticular, but  depends  on  the  general  strength  of  the 
intellect,  and  on  the  intense  and  constant  application 
of  that  strength  to  a  specific  purpose."  He  regarded 
ambition  f^as  the  cause  of  eminence,  but  accident  as 
pointing  out  the  means.')  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
of  these  observations,  they  have  certainly  the  authority 
of  Johnson  in  support  of  them  ;  and  Reynolds  himself 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  superficially  on  sub- 
jects of  any  kind.  But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
point  out  the  limits  of  genius,  and  to  say  what  a  great 
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mind,  under  &yourable  drcomstances,  will  not  be  able 
to  effect  for  itself ;  yet,  in  granting  that  Reynolds 
might  have  made  a  good  physician,  a  somid  divine,  or 
an  eminent  lawyer,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
that  Johnson  would  ev^r  have  made  a  good  painter, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  artist,  like  the 
poet,  must  be  bom  with  certain  capabihties  for  the 
acquisition  of  superior  excellence  in  his  art,  which  other 
men,  not  equally  gifted,  will  find  themselves  unqualified 
by  nature  to  attain.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  John* 
son's  defect  of  sight,  but  to  the  total  want  of  feeling 
for  the  art  which  he  seems  to  have  generally  ex- 
hibited ;  and  we  have  often  seen  men  of  superior 
ability,  ranking  high  in  other  liberal  professions,  whom 
we  should  certainly  Judge  to  be  disqualified  by  natiire 
for  excelling  in  that  of  painting.  It  may  fiEiirly  be 
asserted,  that  without  a  strong  determination  to  excel, 
unwearied  application,  and  well-directed  labour,  no 
man  ever  acquired  superiority  in  any  difficult  pursuit ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Reynolds  and  Johnson,  who 
profited  so  greatly  by  these  advantages,  and  weU 
knew  how  much  could  be  effected  by  them,  were 
inclined  to  think  less  of  the  assistance  of  nature,  in 
proportion  as  they  felt  the  true  value  of  mental  and 
personal  exertion.* 

An  inclination  for  the  art  began  to  show  itself  in 

*  We  think  that  we  could  point  out  many  instances,  where 
artists  of  eminence  and  undoubted  ability  in  their  profession  have 
been  prevented  from  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  excellence,  from 
the  want  of  natural  qualifications.  No  man  ever  took  greater 
delight  in  his  profession,  or  studied  and  practised  it  with  greater 
diligence  and  assiduity,  than  West.  No  man  ever  had  the  various 
resources  of  his  art  more  completely  under  his  command,  or  com- 
bined the  results  of  theory  and  practice  with  greater  precision,  than 
he  did.  If  study  and  enthusiasm  could  have  made  a  great  painter, 
they  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  make  one  of  West : 
yet  we  find  that  he  never  acquired  a  truis  feeling  for  colour,  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  form,  or  of  that  which  constitutes 
grace;  and  that  he  generally  failed  in  the  delineation  of  character 
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Re3aiold8  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
efforts  were  encouraged  by  his  father, — ^who  was  him- 
self fond  of  drawings,  and  had  a  small  collection  of 
anatomical  and  other  prints, — when  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  studies.'*'  His  first  essays  are  said  to 
have  been  copies  from  drawings  done  by  his  sisters, 
who  had  also  some  turn  for  the  art ;  and  he  aftenrards 
copied  such  prints  as  he  chanced  to  meet  with  among 
his  father's  books,  particularly  those  in  Dryden's  Plu- 
tarch ;  but  his  richest  store  was  Jacob  Catt's  book  of 
emblems,  which  his  grandmother,  a  native  of  Holland, 
had  brought  with  her  from  that  country.  At  eight 
years  of  age  he  read  with  great  avidity  the  "  Jesuits' 
Perspective,"  which  chanced  to  lie  on  the  window-seat 
of  his  father's  parlour  ;  and  made  himself  so  completely 
master  of  it,  that  he  never  afterwards  had  occasion 
to  study  any  other  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  first 
effort  which  he  made  towards  reducing  the  rules  thus 
acquired  to  practice,  was  a  drawing  of  the  granmiar- 
Echool  at  Plympton,  which,  being  raised  on  stone 
pillars,  afforded  a  good  subject  for  illustration  ;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  father,  on  seeing 
it,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  '*  Now  this  exemplifies 
what  the  author  of  the  *  Perspective'  asserts ;  that,  by 


and  expression,  "when  his  subject  required  that  they  should  be 
of  an  eleTEted  nature.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
talents  of  West  made  ample  amends  for  the  deficiencies  of  nature. 
His  knowledge  of  the  art  was  profound  and  Extensive,  and  few 
have  equalled  him  in  taste  and  facility  of  execution.  He  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  raised  the  character  of  historical  painting  in  this 
country  to  a  height  which  British  artists  had  not  previously  bees^ 
qualified  to  attain.  # 

*  Malone  tells  us  that  Lady  Inchiquin  (afterwards  Marchioness 
of  Thomond)  had  one  of  these  very  early  essays ; — a  perspective 
view  of  a  bookcase,  under  which  Mr.  Reynolds  had  written, — 
"  Done  by  Joshua,  out  of  pure  idleness.*'  It  is  on  the  back  of  a 
I^tin  exercise. 
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observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  book»  a  man  may 
do  wonders, — ^for  this  is  wonderful."  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  likenesses  of  the  friends  and  relations 
of  his  family,  with  no  inconsiderable  success  :  but 
what  appears  to  have  most  confirmed  him  in  the  love 
of  the  art,  was  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  "  Treatise 
oa  Painting;"  which  so  deUghted  and  inflamed  his 
mind»  says  Malone,  *'  that  Raphael  appeared  to  him 
superior  to  the  most  illustrious  names  of  ancient  or 
modem  times, — a  notion  which  he  loved  to  indulge  all 
the  days  of  his  life." 

Much  importance  can  scarcdy  be  attached  to  the 
early  efforts  of  childhood  in  any  pursuit,  particularly 
in  those  which  require  but  Httle  exertion  of  the  mind ; 
and  we  cannot  consider  the  inclination  for  drawing 
manifested  by  young  Reynolds  at  this  period  as  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gend^  of  that  superior 
excellence  by  which  he  was  afterwar^  distinguished; 
but  the  attention  which  was  paid  by  a  bo^i  of  eight  years 
old  to  the  study  of  a  work  on  so  dry  a  subject  as  per- 
spective, showed  an  effort  of  the  mind  wnsh  deserved 
to  be  encouraged,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  acteo^  wisely  in 
noticiog  it. 

Having  now  received  praise  for  his  perfckmances 
in  art,  sufficient  to  stimulate  him  to  further  exertions, 
and  to  give  him  some  preference  for  that  occupation 
which  had  obtained  for  him  more  distinction  than 
his  other  requirements,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
young  Reynolds's  mind  was  excited  by  the  glowing  ^ 
description  of  the  importance  which  Raphael  had  ac- 
quired among  his  enthusiastic  countr3rmen  ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  Richardson's  treatise 
materially  contributed  to  give  him  that  ambition  for 

distinction  as  an  artist  which  continued  to  stimulate  him 

« 

throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  feeling  which  Sir 
Joshua « possessed  for  his  art  would  have  influenced 
hun  in  the  study  of  any  other  profession^  and  how  far 
the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  it  might  have  been 
turned  with  advantage  into  another  channel.  His  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  has  already  been  stated;  and 
Johnson's  notion,  that  *'  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large 
general  powers  accidentally  determined  to  some  par- 
ticulap  direction/'  appears  to  have  suggested  or  con- 
firmed it.  The  point  must  still  remain  a  matter  of 
speculation,  for  there  are  no  sufficient  data  on  which 
.  to  found  a  conclusion ;  yet  Reynolds  himself,  as  North- 
cote  justly  observes,  "never  meant  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  genius,  supposing  the  term  to  denote  a  greater 
degree  of  natural  capacity  in  some  minds  than  others : 
but  he  always  contended  strenuously  against  the  vulgar 
and  absurd  interpretation  of  the  word,  which  supposes 
that  the  same  person  may  be  a  man  of  genius  in  one 
respect,  but  utterly  unfit  for,  and  almost  an  idiot  in, 
every  thing  else ;  and  that  this  singular  and  unaccount- 
able faculty  is  a  gift  bom  with  us,  which  does  not  need 
the  assistance  of  pains  or  culture,  time  or  accident,  to 
improve 'and  perfect  it." 

A  few  extracts  from  Sir  Joshua's  admirable  "Dis- 
courses" will  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  Northcote's 
-observations,  and  prove  that  it  is  only  in  the  accept- 
ation of  the  term  that  Reynolds  differs  with  others  on 
the  subject  of  genius,  of  which  he  certainly  never 
meant  to  deny  the  existence.  That  genius,  without 
exertion  and  judicious  cultivation,  is  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  any  pursuit,  there  are  few, 
we  should  imagine,  who  are  hardy  enough  to  maintain ; 
but  still,  that  nature  does  nothing  to  fit  us  more  for  one 
pursuit  than  another,  is  a  point  which,  in  our  opinion, 
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stOl  lemainB  open,   and  which  we  think  it  woold  be 
difficult  to  establish  by  £eu^.* 

As  young  Reynolds's  propensity  for  his  fesdnadng 
art  continued  to  become  daily  more  mamfest,  his  Ei- 
ther thought  fit  to  gratify  his  inclination;  and  when 
he  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  placed  him 
as  a  pupU  under  Hudson,  who,  though  but  an  ordinary 
painter,  was  the  most  di8tingui8h%d  artist  of  that  time.t 


*  '*  To  speak  of  genius  and  taste  as  in  any  way  connected  with 
reason  and  common  sense,  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  some  tower* 
ing  talkers,  to  speak  like  a  man  who  possessed  neither ;  wl^o  hAd 
never  felt  that  enthusiasm,  or,  to  use  their  own  inflated'  language, 
was  never  warmed  by  that  Promethean  fire,  which  animates  Uie 
canvass  and  vivifies  me  marble.  If,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I 
appear  to  degrade  art,  by  bringing  her  down  firom  her  visionary 
situation  in  the  clouds,  it  is  only  to  give  her  a  more  solid  mansion 
upon  earth.  It  is  necessary  that,  some  time  or  other,  we  should 
see  things  as  they  reedly  are,  and  not  impose  on  ourselves  by  that 
false  magnitude  with  which  objects  appear  when  viewed  indis- 
tinctly, as  through  a  mist.'* — Diacoufrae  7. 

"  Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius ,  but  if  we  con- 
sult experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  being  conversant  with 
the  inventions  of  othecs  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others  we  learn  to  think. 

"  The  greatest  natural  genius  cannot  subsist  on  its  own  stock : 
he  who  resolves  never  to  ransack  any  mind  but  his  own,  will  be 
soon  reduced,  from  mere  barrenness  to  the  poorest  of  all  imitations ; 
he  will  be  obliged  to  imitate  himself,  and  repeat  what  he  has  be- 
fore often  repeated." — Discourse  6. 

*'  It  is  indisputably  evident,  that  a  great  part  of  every  man's 
life  must  be  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the  exercise  of 
genius.  Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than  a  new 
combination  of  those  images  which  have  been  previously  gathered 
and  deposited  in  the  memory.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing ; 
he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials,  can  produce  no  combinations."-— 
Discourse  2. 

t  Thomas  Hudson  was  the  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Richardson, 
and  "  enjoyed  for  many  years,"  says  LordOrford,  in  his  "Anecdotes 
of  Painting,"  *'  the  chief  business  of  portrait-painting  in  the  capital, 
after  the  favourite  artists,  his  master  and  Jervas,  were  gone  off  the 
stage ;  though  Vanloo  first,  and  Liotard  afterwards,  for  a  few 
years,  diverted  the  torrent  of  fashion  from  the  established  pro- 
fession. Still  the  country  gentlemen  were  faithful  to  their  comp» 
triot,  and  were  content  with  his  honest  similitudes,  and  with  the  hit 
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Whether  from  accident  or  design  does  not  appear,  but 
the  day  on  which  this  inauguration  took  place  was 
that  which  is  devoted  to  Saint  Luke,  the  patron  saint  of 
artists  and  art  in  the  calendar  of  our  Catholic  prede« 
oessors;  it  was  the  14th  of  October,  in  the  year  1740. 
Mr.  Cranch,  a  gentlemen  of  small  independent  fortune, 
residing  at  the  town  of  Plympton,  and  a  friend  of 
Reynolds's  fiumly,  was  instrumental  in  recommending 
this  measure ;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
early  opinions  justified  respecting  Sir  Joshua's  friture 
excellence.      In  grateful  remembrance  of  this  fiovour- 


tied  wigs,  blue  yelvet  coats,  and  white  satin  waistcoats,  which  he 
bestowed  liberally  on  his  customers,  and  which,  with  complacency, 
they  beheld  multiplied  in  Faber's  mezzotintos.  The  better  taste 
introduced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  put  an  end  to  Hudson^s  reign, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  resign  the  throne  soon  after  finishing 
his  capital  work,  the  family  piece  of  Charles  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (about  1756).    He  died  January  26, 1779,  aged  78." 

The  completion  of  the  head,  in  his  portraits,  appears  to  hare 
been  the  extent  of  Hudson*s  abilities ;  for  he  was  usually  indebted 
to  his  assistants  for  placing  it  well  on  the  shoulders,  and  finishing 
the  drapery  and  other  details.  This  office  was  for  a  long  time  per- 
formed, says  Northcote,  by  one  Yanhaaken ;  and  Hudson,  on  the 
death  of  his  assistant,  "  was  driven  almost  to  despair  :*'  he  was  for- 
tunate enough,  however,  to  meet  with  another  drapery- painter, 
named  Roth,  who,  though  not  so  expert  as  the  former,  was  yet 
sufficiently  qualified  to  carry  on  the  maniffactory. 

"  Hogarth  seems  to  be  of  opinion"  (we  still  quote  the  words  of 
Northcote)  "  that  Hudson  was  not  the  only  painter  of  his  time  that 
was  indebted  to  Yanhaaken  for  assistance  in  finishing  portraits ; 
for,  on  the  death  of  this  eminent  drapery-painter,  he  produced  a 
ludicrous  caricature  of  Yanhaaken's  funend  procession,  containing 
a  long  train,  composed  of  all  the  portrait-painters  of  the  metro- 
polis as  mourners,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  distress." 

'*  The  genius  of  Hogarth  was  too  great,  and  his  public  employ- 
ment too  little,  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  drapery-painter ; 
therefore  he  might  safely  point  his  satire  at  those  who  did." 

Mortimer  and  Wright  of  Derby  were  pupils  of  Hudson ;  they 
were  men  of  superior  talent  in  other  branches  of  the  art,  but  were 
never  even  moderately  successful  in  portraiture ;  and  were  in- 
debted to  their  master  for  that  heaviness  of  style  alone,  b^  which 
the  execution  of  their  pictures  is  for  the  most  part  distinguished. 
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able  opinion^  ReynoldB,  maoy  yean  afterwards^  bad  a 
handsome  sQyer  cup  made  with  the  view  of  presentmg 
it  to  bis  judidous  friend.  Mr.  Cranch's  death  pre- 
vented the  act  of  gratitude ;  but  Northcote,  from  whom 
we  quote  the  fact,  bad  often  seen  the  cup  at  Sir 
Joflbua's  table. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  with  Hudson  were,  that, 
provided  he  approved  of  his  pupil,  young  Reynolds 
was  to  remain  four  years  with  him,  but  might  be  dis* 
charged  before  that  period  at  his  master's  pleasure: 
our  young  artist  was  accordingly  sent  up  to  London, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  was  introduced  to  his 
future  preceptor.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  by 
Hudson  in  copying  the  drawings  of  Guercmo, — a  task 
which  he  performed  with  such  skill,  that  "  many  of  these 
early  productions  are  now  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious  in  this  kingdom,  and  most  of  them  are  , 
actually  considered  as  originals  by  that  master."* 
Hudson  has  been  blamed  for  adopting  this  mode  of 
instruction,  and  probably  not  without  reason ;  but  cor- 
rectness of  eye  was  at  any  rate  acquired  by  his  pupil, 
from  the  practice  of  copying  drawings;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  young  Reynolds  was  some- 
what deficient  m  this  respect  when  he  first  began  his 
studies  under  a  master. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  progress  that  he 
quickly  made  in  painting,  that  he  did  not  waste  too 
much  time  on  inferior  objects ;  and  Hudson  was  so  far 
from  being  dissatisfied  with  his  improvement,  that,  on 
seeing  the  portrait  of  an  elderly  female  servant  of  the 
fEonily,  which  Reynolds  had  painted,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  jealous  of  the  rising  talent,  and  to  have  predicted 
the  future  success  of  his  pupil.     This  picture,  having 

*  Northcote'fl  Memoin  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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been  afterwards  accidentally  seen  among  the  portraits 
in  Hudson's  gallery,  obtained  so  universal  a  preference 
over  them,  that  the  jealousy  which  a  first  view  of  the 
work  had  excited,  was  materially  strengthened  by  this 
nnfavom^ble  competition;  and  the  mortified  professor, 
who  had  long  been  without  a  rival,  could  not  calmly 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  finding  one  in  the  person 
of  a  juvenile  proficient  in  the  art,  who  had  so  lately 
applied  to  him  for  instruction.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling,  he  was  not  long  in  contriving  a  pretext  for 
dismissing  his  too  saccessfol  pupd, .  which  he  did  on  the 
following  occasion : — 

Reynolds  had  been  told  to  take  a  picture  to  Van- 
haaken,  the  drapery-painter;  but,  as  the  evening  on 
which  he  was  to  have  executed  this  commission  turned 
out  to  be  wet,  he  postponed  his  task  till  the  follow- 
ing morning:  the  picture  was,  however,  delivered  at 
an  early  hour,  and  there  were  no  reasonable  grounds 
of  complaint.  But  Hudson  was  determined  to  find 
fault :  he  told  Reynolds  imperiously,  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed his  orders,  and  insisted  that  he  should  leave 
him  immediately.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  pupil  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  first  writing  to  his  father  on 
the  subject,  who  might  otherwise  think  that  he  had 
committed  some  crime;  the  wounded  pride  of  Hudson 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  Reynolds  quitted  him  to 
remove  to  the  house  of  an  uncle,  who  resided  in  the 
Temple;  and  from  thence  wrote  to  his  father,  who 
after  consulting  his  neighbour  Lord  Edgecumbe  (says 
Farington),  directed  him  to  come  down  to  Devonshire. 
In  later  years,  this  escape  from  the  trammels  of  bad 
taste  and  insipidity  was  considered  by  Sir  Joshua 
as  a  &kvourable  circumstance:  he  had  remained  two 
years  with  Hudson ;  and  had  acquired,  in  that  period, 
a  sufficient  degree  of  practice  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
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with  some  facility  in  his  studies :  but  his  performances 
were,  for  some  time  after  he   quitted  his  instructor, 
slightly  tinctured  with  the  defects  of  his  style;   and, 
had  he  remained  longer,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  had  much  more  to  unlearn,  and  that  the  efforts 
which  his  superior  feeling  for  the  art  induced  him  to 
make  in  shaking  off  the  partial  Gothicism  of  manner 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  school  of  Hudson,  would 
have  been  rendered  more  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
time  which  he  had  remained  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  master.      Some  of  the  pictures  which  he  painted 
at  this  period,  appear  to  have  been    but  very  indif- 
ferent ;     "  being    carelessy    drawn,"    says    Northcote, 
'*  and  frequently  in  common-place  attitudes,  like  those 
of  his  old  master  Hudson,    with  one  hand  hid  in  the 
waistcoat,  and  the  hat  under  the  arm, — a  very  &vourite 
attitude  with   portrait-painters    at  that  time,    because 
particularly  convenient  to  the  artist,   as  by   it  he  got 
rid  of  the  tremendous   difficulty  of  painting  the  hand. 
But  one  gentleman,   whose  portrait   Reynolds  painted, 
desired  to   have   his   hat   on  his  head  in  the  picture, 
which  was   quickly  finished,    in  a  common-place   atti- 
tude, done  without  much  study,  and  sent  home  ;  wheie, 
on  inspection,   it  was  soon  discovered  that,   although 
this  genUeman,  in  his  portrait,  had  one  hat  upon  his 
head,   yet  there  was  another  under  his  arm.       This 
picture,"   Northcote  adds,   "I  never  saw;   but  I  have 
heard  the  anecdote  so  often  repeated,  and  from  such 
authority,  that  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  truth." 

While  Reynolds  was  with  Hudson,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  was  sent  by  his  master  to  make 
a  purchase  for  him  at  a  sale  of  pictures ;  and  as  the 
collection  was  one  of  some  consequence,  the  auction- 
room  was  uncommonly  crowded.  Reynolds  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  dose  to  the  auctioneer,  when 
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be  observed  a  considerable  bustle  among  the  crowd  at 
the  other  extremity,  near  the  door,  which  he  could 
only  account  for,  at  the  moment,  by  supposing  that 
some  one  had  bunted  from  the  effects  of  the  heat. 
But  he  soon  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Pope  whispered 
from  every  mouth,  for  the  poet  was  then  entering  the 
room.  Every  person  drew  back  to  make  way  for  so 
distinguished  a  personage ;  and  all  those  on  either  side 
of  the  passage  which  was  formed  for  him,  held  out  their 
hands  that  he  might  touch  them  as  he  passed.  It 
chanced  that  Reynolds  was  not  amongst  the  foremost, 
but  he  put  out  his  hand  under  the  arm  of  the  person 
who  stood  before  him,  and  Pope  took  it,  as  he  did  those 
of  others  in  advancing.  "  This  was  the  only  time," 
says  Northcote,  from  whom  we  quote  the  anecdote,  and 
who  had  it  from  Sir  Joshua  himself,  *'that  Reynolds 
ever  saw  that  great  moralist.  Pity  that  Pope  had  not 
known  the  future  importance  of  the  hcfnd  which  he  then 
received  in  his  own  V* 

« 

We  glean  from  this  anecdote,  in  other  respects  com- 
paratively trifling,  an  additional  instance  of  that  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  and  veneration  for  superior  excellence 
which  inspired  young  Reynolds,  on  a  former  occasion, 
with  the  exalted  idea  of  Raphael  that  he  is  known  to 
have  retained  through  life.  The  admiration  of  talent 
in  others  is  a  powerfid  stimulus  to  an  enterprising  mind, 
and  with  Sir  Joshua  it  proved  a  most  active  one.  It 
led  to  a  noble  emulation,  an  ardent  thirst  for  fame  and 
distinction,  which  prompted  him  to  look  steadily  for- 
ward to  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  and  to  delight  in 
the  exertion,  however  laborious,  which  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

Such  an  impulse,  once  given,  will  never  fail  in  its 
effect;  it  will  raise  the  hand  in  youth,  confirm  it  in 
manhood,  and    invigorate  it   under   the  infirmities   of 
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age.  The  painter,  who  is  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  of  Michel  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Correggio, 
cannot  afford  to  relax  in  his  exertions ;  and  Reynolds, 
had  he  Hved  through  centories,  would  never  have  been 
satisfied  with  less  than  they  possessed,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  apply  what  he  could  gain  from  them  to  the 
practice  of  his  own  line  of  art.  His  name  wiU*  now  be 
added  to  those  which  he  venerated;  and  the  student 
in  painting  who  glows  with  emulation  in  contemplating 
his  admirable  works,  may  learn,  from  his  experience,  to- 
appreciate  the  value  of  labour,  and  to  depend  with  con- 
fidence on  the  result  of  that  system  which  gave  to  Eng- 
land the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  art,  and  to  Rey- 
nolds a  brilliant  and  lasting  reputation. 

On  leaving  Hudson,  Reynolds  went  back  to  Devon- 
shire, where,  as  he  afterwards  told  Mr.  Malone,  "  he 
passed  about  three  years  in  company  from  whom  little 
improvement  could  be  got ;"  and  whenever  he  recalled 
this  period  of  his  life,  he  always  spoke  of  it  *'  as  so 
much  time  thrown  away,** — so,  far  at  least,  "  as  re- 
lated to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind," — 
"  of  which,"  adds  his  'biographer,  "  he  ever  afterwards 
lamented  the  loss."  These  remarks  have  furnished 
matter  for  discussion  to  the  writers  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Malone  in  the  pleasing  task  of  illustrating  the  life  of 
Sir  Joshua.  "  It  is  well  known,"  observes  Northcote, 
"that,  during  the  period  here  spoken  of,  he  produced 
a  great  many  portraits,  particularly  one  of  a  boy  read- 
ing by  a  reflected  light*,  and  several  others  which  are 
undoubtedly  very  fine,  as  he  himself  acknowledged  on 
seeing  them  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  when  he 

*  This  painting,  fifty  years  afterwards,  was  sold  by  auction  for 
thirty-five  guineas.  Some  portraits  of  the  noble  family  of  Abep* 
com  are  also  very  correctly  stated  to  have  brought  him  into  con- 
siderable notice  at  the  above  period. 
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lamented  that  in  so  great  a  length  of  time  he  should 
have  made  so  little  progress  in  his  art.  If  it  is  tme, 
therefore,  that  he  really  lamented  his  loss  of  time  in 
that  interval,  it  arose  most  prohably  from  a  regret  that 
he  had  not  sooner  established  himself  in  London,  which 
be  always  considered  as  a  proper  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  talent ;  and  it  was,  besides,  his  early  and  fixed 
opinion,  which  might  add  to  his  mieasiness  on  the  sub- 
ject, that,  if  he  did  not  prove  himself  the  best  painter 
of  his  time,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  never 
should.  At  the  period  thus  fixed  upon  by  himself, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  at  least  surpassed 
all  his  competitors.  At  that  interval  of  supposed 
negligence,  I  apprehend,  he  was  still  making  his  ob- 
servations on  what  he  saw,  and  forming  his  taste ;  and 
although  there  were  but  few  works  of  art,  as  I  have 
before  noticed,  within  his  reach  in  that  country,  still 
there  were  the  works  of  one  artist,  who,  notwithstanding 
he  was  never  known  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  county 
in  which  he  lived  and  died,  was  yet  a  man  of  first-rate 
abilities ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  himself  speak  of 
this  painter's  portraits,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in 
Devonshire,  with  the  highest  respect  :  he  not  only 
much  admired  his  talents  as  an  artist,  but,  in  all  his 
early  practice,  evidently  adopted  his  manner  in  regard 
to  painting  a  head;  and  retained  it,  in  some  degree, 
ever  after.  This  painter  was  William  Gandy,  of  Exeter, 
whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  an  early  master  of  Rey- 
nolds." 

"  Mr.  Malone  has  observed,"  says  another  of  Sir 
Joshua's  biographers,  "that  Reynolds  often  spoke  of 
this  period  as  so  much  time  thrown  away,  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  related  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,)  of  which  he  ever  after  lamented  the  loss. 
This  surely,"  he  continues,  "must  have  been  misuii- 
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In  looking  back  upon  the  period  alluded  to,  and 
comparing  it  with  more  recent  stages  of  his  life,  it  is 
natural  that  Sir  Joshua  should  have  taken  the  view  of 
it  which  Mr.  Malone  has  attributed  to  him ;  and  that 
in  lamenting  the  time  which  he  confesses  ^to  have  lost, 
he  actually  regretted  it  *'  with  reference  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind ;"  and  not  to  any  neglect 
of  the  means  which  were  afforded  him  of  improving  in 
the  practice  of  his  art.  But  the  knowledge  in  question 
was  not  what  is  generally  understood  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind;  for  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Farington  remarks, 
that  he  had  enough  for  all  useful  purposes.  It  was  the 
want  of  proper  employment  for  the  mind,  of  which  he 
did  not  then  know  the  value,  that  Reynolds,  in  later 
years,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  lamented ; 
the  want  of  the  society  of  men  of  talent  and  learmng, 
from  whom  he  could  have  gained  information,  and 
acquired  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  and 
a  more  correct  and  refined  taste,  than  he  had  the  means 
of  cultivating  in  Devonshire.  Sir  Joshua's  mental  ac- 
quirements were  chiefly  gained  from  observation,  during 
the  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with  m^n  of  hberal 
minds  and  education ;  and  notwithstanding  the  labori- 
ous exercise  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  always  steadily 
persevered,  he  found  time  and  means  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  assistance  in  supplying  his  early  deficien- 
cies. He  taught  himself  to  think,  as  well  as  to  paint, 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  thoughts  of  others ; 
and  so  firmly  was  he  persuaded  that  the  labour  of  the 
mind  is  the  most  essential  requisite  in  forming  a  great 
painter^  that  he  constantly  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
it  in  his  Discourses,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the 
hand. 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  society  whidi  he  was 
voii.  I.  B 
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deratood  by  Mr.  Malone.  That,  he  had  not  an  earlier 
and  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  world  was  then  of  little 
importance  to  him,  as  he  had  midoubtedly  enough  for 
all  useful  purposes,  especially  as  he  must  have  asso- 
ciated with  the  best  society  that  county  afforded.  But 
he  had  real  cause  to  lament  the  want  of  a  better  edu- 
cation in  his  profession.  The  basis  of  all  superior 
art  is  ability  in  drawing  the  human  figure,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  its  anatomy.  The  valuable  days  of  his  youth, 
— ^the  season  when  it  is  best,  if  not  alone,  acquired, 
— ^passed  without  his  obtaining  this,  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  youthful  study.  The  want  of  this  acquire- 
ment he  'felt  throughout  his  life ;  for,  owing  to  this 
neglect,  he  never  had  professional  strength  to  attempt 
to  execute  works  which  required  great  power  of  band 
over  form,  without  exposing  his  deficiency.  Thus  limit- 
ed in  professional  preparation,  he  directed  the  whole 
force  of  lus  mind  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  to  perfecticm 
that  which  he  could  do;  and  by  whatever  means  he 
advanced  in  lus  art,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  make  con- 
siderable progress  in  colouring  and  effect  before  he  left 
Devonshire  to  proceed  to  Italy." 

Such  are  the  observations  of  two  of  Sir  Joshua's 
biographers,  whose  remarks  are  very  justly  entitled  to 
our  attention.  But  if  we  consider  the  means  by  which 
Reynolds  advanced  in  Us  profession,  and  acquired  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  general  knowledge  with  very 
slender  advantages  of  education,  we  shall  probably  be 
inclined  to  attach  more  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Malone,  than  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject  appears  to 
be  consistent  with  fiact.  He  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  felt  the  full  force  of  Sir  Joshua's  remark ;  but 
his  recollection  of  its  general  tenor  (for  lus  veracity 
cannot  be  doubted)  is  very  likely,  we  think;  to  have  been 
correct. 
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In  looldng  back  upon  the  period  alluded  to,  and 
comparing  it  with  more  recent  stages  of  his  life,  it  is 
natural  that  Sir  Joshua  should  have  taken  the  view  of 
it  which  Mr.  Malone  has  attributed  to  him ;  and  that 
in  lamenting  the  time  which  he  confesses  ^to  have  lost, 
he  actually  regretted  it  *'  with  reference  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind ;"  and  not  to  any  neglect 
of  the  means  which  were  afforded  him  of  improving  in 
the  practice  of  his  art.  But  the  knowledge  in  question 
was  not  what  is  generally  understood  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind;  for  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Farington  remarks, 
that  he  had  enough  for  all  usefiil  purposes.  It  was  the 
want  of  proper  employment  for  the  mind,  of  which  he 
did  not  then  know  the  value,  that  Reynolds,  in  later 
years,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  lamented ; 
the  want  of  the  society  of  men  of  talent  and  learning, 
from  whom  he  could  have  gained  information,  and 
acquired  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  and 
a  more  correct  and  refined  taste,  than  he  had  the  means 
of  cultivating  in  Devonshire.  Sir  Joshua's  mental  ac- 
quirements were  chiefly  gained  from  observation,  during 
the  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with  m^n  of  Kberal 
minds  and  education ;  and  notwithstanding  the  labori- 
ous exercise  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  always  steadily 
persevered,  he  found  time  and  means  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  assistance  in  supplying  his  early  deficien- 
cies. He  taught  himself  to  think,  as  well  as  to  paint, 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  thoughts  of  others; 
and  so  firmly  was  he  persuaded  that  the  labour  of  the 
mind  is  the  most  essential  requisite  in  forming  a  great 
painter^  that  he  constantly  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
it  in  his  Discourses,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the 
hand. 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  society  whidi  he  was 
voi.  I.  s 
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likely  to  have  met  with  in  his  native  place,  and  what 
where  the  advantages  which  it  may  he  supposed  to  have 
afforded  ?  The  country  gentleman  of  Sir  Joshua's  time 
was  not  often  qualified  to  give  him  much  assistance  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  neglected  mind.  What  he  could 
give  was,  no  douht,  hherally  afforded :  a  good  day's 
hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing,  and  an  excellent  dinner, 
at  which  to  talk  over  the  exploits  and  mishaps  of  those 
engaged  in  the  sport,  were  prohahly  never  wanting  to 
him  in  Devonshire,  and  seldom  declined,  we  may 
reasonahly  conclude,  hy  a  youth  of  nineteen  and 
twenty. 

He  does  not  indeed  appear,  under  all  these  tempt- 
ations, to  have  much  neglected  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  hut  it  is  probahle  that  he  did  not  look  far  be- 
yond his  palette  and  pencils,  and  did  not  much  increase 
the  slender  stock  of  intellectual  acquirements  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  ateher  of  Hudson.  He  had 
not  then  the  same  views  of  art  which  he  possessed  in 
later  years,  and  had  no  sufficient  means  of  expanding 
his  mind,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  his  deficiencies  and 
to  take  the  best  means  of  correcting  them.  The  com*- 
panion  of  Johnson  and  Burke  well  knew  what  he  had 
gained  from  their  society,  and  could  appreciate  the  differ** 
ence  between  what  Malone  has  called  "  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind,"  and  the  species  of  in- 
formation which  he  had  gained  during  a  three  years' 
residence  among  country  gentlemen. 

We  must,  however,  conclude*  that  at  the  period  to 
which  Sir  Joshua  adverted*  he  had  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the^  family  of  the  Mudges,  by  whose  at- 
tainments he  appears  to  have  profited  so  much,  and 
fot  whom  he  entertained  a  most  sincere  regard.  This 
acquaintance  must  be  reckoned,  on  the  authority  of 
Northcote,  who    owed    much    to    the    same    family. 
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*'  among  the  earliest  of  his  liteFary  connections." — **  I 
have  myself  heard  Sir  Joshua  declare/'  he  continues, 
"  that  the  elder  Mr.  Mudge  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
wisest  man  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  life ;  and  so 
great  an  admirer  was  he  of  the  hterary  works  of  Mr. 
Mudge,  that  he  had  intended  to  have  republished  his 
sermons,  which  were  out  of  print,  and  also  to  have 
written  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character." 

The  improvement  which  Sir  Joshua  had  made  in 
colouring  previously  to  his  departure  for  Italy,  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  works  erf  William 
Gandy,  which  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  study- 
ing in  Devonshire.  "  He  told  me  himself,"  observes 
Northcote,  "that  he  had  seen  portraits  by  Gandy 
that  were  equal  to  those  of  Rembrandt ;  one,  in  par- 
ticular, of  an  alderman  of  Exeter,  which  is  placed  in  a 
public  building  in  that  city.  I  have  also  heard  him 
repeat  some  observations  of  Gandy,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  him,  and  which  he  approved  of ;  one  in 
particular  was,  '  that  a  picture  ought  to  have  a  richness 
in  its  texture,  as  if  the  colours  had  been  composed  of 
(H'eam  or  cheese,  and  the  reverse  to  a  hard  and  husky 
or  dry  manner.'"*  Mr.  Farington  mentions  having 
seen  a  much  esteemed  picture  by  Gandy,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  opinion,  "  that  Reynolds  might, 
have  imbibed,  at  an  early  age,  a  strong  impression  from 
studying  the  works  of  that  artist ;  and  that  he  carried 
with  him  to  Italy  a  recollection  of  their  peculiar  solemn 
and  forcible  effect.  Certainly,"  he  adds,  "some  of 
the  pictures  which  Re3niolds  painted  while  he  was  in 
Devonshire  have  a  depth  of  tone  and  colour  wholly 
unlike  the  flat  and  insipid  pictures  of  the  artists  who 
were  then    most    celebrated  in  London."     A    clever 

*  Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  artist  will  be 
found  in  the  supplement  to  Northcote*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua. 
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portrait  of  himself,  which  represents  him  with  his 
palette  and  pencils,  and  shading  the  light  from  his 
eyes,  was  painted  at  this  time ;  the  engraving  is  taken 
from  it  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Northoote's 
Memoirs.  At  the  same  period  he  painted  Miss  Chud- 
leigh,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Duchess  of  Kingston ; 
and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  the 
house  which  he  had  taken  at  Plymouth  Dock,  and 
where  he  resided  with  his  two  youngest  unmarried 
sisters,  he  acquainted  him,  with  some  degree  of  exult- 
ation, that  he  had  painted  the  portrait  of  the  greatest 
man  of  the  place  —  the  commissioner  of  the  dock- 
yard. But  the  picture  which  appears  to  have  brought 
him  most  into  notice  at  this  period  was  a  portrait  of 
Captain  Hamilton,  now  in  possession,  says  Malone,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Abercom ;  and  there  is  a  portrait  of 
the  same  gentleman,  with  his  children  around  him,  a 
small  feunily  piece  painted  about  the  same  time,  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Eliot,  at  port  Eliot  in  Cornwall.  It 
was  on  seeing  the  first-mentioned  portrait  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  and  that  of  the  boy  reading,  painted  at  the 
same  period,  that  Sir  Joshua,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
expressed  regret  at  the  httle  improvement  he  had 
made  in  the  interval ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  with  his 
elevated  conception  of  excellence  he  would  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  feeling  on  reviewing  the  latest 
works  which  he  painted,  could  he  have  lived  to  acquire 
a  still  farther  proficiency  in  his  art.  His  ardent  mind 
was  not  formed  to  look  with  complacency  on  what  he 
had  already  acquired;  but  he  turned  his  eye  steadily 
on  those  difficulties  which  he  thought  he  had  not  yet 
subdued,  and  prepared  to  encounter  them  with  the 
energy  and  the  coolness  of  a  long-practised  champion 
m  art.  Secure  of  the  advantages  already  obtained,  he 
dismissed  them  in  turn  from  his  attention ;  and,  while 
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any  single  object  remained  to  be  contended  for,  he 
attacked  it  as  if  it  had  been  worth  all  the  rest.  The 
possession  of  the  world  could  not  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  Alexander ;  and  when  Reynolds  had  mastered  all  the 
existing  difficulties  of  his  art,  he  would  himself  have 
imagined  new  ones. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  he  quitted  Hudson,  young 
Reynolds  lost  an  anxious  and  affectionate  parent.  His 
fiither  died  on  Christmas-dav,  1 746,  universally  beloved 
and  lamented. 

Sir  Joshua  is  known  to  have  early  imbibed  the  habit 
of  thinking  philosopliically ;  and  he  made  it  a  constant 
rule  in  later  years  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  affected 
by  occurrences  of  comparatively  trifling  importance, 
or  overcome  by  those  which  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
cited him.  The  philosopher,  however,  even  though  he 
be  a  stoic,  is  not  necessarily  devoid  of  the  feeling  which 
he  seeks  to  conceal,  and  we  caimot  persuade  ourselves 
that  a  shock  of  this  nature  was  not  very  acutely  felt, 
thoairh  its  effects  have  not  been  noticed  bv  Revnolds's 
biographers. 

The  ties  of  kindred  are  strong  in  more  remote  de- 
grees of  relationship ;  but  those  which  bind  parents  and 
children  have  qualities  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
cannot  be  drawn  closer,  for  the  range  of  human  feeling 
will  admit  of  no  closer  connection ;  and  they  cannot  be 
loosened,  for  neither  time  nor  circumstances  can  weaken 
the  feelings  by  which  they  are  cemented. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  destined 
to  rejoice  in  the  weU-eamed  and  brilliant  reputation 
that  his  son  acquired  in  later  years ;  but  we  have  still 
the  satisfoction  of  knowing,  that  he  lived  to  see  him 
reach  a  degree  of  eminence  from  which  great  results 
might   reasonably  be  anticipated,  and  the   ever   partial 
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eye  of  a  &ther  may  be  rather  suspected  of  extending* 
than  of  diminishing  the  prospect  held  out  to  him. 

During  his  residence  at  Plymouth  Dock,  Reynolds 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  fiEunily  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  who  patronized  him  waimly,  and  not  only 
employed  him  in  his  profession,  but  recommended  hini 
to  the  Honourable  Augustus  Keppel,  then  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  and  afterwards  Viscount  Keppel.  This  of- 
ficer was  about  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  Centurion,  to 
take  command  of  a  squadron,  as  commodore,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  to 
carry  out  presents  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  was  em- 
powered at  the  same  time  to  demand  restitution  of  the 
money  which  had  been  recently  plundered  out  of  the 
Prince  Frederic  packet  by  the  corsairs.  Captain 
Keppel  was  at  this  time  fitting  out  at  Plymouth  Dock, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  very  gladly  availed  himself  of  his 
earnest  invitation  to  accompany  him  during  part  of 
the  voyage.  As  the  equipment  of  the  squadron  and 
the  preparation  of  the  presents  were  likely  to  occupy 
some  time,  the  commodore  had  orders  to  proceed  to 
sea  immediately  in  the  Centurion;  and  he  sailed,  ac- 
compaoied  by  Reynolds,  on  the  11th  May,  1749.  To 
visit  Italy,  and  Rome  in  particular,  had  long  been  the 
object  of  Reynolds's  ambition  :  he  was  now  nearly 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  successful  employment 
in  Devonshire  had  enabled  him  to  set  aside  a  s\un 
which  he  thought  might  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
Captain  Keppel's  invitation  was  therefore  peculiarly 
well  timed,  and  the  opportunity  which  now  offered 
itself  was  more  favourable  to  our  yoimg  artist's  views 
than  his  most  sanguine  expectations  could  have  anti- 
cipated. His  voyage  was  made  very  agreeable  to  him 
by  the  attentions  of  the  commodore,  who  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  gratified  his  curiosity  at 
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every  place,  where  the  ship  touched  whenever  an 
opportunity  was  afforded.  The  Centurion  arrived  at 
lisboQ  on  the  24th  of  May,  where  Re3molds  saw  a  hull- 
fight  and  many  grand  reHgious  processions.  On  the 
9th  of  June  the  ship  anchored  at  Gihraltar,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  proceeded  to  Algiers,  in  execution  of 
the  orders  of  the  admiralty.  On  arriving  at  Algiers, 
July  20th,  Reynolds  accompanied  Captain  Keppel  on 
a  visit  of  state  to  the  Dey,  to  whom  he  was  also  intro- 
duced; and  as  the  ohject  of  the  mission  was  soon 
accomplished,  through  the  spirited  conduct  of  the 
youthful  commodore,  the  vessel  quitted  the  African 
coast,  and  sailed  for  Port  Mahon  in  the  island  of 
Minorca. 

"  At  Port  Mahon,"  says  Northcote,  "  the  friendship 
of  the  commodore,  as  weU  as  his  own  merit,  soon  intro- 
duced him  to  notice;  and  he  was  husily  employed  in 
painting  the  portraits  of  almost  all  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  and  on  the  station,  much  to  the  improvement 
of  his  skill  and  fortune.*'  General  Blakeney,  the  go- 
vernor, was  particularly  attentive  to  him,  and  insisted 
on  his  not  being  at  any  expense  for  quarters  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence  in  the  island  :  he  also  pressed 
him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  take  his  seat  every 
day  at  the  government  table. 

Reynolds  was  obliged  to  remain  longer  at  Port 
Mahon  than  he  originally  intended,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  His 
horse  fell  with  him  down  a  precipice,  and  his  face 
was  cut  so  severely,  as  to  oblige  him  to  keep  his  room 
for  some  time.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  Northcote 
observes,  that  his  lip  was  so  much  bruised  as  to  oblige 
him  to  have  part  of  it  cut  off;  and  hence  arose  that 
^^pparent  contraction  which  Mr.  Edwards  supposes  to 
have  been  owing  to  his  subsequent  illness  at  Rome* 
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His  recovery  enabled  him  to  put  in  execution'  his 
original  plan  of  visiting  Italy,  and  for  a  time  he  took 
leave  of  his  friend  the  commodore,  who  had  treated 
him  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  attention,  affording  him  the  liberal  use  of 
his  cabin  and  library,  and  introducing  him,  when  in 
port,  to  the  first  circles  in  which  he  associated. 
Reynolds  oiow  took  a  passage  to  Leghorn,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Rome,  there  to  realise  the  visions 
wliich  inflamed  his  youthful  mind  when  he  read  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle. 

"  Rome,"  observes  the  author  of  the  lives  of  British 
Artists,  in  his  spirited  and  entertaining  account  of  Sir 
Joshua,  "Rome,  which  is  in  reality  to  painters  what 
Parnassus  is  in  imagination  to   poets,  was'  frequently 
present   to   the  &ncy  of  Reynolds,  and  he  longed  to 
;8ee  with  his  own  eyes  the  glories  in  art  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much :  he  desired  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  princes  of  the  profession,  and  profit,  if  possible,  by 
studying  their  productions.     A  visit  to  the  Sistine  Chapel 
confers  on  an  artist  that  kind  of  dignity  which  studying 
at  a  university  bestows  on  a  scholar ;   apd  one  would 
imagine,  frt)m  the  importance  attached  to  such  a  pil- 
grimage, that  excellence  in  painting  could  be  acquired 
like  knowledge  in  Greek :  but  the  power  to  remember  is 
one  thing,  and  the  power  to  create  is  another."* 

It  may  here   be    suggested,  that  Rome  is,  in  fact, 
something  more  to  the  student  in  painting  than  an 


*  Cunninghaiki'B  Lives  of  British  Painters,  p.  217.  Mr. 
Canninghain  has  giyen  us  a  very  comprehensive  and  highly 
entertaining  Life  of  Sir  Joshua ;  but  we  shall  frequently  hare 
occasion  to  combat  the  observations  which  he  makes  on  the  subject 
of  art,  and  shall  sometimes  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  differ  with 
him  in  his  estimate  of  the  personal  character  of  Reynolds,  of 
which  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  taken  quite  so  liberal  a  view, 
as  the  circumstance  to  which  he  has  alluded  will  justify. 
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imaginary  source  of  inspiration ;  it  is  a  practical  school 
for  the  study  of  art,  and  for  those  important  branches 
of  it,  in  particular,  which  alone  can  give  it  the  intel- 
lectual value  which  constitutes  its  greatest  attraction. 
Sir  Joshua  gained  more  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  than 
the  empty  distinction  of  having  visited  it :  and  if  others 
have  retired  from  it  with  no  larger  views  of  art  than 
those  with  which  they  first  may  have  entered  it,  the 
fault  must  be  attributed  to  the  weakness  or  the  care- 
lessness of  the  visitors,  and  not  to  the  works  which  thev 
contemplated. 

We  must  also  recollect,  that  the  power  of  creating 
depends  upon  the  power  of  remembering ;  invention  ia 
little  more  than  a  new  combination  of  ideas  already 
acquired,  aud  he  who  has  most  enriched  his  mind  with 
the  stores  of  nature  and  of  art  will  always  have  the 
most  fertile  and  the  readiest  invention.  Sir  Joshua 
aptly  apphed  the  observation  of  Grotius  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  study  : — **  Nothing  can  come  of 
nothing  :**  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  power  of 
creating  will  come  to  an  artist  by  instinct ;  ideas  must 
£rst  be  laid  up  in  the  mind,  before  the  ability  of  se- 
lecting and  combining  them,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  novelty  and  the  powerful  attraction  of 
interest,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  itself: 
we  may  wait  very  long  for  inspiration,  if  there  be  no 
•stock  to  draw  upon  for  the  display  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  nature  of  the  matter  collected  is  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  the  habit  of  collecting  it ;  and  the 
best  materials,  where  the  powers  of  applying  them  are 
equal,  will  always  produce  the  most  valuable  results. 

If  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Vatican,  as  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  believe,  contain  the  finest 
examples  of  graphic  art  within  their  walls  of  which 
we  have  now  any  knowledge,  can  we  wonder  that  the 
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artiBt  who  is  in  pmvuit  of  exceUence  ehoold  seek  it 
where  he  knows  it  will  certainly  be  found;  and 
may  he  not,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry and  ostentation,  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  his  professional  divinities,  which  is  here  so 
incautiously  held  up  to  ridicule  ?  If  dunces  have 
come  back  from  Italy  to  talk  of  what  they  were  unable 
to  comprehend,  and  paint  dreams  of  perfection  sug- 
gested to  waking  imbecility  by  the  nightmare  of  a 
dense  or  disordered  imagination,  must  the  student  who 
can  bring  to  the  study  of  excellence  the  power  of 
imbibing  and  retaining  it,  with  the  laudable  determin- 
ation of  exerting  such  ability  to  the  utmost,  be  de- 
terred from  so  rational  and  so  profitable  an  indulgence 
by  the  fear  of  being  confounded  with  ignorant  and 
self-sufficient  coxcombs'  in  art  ?  No  man  disliked  the 
cant  of  criticism»  or  despised  the  pedantry  of  the 
schools,  more  than  did  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  yet  no 
one  contended  more  strenuously  for  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools, 
than  he  did  on  every  occasion  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
persuade  himself  that  excellence  in  painting  could  be 
acquired  like  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  yet  he  knew  that 
the  dignity  and  classic  simplicity  of  art  could  nowhere 
be  studied  with  greater  advantage  than  at  Rome,  and 
that  unless  they  were  sought  for  and  reduced  to  fixed 
principles  they  would  not  be  acquired  at  all. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Reynolds  lost  no  time  in 
forwarding  the  objects  of  his  journey.  . "  He  contem- 
plated," says  Northcote,  "with  unwearied  attention 
and  ardent  zeal  the  various  beauties  which  marked 
the  styles  of  different  schools  and  difiTerent  ages;  he 
sought  for  truth,  taste,  and  beauty  at  the  fountain 
headr     It  was  with  no  eommon  eye  that  he    beheld 
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the  prodndioiis  of  the  great  nuuBtere ;  he  copied  and 
fljLeldhed  in  the  Vatican  audi  parte  of  the  works  of 
Raflitelle  and  Michel  Angelo  as  he  thought  wopld  he 
most  conducive  to  his  future  excellence,  and  hy  his 
well-directed  study  acquired,  whilst  he  contemplated 
the  hest  works  of  the  hest  masters,  that  grace  of 
thinking  to  which  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his 
subsequent  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  at- 
tending more  particularly  to  this,  he  avoided  all  en- 
gagemente  for  copying  works  of  art  for  the  various 
travellers  at  that  time  in  Rome,  knowing  that  kind  of 
employment,  as  he  afterwards  said  in  a  letter  to  Barry, 
to  be  totally  useless :  '  Whilst  I  was  at  Rome  I  was 
very  little  employed  by  them,  and  that  little  I  always 
considered  as  so  much  time  lost/  " 

Re3molds  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  studies  to 
bestow  much  attention  upon  epistolary  correspondence ; 
"  but  I  think  it  not  improper,"  ccHitinues  Mr.  North- 
cote,  "  to  insert  here  the  following  letter,  as  the  first 
sketch  of  one  he  sent  to  his  friend  and  patron  Lord 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  written  with  admirable  simplicity 
of  language,  and  rendered  interesting  from  the  elegant, 
grateful,  and  feeling  mind  it  displays,  as  well  as  show- 
ing the  absurdity  of  imputing  some  others  to  his  pen. 


" '  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  & 


<( 


'  Mt  LoRn, 


"  '  I  am  now,  thanks  to  your  lordship,  at  the  height  of 
my  wishes,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  works  of  art 
that  the  world  has  produced.  I  had  a  very  long  pas- 
sage, though  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  am  at  last  in  Rome, 
having   seen   many   places   and   sights   which  I  never 
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tbonght  of  seeing.  I  have  been  at  Lifibon,  Cadiz, 
Gibialtar,  Algiers,  and  Mahon.  The  commodore  staid 
at  Lisbon  a  week,  in  which  time  there  happened  to  be 
two  of  the  greatest  sights  that  could  be  seen  had  he 
staid  there  a  whole  year, — a  bull  feast,  and  the  proces- 
sion of  Corpus  Christu  Your  lordship  will  excuse  me  if 
I  say  that,  from  the  kind  treatment  and  great  civilities 
I  have  received  from  the  commodore,  I  fear  I  have 
even  laid  your  lordship  under  obligations  to  him  on  my 
account;  since  from  nothing  but  your  lordship's  re- 
commendation I  could  possibly  expect  to  meet  with 
that  polite  behaviour  with  which  I  have  always  been 
treated;  T  had  the  use  of  his  cabin  and  his  study  of 
books  as  if  they  had  been  my  own,  and  when  he  went 
on  shore  he  generally  took  me  with  him,  so  that  I  not 
only  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal,  but  I 
saw  it  with  all  the  advantages  as  if  I  had  travelled  as 
his  equal.  At  Cadiz  I  saw  another  bull-feast.  I  ask 
your  l(N'dship's  pardon  for  being  guilty  of  that  usual 
piece  of  ill-manners  in  speaking  so  much  of  myself: 
I  should  not  have  committed  it  after  such  favours. 
Impute  my  not  writing  to  the  true  reason;  I  thought 
it  impertinent  to  write  to  your  lordship  without  a  pro- 
per reason,  to  let  you  know  where  I  am,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  have  any  commands  here  that  I  am  capable 
of  executing.  Since  I  have  been  in  Rome  I  have  been 
looking  about  the  palaces  for  a  fit  picture  of  which  I 
might  take  a  copy  to  present  your  lordship  with, 
though  it  would  liave  been  much  more  genteel  to  have 
sent  the  picture  without  any  previous  intimation  of  it. 
Any  one  you  choose,  the  larger  the  better,  as  it  will 
have  a  more  grand  effect  when  hung  up,  and  a  kind  of 
painting  I  like  more  than  little.  Though  perhaps  it  will 
be  too  great  a  presumption  to  expect  it,  I  must  needs 
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own  I  most  impatiently  wait  for  this  order  from  your 
lordship. 

"  '  I  am,  &c. 

" '  Joshua  Rbtnolds.'  " 

This  letter  is  certainly  better  felt  than  expressed  ; 
but  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  imputation  to 
which  Mr.  Northcote  alludes — ^that  of  Reynolds  having 
been  in  early  life  very  grossly  illiterate.  His  style 
of  con*espondence  was,  however,  much  improved  in 
later  years ;  and  with  respect  to  the  originality  of  his 
Discourses,  which  Johnson,    or  Burke   was .  once    sue- 

t 

pected  of  composing,  it  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be 
questioned.  Indeed,  as  Farington  observes,  "there 
are  competent  judges  now  living,  who  well  remember, 
that,  when  required  to  exert  his  colloquial  powers,  he 
spoke  as  well  as  he  wrote,  and  clearly  showed  his 
ability  for  either  purpose." 

Young  Reynolds  found  time  wliile  at  Rome  to  write 
to  several  of  his  professional  acquaintai^ce  in  England, 
exhorting  them  to  follow  him,  and  adding — "that  if 
it  were  possible  to  give  them  an  idea  qf  what  was  to 
be  seen  there,  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  sculpture, 
paintings,  and  architecture,  &c.  they  woyld  think  it 
worth  while,  nay,  they  would  break  through  all  ob- 
stacles, and  set  off  immediately  for  Rome." 

"  Notwithstanding  these  expressions  of  geQeral  ad- 
miration," says  Farington,  "  the  mind  of  our  artist,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  declaration,  was  not  then  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  enable  him  to  appreciate,  on  a  first  view, 
the  excellence  of  the  sublime  conceptions  and  grand 
execution  displayed  in  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Rafaelle  in  the  Vatican." 

His  impressions  with  respect  to  these  performances, 
and  the  efforts  which  he  subsequently  made  to  acquire 
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a  better  feeling  for  art  than  he  brought  with  him  from 
EjDgland,  are  well  described  in  the  papers  collected  by 
Mr.  Malone.  "  Among  om*  anthor's  loose  papers/'  ob- 
serves his  biographer,  "  I  have  found  some  detached  and 
unconnected  thoughts,  written  occasionally,  as  hints  for 
a  Discourse,  on  a  new  and  singular  plan,  which  he 
appears,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  to  have  had  in 
contemplation  to  compose,  and  deliver  to  the  Academy  ; 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a  history  of  his 
mind,  so  far  as  concerned  his  art,  and  of  his  progress, 
studies,  and  practice,  together  with  a  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  enjoyed  and  the  disadvantages  he  had 
laboured  under  in  the  course  that  he  had  r^n ;  a  scheme 
from  which,  however  hable  it  might  be  to  the  ridicule  of 
wits  and  scoffers, — a  circumstance  of  which,  he  says,  he 
was  perfectly  aware, — he  conceived  that  the  students 
might  derive  some  usefrd  documents  for  the  regulation 
of  their  conduct  and  practice.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted," continues  Mr.  Malone,  "  that  he  did  not  live 
to  compose  such  a  discourse  ;  for,  from  the  ^  hand  of  so 
great  and  candid  an  artist,  it  could  not  but  have  been 
highly  curious  and  instructive.  One  of  these  frag- 
ments relating  to  his  feelings  when  he  first  went  to  Italy, 
every  reader  will,  I  am  confident,  be  pleased  with  its 
insertion." 

'' '  It  has  frequently  happened,'  says  this  great  painter, 
'  as  I  .was  informed  by  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican,  that 
many  of  those  whom  he  had  conducted  through  the 
various  apartments  of  that  edifice,  when  about  to  be 
dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of  Rafiaelle,.  and 
would  not  believe  that  they  had  already  passed  through 
the ,  rooms  where  they  are  preserved ;  so  little  im- 
pression had  these  performances  made  on  them.  One 
uf  the  first  painters  in  France  told  me  that  this  circum- 
stance happened  to  himself;   though  he  now  looks  on 
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Rafiadk  with  that  veneration  which  he  deserves  from 
all  painters .  and  lovers  of  the  art.  I  rememher  very 
well  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first  visited  the 
Vatican ;  but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother 
student,  of  whose  ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion, 
he  acknowledged  that  the  works  of  Raffaelle  had  the 
same  effect  on  him ;  or  rather,  that  they  did  not  pro* 
duce  the  effect  which  he  expected. 

"  '  This  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  and,  on  in- 
quiring farther  of  other  students,  I  found  that  those  per- 
sons only  who  from  natural  imbecility  appeared  1^  be 
incapable  of  ever  relishing  these,  divine  performances, 
made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  raptures  on  first 
beholding  them.*  In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I 
must  add,  that  though  disappointed  and  mortified  at 
not  finding  myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of  this 
great  mast^,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  or 
suppose  that  the  name  of  Raffaelle,  and  those  ad- 
mirable paintings  in  particular,  owed  their  reputation 
to  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  mankind;  on 
the  contrary,  my  not  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious 
I  ought  to  have  done  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
things  that  ever  happened  to  me.  I  foxmd  myself  in 
the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles  with  which 
I  was  unacquainted, — I  felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood 
abashed. 

"All  the  indigested  notions  of  painting  which  I  had 
brought  wi^  me  from  England,  where  the  art  was  at 

*  This  remark  has  been  occasionally  understood  to  imply,  that 
none  but  an  imbecile  person  can  be  alive,  at  first  sight,  to  the 
genius  of  Raffaelle  ;  an  assertion  ivhich  few  would  be  found  to 
assent  to,  even  on  the  faith  of  Sir  Joshtia*s  authority.  But  Rey- 
nolds clearly  says,  that  **  those  persons  only,  who  from  natural 
imbecility  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  relishing  these  divine  per- 
formances»  made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  raptures  on  first 
beholding  them,"  and  affected  emotions  which  they  did  not  feel. 
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the  lowest  ebb, — it  could  not,  indeed,  be  lower, — were 
to  be  totally  done  away  with  and  eradicated  from  my 
mind.  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  very 
solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  a  little  child. 
Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  proceeded  to 
copy  some  of  those  excellent  works.  I  viewed  them 
again  and  again;  I  even  affected  to  feel  their  merits, 
and  to  admire  them  more  than  I  reallv  did.  In  a  short 
time,  a  new  taste  and  new  perceptions  began  to  dawn 
upon  me,  and  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  originally 
formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art,  and  that 
this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to  the  high  rank 
which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

"The  truth  is,  that  if  these  works  had  reaUy  been 
what  I  expected,  they  would  have  contained  beauties 
superficial  and  alluring,  but  by  no  means  such  as  would 
have  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputation  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained.'  ** 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  ^e  Uttle  admiration 
which  a  young  English  artist  of  1749,  unacquainted 
with  the  noble  works  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  un- 
practised in  the  art  of  drawing,  experienced  in  con- 
templating, for  the  first  time,  the  dignified  simphcity 
of  Raffaelle.  Had  he  received  the  same  advantages  of 
early  education  which  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  perusal  of  his  own  invaluable  dis- 
courses, have  subsequently  afforded  to  the  student  in 
art,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. But  he  had  not  been  taught  to  look  at  nature 
in  the  abstract,  and  had  never  raised  his  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  intellectual  art.  He  not  only  found 
himself  ^^  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  was  unacquainted,"  but  he  had 
learned  to  consider  other  parts  of  th^  art  of  painting* 
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which  he  afterwards  pronounced  to  he  suhordinate,  as 
possessing  the  highest  claims  to  excellence. 

That  Reynolds  had  not  the  feeling  to  appreciate 
the  nohle  productions  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  came 
to  he  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  they 
found  tiieir  claims  to  admiration,  is  disproved  hy  his 
suhsequent  opinion  of  them,  hy  the  influence  which 
they  had  upon  his  style,  and  hy  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  recommends  them  to  the  constant  attention 
of  the  student. 

It  was  not  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  these 
performances  which  paralysed  the  feelings  and  the 
judgment  of  the  English  painter,  hut  the  medium 
through  which  they  were  conveyed  to  his  eye,  that 
at  first  sight  prevented  their  effect  upon  his  mind. 
He  did  not  find  them  adorned  with  the  splendour  of 
colour,  and  rohed  in  the  majesty  of  Rembrandt's  light 
and  shade.  Their  first  effect  upon  the  eye  was  too 
weak  to  excite  the  strong  feeling  of  admiration  which 
he  came  prepared  to  indulge  in,  and  which  they  are 
so  trulv  calculated  to  excite,  when  viewed  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  dignity  and  sentiment  displayed  in  them. 
He  viewed  them  simply  as  pictures,  and  found  them 
deficient  in  qualities,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  most  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  fine 
work  of  art— the  attractions  of  colour  and  light  and 
shade ;  perhaps,  also,  those  of  texture  and  painter- 
like  execution,  of  which  he  had  already  begun  to  feel 
the  beauties,  and  which  he  afterwards  laboured  so 
successfolly  to  acquire  in  the  works  which  he  has  left 
us  to  delight  in. 

He  has  since  expressed  a  doubt  whether  these  quali- 
fications are  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  historic  or 
poetic  compositions,  as^  embodied  in  the  gran^d  style 
of  art,  and  seems  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  wquld 

VOL.  I.  F 
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rather  dimmiflh  than  increase  the  importance  of  worki 
of  such  description.  The  painter  who  could  best  have 
united  all  the  qualities  of  the  art  was  Titian;  and  he 
had,  for  the  most  part,  too  httle  of  the  imagination  of 
Raffistelle  to  affoild  us  so  desirable  an  union  of  perfec- 
tions. Yet  if  so  much  sublimity  has  been  given  by 
colour,  with  comparatively  httle  assistance  from  design, 
and  light  and  shade,  to  the  picture  of  Peter  the  Martyr, 
we  may  perhaps  found  a  hope  of  the  possibihty  of  greater 
success  iti  an  union  of  the  quahties  of  Raphael  and 
Titian,  when  exerted  on  subjects  of  a  more  extended 
and  higher  description,  if  human  nature  be  capable  of 
uniting  them. 

The  dignified  solemnity  and  highly  impressive  cha- 
racter of  this  performance  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  powers  of  colour,  for  the  light  and  shade,  or 
rather  Ught  and  dark,  of  the  picture  result  from  local 
colour  only,  and  the  action,  expression,  and  design  of 
the  figures,  however  well  conceived  and  executed,  ate 
but  secondary  in  contributing  to  the  wonderful  effect 
of  the  whole.  The  genius  of  colour  has  succeeded  in 
exciting  the  emotions  of  pity  and  terror,  which  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  peculiar  gift  of  design  to  call 
forth  exclusively  from  the  spectator;  and  the  feeling 
so  created  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  which  Raf- 
faelle  or  Michel  Angelo  have  excited  by  the  powers 
in  wliich  they  excelled.* 

It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  in  speaking  of 
Venetian  art  generally,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Roman   and  Florentine   schools.   Sir  Joshua  does  not 

•  

*  The  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the  David 
and  Goliath,  afford  ample  proofs  of  Titian's  power  of  design, 
when  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  Roman  school ;  but  they  are 
unfortunately  so  much  injured  by  the  damp  that  their  effect  of 
colour,  though  still  admirable,  is  widely  difterent  from  that  which 
they  presented  originally. 
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indade  Titian  in  the  list  of  those  painters  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  what  he  terms  the  ornamental, 
or  florid,  style  of  painting  ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
he  considers  the  best  works  of  this  master  as  consistent, 
in  point  of  colour,  with  the  sublimity  of  intellectual 
art.* 

"Having  since  that  period,"  continues  Sir  Joshua, 
"frequently  revolved  the  subject  in  my  mind,  \  am 
now  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  relish  for  the  higher  ex- 
cellences of  the  art  is  an  acquired  taste,  which  no 
man  ever  possessed  without  long  cultivation  and  great 
labour  and  attention. 

"  On  such  occasions  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned, 
we  are  often  ashamed  of  our  apparent  dulness ;  as  if 
it  were  expected  that   our   minds,   like  tinder,  should 


*  "  For  my  own  part,"  observes  Reynolds,  **  when  I  speak  of 
the  Venetian  painters,  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  Paolo 
Veronese  and  Tintonet,  to  the  exclusion  of  Titian ;  for  tliough 
his  style  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  many  other  of  the  Italian  schools, 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  senatorial  dignity  about  him,  which,  however 
awkward  in  his  imitators,  seems  to  become  him  exceedingly.  His 
portraits  alone,  from  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  character 
which  he  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greatest  respect,  as  he 
undoubtedly  stands  in  the  first  rank  in  this  branch  of  thwart/' — 
Discourse  iv. 

Again,  **  It  is  to  Titian  we  must  turn  ^ur  eyes  to  find  excellence 
with  regard  to  colour  and  light  and  shade  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  was  both  the  first  and  the  greatest  master  of  this  art." 

*"  Rafiaelle  and  Titian  are  two  names  which  stand  the  highest 
in  our  art ;  one  fur  drawing,  the  other  for  painting." 

*'  llafifaelle  and  Titian  seemed  to  have  looked  at  nature  for 
different  purposes ;  they  both  had  the  power  of  extending  their 
view  to  the  whole ;  the  one  looked  only  for  the  general  effect 
as  produced  by  form,  the  other  as  produced  by  colour." — 
Discourse  xi. 

We  may  add,  what  Sir  Joshua  has  often  remarked  in  other 
parts  of  his  discourses,  that  sublimity,  whether  in  colour  or  de- 
sign, depends  upcn  the  power  of  generalising  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  judicious  exfTcise  of  this  power  that  Titian  is  indebted  for  his 
^eat  superiority. 

f2 
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instantly  catch  fire  from  the  divine  spark  of  Raphael's 
geniuB.  I  flatter  myself  that  now  it  would  be  so,  and 
that  I  have  a  just  and  hvely  perception  of  his  great 
powers;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  excellence 
of  his  style  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  hes  deep,  and  at 
the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily.  It  is  the  florid  style 
which  strikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eye,  for  a  time, 
without  ever  satisfying  the  judgment.  Nor  does  paint- 
ing in  this  respect  differ  from  other  arts.  A  just  and 
poetical  taste  and  the  acquisition  of  a  nice  disciimi- 
native  musical  ear  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even 
the  eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  brilliancy  of  two  diamonds, 
though  the  experienced  jeweller  will  be  amazed  at  its 
blindness ;  not  considering  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  himself  could  not  have  been  able  to  pronounce 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  perfect,  and  that  his 
own  power  of  discrimination  was  acquired  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees. 

.  These  remarks  have  been  combated  on  the  grounds 
that  "true  art  is  nature  exalted  and  refined,  but  it  is 
nature  still  j"  and  as  the  beauties  of  nature  require  only 
to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  properly  appreciated,  so 
those  of  art,  being  identified  with  them,  may  be  judged 
of,  intuitively  and  correctly,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  previous  education  to  regulate  the  judgment  of 
tlie  spectator. 

But  we  cannot  agree  that  the  beauties  of  nature 
require  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  felt,  for  we 
ourselves  have  known  manv  who  were  not  onlv  inca- 
pable  of  appreciating  them,  but  even  of  perceiving 
them  when  pointed  out;  and  on  occasions  where  ad- 
miration is  really  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
objects  in  nature,  if  he  who  expresses  it  for  that 
wliich.   in  liis  estimation,  is  characterised  by  sublimity 
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or  beauty,  should  be  ignorant  of  ^e  causes  which 
produce  these  qualities,  he  has  no  sufficient  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  feeUngs, 
and  may  often  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  he 
has  formed  of  the  ol^jects  contemplated. 

He  who  looks,  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  over  an 
extensive  tract  of  cultivated  ground,  lighted  up  with 
the  brilliant  or  the  glowing  tints  of  sunshine,  and  rich 
in  harmonious  variety  of  colour,  diversified  by  pleasing 
masses  of  shade,  will  view  it  with  feelings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  which  it  would  suggest  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  or 
the  squire.  They  could  not  feel  the  beauties  which 
he  would  deUght  in,  and  he  could  not  participate  in 
those  of  their  creation.  The  "  loftv  mountain"  would 
be  estimated  by  the  ordinary  observer,  simply  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height,  without  reference  to  the  gran- 
deur or  the  beauty  of  its  form,  to  its  advantages  of 
colour,  or  solemnity  of  light  and  shade ;  "  the  mighty 
sea,"  by  its  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  "  the  troubled 
sky,"  unless  announcing  a  storm,  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous  or  inconvenient  in  its  consequences,  would 
probably  excite  no  emotion  at  all.  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  who  really  can  appreciate  sublimity  or  beauty 
has  already  acquired,  from  whatever  sources,  tiiie  true 
feeling  of  a  painter  or  a  poet ;  and  if  they  who  main- 
tain a  contrary  position  be  at  any  time  properly  affected 
by  the  contemplation  of  objects  in  nature,  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  sublimity  or  beauty,  they  may  rea- 
sonably be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  more  than 
they  are  themselves  aware  of. 

If  true  art,  as  we  freely  allow,  be  natm%  exalted  and 
refined,  the  painter  must  first  understand  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  refined  and  exalted,  before  he 
can  apply  them,  with  adequate  efiect^  in  a  tasteful  or 
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dignified  rq^refientadon  of  it.  These  principles  are 
founded  upon  general  views  of  nature,  and  not  upon 
any  particular  or  accidental  appearance  of  it ;  and  he 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  generalise  will  not 
only  be  incapable  of  putting  them  in  practice,  but 
unable,  at  first,  to  comprehend  them. 

It  was  thus  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  he  had 
looked  at  nature  only  with  a  view  of  representing  that 
which  he  saw  before  him,  and  had  never  thought  of 
superadding  ideal  excellence  to  that  which  his  limited 
observation  suggested  to  him.  To  give  a  character  of 
general  interest  to  individual  nature,  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  its  important  peculiarities,  is  the  most 
arduous  task  of  a  portrait-painter  ;  and  Reynolds,  afto- 
studying  the  works  of  Rafi%ielle,  and  making  himself 
master  of  his  generalising  principles,  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  this  object;  which  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  contemplated  if  he  had  not  enlai^ed 
his  conception  of  art,  and  his  views  of  nature,  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  principles  which  are  applicable  to  character 
and  expression  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  general 
outline  of  objects,  and  are  essential  to  its  grace  or  its 
dignity :  they  extend  to  the  tones  and  local  colouring 
of  a  pictra-e,  to  the  light  and  shadow  of  each  object 
separately,  as  well  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  masses 
of  light  and  shade  which  give  the  general  efiect  of  the 
whole  :  there  is  nothing,  in  fact,  which  is  uninfluenced 
by  them  in  any  part  of  a  fine  work  of  art ;  and  nature, 
without  generalising  principles  to  regulate  it,  would  be 
useless  to  the  artist  who  aims  at  producing  even  a  mode- 
rately well-conducted  picture. 

Some  of  these  general  principles  are  acquired  in  the 
course  of  practice  by^  artists  of  common  observation : 
but  those  on  which  the  higher  views  of  art  depend 
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require  the  mind  of  the  painter  to  he  elevated  to  the 
standard  of  ideal  perfection ;  and  it  is  ha*e  that  the 
stady  of  abstract  principles  is  more  imperatively  ne- 
cessary. Michel  Angelo,  Rafiaelle,  and  Titian,  have 
carried  them  feurther  than  any  in  the  loftier  ranges  of 
art,  and  Reynolds,  in  his  own  peculiar  department,  Ims 
no  competitor  but  Titian  to  contend  with,  whom,  indecc 
he  has  frequently  surpassed. 

The  minds  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Ra^eUe  were 
formed  on  the  study  of  Gredan  sculpture,  and  they 
took  the  views  of  nature,  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
dispositions,  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  presented 
to  tiiem.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  not  this  advan- 
tage :  but  he  analysed  the  principles  which  he  observed 
in  tiie  works  of  these  two  great  masters,  and  which 
had  previously  been  wholly  unknown  to  him ;  and  by 
his  power  of  just  discrimination,  assisted  by  native,  per- 
haps we  may  say  by  early  acquired,  good  feeling,  he 
formed  the  style  which  he  applied  to  the  practice  of  his 
art  on  the  basis  which  they  had  erected  for  him. 

That  a  taste  for  true  excellence  is  the  gift  of  nature, 
we  repeat  that  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  imagine  ; 
and  if  w«  admit  tiiat  some  are  gifted  with  the  capacity 
of  acquiring  it  much  sooner  than  others,  and  that  many 
appear  to  be  disqualified  by  nature  from  ever  acquirmg 
it  at  all,  we  think  that  farther  concession  on  this  point 
caimot  with  reason  be  expected. 

If  liie  suggestions  of  nature  were  found  to  be  inva- 
riably infallible,  we  should  then,  indeed,  have  reason  to 
put  imj^cit  fidtii  in  them  :  but  we  know  from  experience 
that  most  of  them  are  rather  the  results  of  ignorance 
than  of  sound  discriminati<Mi ;  and  if  all  our  independ- 
ent or  unacquired  feehngs  must  be  received  as  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  on  that  account  pronounced  to  be 
infrJlible,  we  shall  have  the  same  authority  for  ridi- 
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culous  ^Emcies  as  for  the  most  unerring  concIasiQns, 
and  taste  and  caprice  will  have  eqnal  pretensions  to 
orthodox}*. 

In  the  absence  of  some  definite  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  our  feelings,  we  must  take 
our  ideas  on  trust,  and  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
experience  whether  they  may  chance  to  be  tme  or 
false ;  and  the  result  of  such  a  system  would  probably 
be  that  we  should  spend  a  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  which  a  few  years,  perhaps,  would  suffice 
to  attain,  or  which  it  might  happen  that  we  should  never 
acquire  at  all. 

Reynolds  had  the  good  sense  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  those  impressions  which  a  first  view  oi  Roman ' 
art  suggested  to  his  inexperienced  mind.  He  submitted 
them  to  the  test  of  laborious  examination,  and  found 
them  eventually  to  be  wrong.  Yet  it  was  not  that  he 
actually  thought  differently  from  Raphael  in  his  estimate 
of  the  causes  of  true  dignity  in  art ;  but  that  he  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  take  nature  as  he  found 
it,  and  had  not  yet  attempted  to  raise  its  ordinary  scale 
from  individuahty,  or  accidental  appearance,  to  that  of 
ideal  perfection,  founded  on  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  it  than  he  had  ever  contemplated  the  existence  of : 
his  readiug  of  nature  had  been  limited,  and  the  epic  of 
his  art  was  unknown  to  him. 

He  had  to  search  for  feelings  which  had  never  been 
excited;  to  ruminate  on  ^e  value  of  beauties  which, 
till  then,  had  escaped  his  notice,— beauties  which  w^e 
not  so  much  in  decided  opposition  to  those  which  he 
had  previously  admitted  and  appreciated,  as  they  were 
higher  in  quality,  and  dependent  on  other  causes  for 
their  value. 

When  Sir  Joshua  asserted  that  "  a  relish  for  the 
higher  excellences  of  art  is  an  acquired  taste  which 
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no  man  ever  possessed  without  long  caltiyatioii,  and 
great  labour  and  attention,"  he  was  himself  an  admir- 
able example  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced;  and 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  the  iadividual,  or  to 
hear  of  his  existence  through  others,  who  had  confessed 
and  appreciated  the  merit  of  Raf^lle  without  much 
previous  study  of  his  works,  or  of  others  which  were 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  'those  which  that 
great  master  adopted.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity ;  and  till  others  can  prove,  on  better  grounds 
than  have  yet  been  advanced,  that  good  taste  is  the 
offspring  of  chance,  we  have  no  sufficient  cause  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

"  The  man  of  true  genius,"  continues  Sir  Joshua« 
"  instead  of  spending  all  his  hours,  as  many  artists 
do  while  they  are  at  Rome,  in  measuring  statues  and 
copying  pictures,  soon  begins  to  think  for  himself,  and 
endeavours  to  do  something  like  what  he  sees.  I 
consider  general  copying,"  he  adds,  "  as  a  delusive 
kind  of  industry :  ^e  student  satisfies  himsdf  with  the 
appearance  of  doing  something :  he  falls  into  the 
dangerous  habit  of  imitating  without  selecting,  and 
labouring  without  a  determinate  object :  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  sleeps  over  his  work ;  and 
those  powers  of  invention  and  disposition  which  ought 
particularly  to  be  called  out  and  put  into  action  lie 
torpid,  and  lose  their  energy  for  want  of  exercise.  How 
incapable  of  producing  anything  of  their  own  those  are 
who  have  spent  most  of  their  time  in  making  finished 
copies,  is  an  observation  well  known  to  all  thope  who  are 
conversant  with  our  art."* 

*  '*  Of  the  few  copies  which  Reynolds  made  while  at  Rome,  tW(» 
are  now/'  says  Malone,  "  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin,  who  married  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer, — St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  slaying  the  Dragon,  after  Guido,  and  the  School  of 
Athens,  from  Kaffaelle, — both  admirable  performances." 
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"  From  contemplating  the  works  of  Titian,  Coreggio, 
&c./'  he  says  in  another  of  his  fragments,  "  we  derive 
this  great  advantage, — ^we  learn  that  certain  niceties  of 
expression  are  capable  of  being  executed,  which  other- 
wise we  might  consider  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  diis 
inspires  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  and  we  are 
thus  excited  to  endeavour  at  other  excellences  in  the 
same  line." 

"  Some  account  of  Re3molds's  particular  practice 
and  habits  of  study  while  he  was  in  Italy  is,  I  know," 
observes  Mr.  Malone,  "  much  desired  by  several  artists 
of  the  present  day,  but  these  I  have  no  means  of  in- 
vestigating. The  method  which  he  employed  while 
at  Venice,  in  ordar  to  ascertain  the  principlGB  on 
whidi  the  great  masters  Gi  colouring  wrought,  and  to 
attain  the  true  management  of  light  and  shade,  he  has 
himself  particularly  menticmed  in  a  note  on  Du  Fres- 
noy's  poem." 

We  may,  however,  cc^ect,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  mediod  of  study,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  it  was  duefly  to  the  habit 
of  reasoning  upon  what  he  observed  in  the  works  of 
the  ancient  masters,  with  a  view  of  establishing  fixed 
and  definite  principles  for  the  regulation  of  his  future 
practice,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  extensive  mass  of 
general  information  which  he  had  evidently  acquired 
on  the  subject  of  his  art. 

In  the  works  which  he  contemplated  he  studied  the 
mind  rather  than  the  peculiarities  c^  tlie  painter,  and 
endeavoured  to  think  as  the  great  masters  thought, 
rather  than  to  imitate  their  mode  of  expressing  them- 
selves. 

When  by  frequent  and  laborious  observation  and 
comparison  he  had  formed  his  own  idea  of  what  true 
art  consisted  in,   he  had   recourse   to   nature  herself. 
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who*  as  he  remarks,  "  is  always  at  hand,  and  in  com- 
parison of  whose  true  splendonr  the  hest  C(^oured  pic- 
tures are  hut  faint  and  feehle." 

**  The  artist,"  he  observes,  **  who  has  his  mind 
filled  with  ideas,  and  his  hand  made  expert  by  practice, 
works  with  ease  and  readiness ;  whilst  he  who  would 
have  you  believe  that  he  is  waiting  for  the  inspirations 
of  genius  is  in  reality  at  a  loss  how  to  begin,  and  is  at 
last  dehvered  of  his  monsters  with  difficulty  and  pain. 
The  well  grounded  painter,  on  the  contpary,  has  only 
maturely  to  consider  his  subject,  and  all  the  mechanical 
parts  of  his  art  will  follow  without  his  exertion." 

The  mode  of  study  which  Sir  Joshua  adopted  him- 
self he  continually  recommends  to  the  students.  __ 

"  Instead  of  copying  the  touches  of  those  great 
masters,  copy  only  their  conceptions :  instead  of  tread- 
ing in  their  footsteps,  endeavour  only  to  keep  the  same 
road;  labour  to  invent  on  their  general  principles  and 
way  of  thinking ;  possess  yourself  with  their  spirit ; 
consider  with  yburself  how  a  Michel  Angelo  or  a 
RafiiiEielle  would  have  treated  this  subject,  and  work 
yourself  into  a  behef  that  your  picture  is  to  be  seen 
and  criticised  by  them  when  completed;  even  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  will  rouse  your  powers." 

"  But  as  mere  enthusiasm  will  carry  you  but  a  little 
y^j,  let  me  msonmiend  a  practice  that  may  be  equiva- 
lent  to,  and  will,  perhaps,  more  efficaciously  contribute 
to  your  advancement  than  even  the  verbal  corrections 
of  those  matters  themselves,  could  they  be  obtained : 
what  I  propose  is,  that  you  should  enter  into  a  kind  of 
competition,  by  painting  a  similar  subject,  and  making  a 
companion  to  any  picture  that  you  consider  as  a  model. 
After  you  have  fimshed  your  work,  place  it  near  the 
model,  and  compare  them  carefully  together :  you  will 
then  not  only  see  bat  fed  your  gwn  deficiencies  more 
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sensibly  than  by  precepts  or  any  other  means  of  instrac- 
tion.  The  true  principles  of  painting  will  mingle  with 
your  thoughts.  Ideas  thas  fixed  by  sensible  objects 
will  be  certain  and  definitive;  and,  sinking  deep  into 
the  .mind,  will  not  only  be  more  just  but  more  lasting 
than  those  presented  to  you  by  precepts  only,  which 
wiU  always  be  fleeting,  variable,  and  undetermined." 

'*We  all  must  have  experienced  how  lazily,  and 
consequently,  how  ineflectuaUy,  instruction  is  received 
when  forced  upon  the  mind  by  others.  Few  have  been 
taught  to  any  purpose  who  have  not  been  their  own 
teachers.  We  prefer  those  instructions  which  we  have 
given  ourselves  firom  our  affection  to  the  instructor; 
and  they  are  more  effectual  from  being  received  into 
the  mind  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  open  to 
receive  them." 

*'A  painter  should  form  his  rules  from  pictures 
rather  than  from  books  or  precepts :  rules  were  first 
made  from  pictures,  not  pictures  frx>m  rules.  Every 
picture  an  artist  sees,  whether  the  ftiost  excellent  or 
the  most  ordinary,  he  should  consider  from  whence 
that  fine  effect  or  that  ill  effect  proceeds ;  and  then 
there  is  no  picture  ever  so  indifferent  but  he  may  look 
at  to  his  profit." 

We  may  glean  from  the  spirit  of  these  observations 
the  nature  of  the  method  of  study  which  Reynolds 
considered  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  He  was  evidentlv 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  should  be 
kept  in  constant  action ;  and  that  the  mechanical  parts 
of  the  art,  though  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the 
more  intellectual  ones,  should  always  be  .secondary 
considerations.  That  more  can  be  learned  from  study- 
ing the  mind  of  the  painter  whom  we  take  as  a  model 
than  by  copying  any  number  of  his  pictures,  and  that 
unless  what  we  acquire  from  him  can  be  reduced  to 
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fixed  principles^  so  as  to  be  rendered  available  on  all 
occasions,  we  have  not  studied  his  works  with  good 
effect. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  while  he  studied 
the  principles  he  did  not  neglect  the  executive  parts 
of  the  art,  so  far  as  his  previous  education,  in  which 
we  have  already  observed  that  design  was  much  neg- 
lected, would  enable  him  to  acquire  them.  It  was  too 
late  in  life  to  commence  academical  studies  without 
losing  much  valuable  time  ;  and  as  he  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  portraiture,  he  judged  it  more 
expedient,  as  well  as  more  practicable,  to  endeavour 
to  perfect  himself  in  that  branch  of  the  art  rather  than 
to  engage  in  another  for  the  study  of  which  he  was 
wholly  unj)repared. 

Here  the  power  and  the  energy  of  his  mind  were 
displayed  with  unexampled  effect :  he  could  not,  under 
existing  circumstances,  enter  the  hsts  with  Michel 
Angelo  and  Raphael  in  their  own  comprehensive  de- 
partments, but  he  formed  the  bold  idea  of  applying 
the  principles  by  which  those  great  masters  acquired 
immortality,  to  the  elevation  of  his  own  branch  of 
painting,  and  determined  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual art  into  the  representations  of  individual 
nature. 

He  has  proved  himself- equal  to  the  task  which  his 
sound  discrimination  and  indefatigable  perseverance 
enabled  him  to  conceive  and  to  execute,  and  has  given 
a  higher  interest  and  a  more  extended  range  to  por- 
traiture than  any  of  the  greatest  masters  who  preceded 
him. 

'  Having  formed  his  noble  project,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  collect  the  materials  for  its  accompUsh- 
ment :  he  not  only  studied  the  means  of  giving  dignity 
and  expression   to  his  heads,    without   sacrificing  the 
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characteristic  peculiarities  of  his  sitters,  but  the  princi* 
pies  also  by  which  those  distinctions  might  be  placed  in 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  points  of  view. 

Where  the  power  of  design  was  most  essential  to  his 
object,  he  acquired  it  m  an  admirable  degree,  and  no 
painter  ever  drew  the  head  with  more  taste  and  decision 
than  Reynolds. 

In  the  works  of  Titian,  and  Corregio,  and  occasionally 
in  those  of  Velasquez,  he  studied  the  principles  of  colour 
and  light  and  shade  which  the  Roman  school  could  not 
afford  him,  and  in  these  points  still  adhered  to  the  gene- 
ralising principles  which  Raffaelle  and  Michel  Angelo 
appHed  to  design.  He  has  thus  been  very  frequenUy 
enabled  to  give  a  character  of  interest  to  his  subjects 
where  design  was  unable  to  supply  it,  and  materially  to 
increase  the  interest  of  such  as  design  had  already  made 
attractive. 

In  the  air  of  his  figures,  the  character  of  his  dra.- 
penes,  the  arrangement  of  his  back-grounds,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  his  pictures,  he  still  kept  in  view 
the  great  object  of  his  laborious  researches,  and  ap- 
plied the  same  principles  to  regulate  them  which  had 
influenced  other  parts  of  his  practice.  He  never  turned 
aside  from  the  broad  path  to  excellence,  which  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  first  pointed  out  to  him,  to 
loiter  in  the  mazes  where  others  have  bewildered 
themselves,  who  knew  not  the  value  of  time,  or  the 
importance  of  genuine  art.  We  know  not  whether 
most  to  admire  his  perseverance,  or  the  greatness  of 
the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed ;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  he  has  left  but  few  memorials  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  employed  his  time  in  Italy,  we  overlook  the 
great  mass  of  dignified  and  comprehensive  art  which 
displays  to  us  so  clearly,  in  the  subsequent  works  of 
liis  pencil,  the  objects  to  which  his  study  of  the  works 
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which  he  saw  there  was  directed,  and  the  means  which 
he  took  to  accomplish  them. 

If  more  had  been  essential  it  would  not  have  been 
wanting :  but  the  employment  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
of  the  hand,  was  that  by  which  Reynolds  profited  in 
Italy  ; .  for  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  executive 
parts  of  the  art  before  he  appUed  himself  so  closely  to 
its  theory,  and  he  did  not  think  the  practice  of  copy- 
ing was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
acquiring  a  facility  of  execution,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  iu  colouring. 

It  has  occasionally  been  remarked  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  devoted  himself  to  one  line  of  practice,  and 
recommended  another  to  the  students  in  his  dis- 
courses; that  he  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  Michel 
Angdo  and  Raphael,  the  great  founders  of  historical 
art,  and  was  himself  content  to  labour  in  an  humble 
department  which  had  but  little  aUiance  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  urgent  recommendation;  that  he  carried 
on  a  sort  of  manufactory  of  faces  by  which  he  gained 
a  considerable  income,  and  exhorted  young  artists  to 
waste  their  time  and  their  means  in  the  pursuit  of 
chimerical  excellence,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  de- 
partment of  art  uncongenial  with  the  taste  of  the 
country,  by  which  they  must  necessarily  starve;  that 
many  a  good  painter  of  domestic  life,  who  might  have 
gained  wealth  and  fame  in  the  style  of  art  which 
was  patronised,  became  the  victim  to  Sir  Joshua's  ill- 
judged  observations,  and  spent  a  wretched  life  in 
painting  bad  historical  pictures  instead  >  of  following 
the  natural  bent  of  his  own  inclination  and  the  cur- 
rent of  the  national  taste :  that  he  lavished  instruction 
with  a  liberal  hand  where  it  tended  to  forward  a  neg^ 
lected  and  unprofitable  department  of  painting,  and 
withheld  from  the  student  the  mysteries  of  portraiture. 
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and  the  secrets  by  which  he  himself  acquired  excel- 
lence in  the  practice  of  a  lucrative  profession. 

Of  all  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  talented  and  liberal-minded  artist  who  released  us 
from  the  shackles  of  gothicism»  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  school  of  art  which  now  stands  the  highest 
in  Europe,  we  think  these  are  the  most  inconsistent. 
If  any  man  had  reason  to  speak  in  praise  of  intel- 
lectual art,  to  which  he  owed  his  fame  and  his  fortune, 
it  surely  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  if  any  school 
o£  .painting  ever  needed  such  instruction  as  the  advocate 
for  Roman  art  is  diarged  with  instilling,  it  was  certainly 
that  of  Kneller,  and  Jervais,  and  Hudson. 

That  Reynolds  was  the  champion  of  qualities  in  art 
which  did  not  influence  Ins  peculiar  department  of 
painting,  and  which  cannot  be  successfully  employed 
in  the  comparatively  inferior  ranges  of  the  profession, 
appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  fact ;  and  when  we  look 
at  what  he  painted  before  he  went  to  Italy,  and. 
compare  his  works  of  that  period  with  his  subsequent 
productions,  there  are  ample  grounds  for  judging  that 
it  is  so.  We  could  not  doubt  the  sourfces  whence  he  drew 
the  magic  power  which  converted  the  pupil  of  Hudson 
into  the  successful  competitor  of  Titian  and  Velasquez, 
and  the  victor  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  when  viewed 
as  his  opponents  in  portraiture  or  in  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  general  art,  if  he  had  even  neglected 
to '  unveil  them  in  his  writings.  It  is  by  no  means  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  form  their  taste  on  the  works  of 
Michel  Angelo  and  Rafia^lle  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  that  style  of  art  in  which  those  great 
masters  excelled ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  expansion  of 
mind  which  must  result  from  a  diligent  and  well- 
directed  study  of  them  will  enable  the  painter  to  add 
greater  interest,  greater  power,  and  greater  originality'. 
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to  sobjects  of  limited  impoitance  than  less  extended 
views  of  his  professional  resources  could  enable  him  to 
dream  of  attemptifig. 

But,  to  take  other  gromids — if  the  vain  or  the 
unthinking  student  shotdd  mistake  the  proper  range  of 
bis  capacity,  experience  will  shortly  convince  him  of 
his  error ;  and  if  it  should  even  fail  to  do  so,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  those  of  greater  powers  should 
be  debarred  from  the  means  of  instruction  which  his 
weakness  prevented  him  from  turning  to  advantage. 
As  president  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
highest  style  of  art ;  and,  so  far  from  being  wrong  in 
adopting  such  a  course,  he  would  have  been  culpable 
in  omitting  to  do  so;  especially  as  that  department 
had  been  so  little  cultivated  in  England,  and  was 
more  necessary  than  any  other  for  the  reformation  of 
the  miserable  taste  which  had  grown  up  and  prospered 
in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors.  But  he  did  not  urge 
the  practice  of  historical  painting  so  much  as  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  best  regulated;  knowing,  as 
he  did,  that  those  principles  were  more  or  less 
applicable  to  every  department  of  the  art,  and  that 
none  could  be  injured  by  learning  to  divest  themselves 
of  erroneous  and  contracted  views  of  their  profession.* 

«  That  Sir  Joshua  did  not  recommend  indiscriminately  the 
study  of  the  grand  style  of  art,  we  mean  that  he  did  not  urge 
eyery  student  to  undertake  the  highest  departments  of  painting, 
the  following  observations  will  suffice  to  couTince  us  : — 

**  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  X  do  not  discourage  the  younger 
students  from  the  noble  attempt  of  uniting  all  the  excellences  of 
art;  but  suggest  to  them,  that*  besides  the  difficulties  which 
attend  every  arduous  attempt,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the 
choice  of  the  excellences  which  ought  to  be  united.  I  wish  you 
to  attend  to  this,  that  you  piay  try  yourselves,  whenever  you  are 
capable  of  that  trial,  what  you  can,  and  what  you  cannot  do ; 
and  \\iaX,  instead  of  dissipating  your  natural  faculties,  over  th^ 
immense  field  of  possible  excellence,  you  may  choose  somei  par-; 

VOL.  I.  O 
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We  cannot  onraelyes  perceive  the  advantage  whieh  the 
EngliBh  school  of  painting  would  have  derived  from  Sir 
Joshua's  instructions,  if,  instead  of  reoonunending  what 
it  was  desirable  that  it  should  acquire,  he  had  foetered 
the  failings  of  national  prejudice,  and  taken  no  steps  to 
amend  th^m. 

When  Reynolds  first  began  to  distinguish  himself, 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  strongly  rooted  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  tasteless  and  degraded  style  <^  art  which 
had  flourished  under  the  disciples  of  Kneller,  and  with 
which  he  was  not  himself  untainted  before  he  enlarge 
his  conceptions  in  Italy.  But  the  power  of  true  art 
eventually  prevailed ;  and  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  public 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  create 
a  better  feehng  by  the  works  of  his  pencil. 

It  was  not  the  taste  of  the  age  that  called  forth  the 
genius  of  Michel  Angelo  or  of  Raphael;  it  was  ti:ie 
power  of  their  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  superior 
excellence  which  raised  the  character  of  the  national 
feeling,  and  formed  the  taste  which  appreciated  the 
value  of  their  labours. 

If  we  conclude  that  there  is  httle  taste  -in  England 
for  works  of  an  elevated  character  it  is  assuredly  in- 
cumbent on  the  head  of  a  pubhc  institution,  which 
professes  to  encourage  and  promote  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  art,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  populai' 
standard,  and  to  point  out  the  value  of  that  excellence 
which  may  have  failed  to  meet  with  proper  encourage- 


ticular  walk  In  which  you  may  exercise  all  your  powers,  ia  order 
that  each  of  you  may  become  the  first  in  his  way. 

"  If  any  man  shall  be  master  of  such  a  transcendent,  command- 
ing, and  ductile  f^enius  as  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  the  highest  and 
to  stoop  to  the  lowest  flights  of  art,  and  to  sweep  over  all  of  them 
unobstructed  and  secure,  he  is  fitter  to  give  example  than  to 
jeceiye  instruction."— Z>i8co«r9«  t« 
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ment.  It  is  Lis  duty  to  stimulate  the  rising  generation 
to  prove  by  their  works  that  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
celling in  a  pursuit  which  is  deserving  of  national 
encouragement,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
capacity of  the  painter  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  the  alleged  neglect.  To  say  that  tlie  attempt  is 
an  arduous  one  is  certainly  an  excuse  for  not  making 
it,  but  not  a  sufficient  justification.  Important  results 
are  but  seldom  obtained  without  great  and  continued  ex- 
ertions ;  and  till  these  have  been  made,  and  steadily  perse- 
verefd  in  without  any  obvious  effect,  there  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  despair. 

There  will  always  be  instances  of  bad  taste  and  feel- 
ing among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  genuine 
art :  but  we  do  not  ourselves  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  national  prejudice  against  historical  painting  in 
England ;  and  we  think  that  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment under  which  it  has  too  often  laboured  must  be 
attributed  to  other  causes  than  those  of  public  incapacity 
to  appreciate  it. 

The  works  of  Re3mold8  did  much  to  improve  the 
public  taste,  and  their  beauties  will  continue  to 
operate  upon  it  while  time  and  bad  picture-cleaners 
spare  them  :  but  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  the  most  important  step  which  had  been  taken  for 
the  advancement  of  historical  art ;  and  Sir  Joshua  was 
called  upon  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  assist  in  giving 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertions  which  might  be 
calculated  to  advance  it  still  farther:  his  discourses 
are  admirably  adapted  to  give  the  impulse  to  art  and 
public  feeling  which  was  wanting,  and  the  works  of 
his  pen  have  been  perhaps  as  effectual  as  those  of  his 
elegant  pencil.  Public  taste,  we  repeat,  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; 
and  as  it  has  shown  itself  on  many  recent  occasions  fiilly 
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capable  of  appredatmg  mtellectiial  art,  so  we  dodbt 
not,  if  the  artist  perserere  in  his  exertions,  that  Ihejr 
will  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  adyances  which  he 
makes. 

With  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  portrait  painting, 
which  Re3molds  is  accused  of  withholding  from  the 
students,  and  the  secrets  by  which  he  himself  acqaired 
wealth  and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  they  are 
those  very  principles  which  he  is  charged  with  instO- 
ling  into  the  hmnble  painters  of  domestic  life,  who 
might,  but  for  them,  it  is  presumed,  have  made  their 
fortunes  by  working  only  to  the  level  of  the  national 
taste.  They  are  the  mysteries  of  Raphael,  of  Titian,  and 
Correggio,  and  the  secrets  of  observation,  comparison, 
and  labour,  which  Reynolds  employed  to  unravel  them. 
Till  the  art  of  excelling,  as  Sir  Joshua  did  in  por- 
traiture, shall  be  found  to  depend  upon  a  species  of 
juggling,  there  will  be  no  other  secrets  by  which  a 
painter  can  rise  to  that  high  degree  of  excellence  in  art 
which  he  attained. 

The  trickeries  of  art,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
and  there  are  means  of  such  a  description  in  painting, 
and  Reynolds  has  frequently  employed  them,  will 
never  advance  the  artist  a  step  in  the  more  important 
parts  of  his  profession.  If  Sir  Joshua  directed  the 
student  to  the  sources  from  which  he  himself  derived 
excellence,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  withheld  from  them 
the  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  it ;  and 
that  he  did  so  direct  them,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
the  perusal  of  his  admirable  discourses  will  be  fully 
suiiicient  to  prove.  He  knew  from  experience  that 
the  mechanical  intricacies  of  painting  would  be  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  practice ;  and  his  great  object 
was  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  studeiit  to  the  acquisition 
of  excellencies  of  art  which  a  limited  view  of  its  re- 
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sources  would  never  enable  him  to  attain.  He  consi- 
dered that  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  was  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as 
the  shortest,  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  pro- 
posed to  them ;  and  he  explained  to  them  clearly  and 
repeatedly  how  this  mode  of  study  could  be  pursued  with 
the  greatest  facility  and  advantage. 

In  his  last  discourse  he  confesses,  with  the  unaf- 
fected modesty  of  merit,  how  unequal  he  had  been  to 
the  expression  of  his  own  ideas  :  "to  this  work,  how- 
ever," he  adds,  "  I  could  not  be  said  to  come  totally 
improvided  with  materials ;  I  had  seen  much,  and  I 
had  thought  much  upon  what  I  had  seen ;  I  had  some- 
thing of  a  habit  of  investigation,  and  a  disposition  to 
reduce  all  that  I  had  observed  and  felt  in  my  own 
mind  to  method  and  system;  but  I  thought  it  m-, 
dispensably  necessary  well  to  consider  the  opinions 
which  were  to  be  given  out  from  this  place,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  a  Royal  Academy;  I  therefore  exa- 
mined not  only  my  own  opinions,  but  likewise  the 
opinions  of  others." 

"  In  reviewing  my  discourses,  it  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  be  assured,  that  I  have  in  no  part  of  them  lent 
my  assistance  to  foster  newly-hatched,  unfledged  opi- 
nions, or  endeavoured  to  support  paradoxes,  however 
tempting  may  have  been  their  novelty,  or  however  in- 
genious I  might,  for  the  minute,  fancy  them  to  be  ;  nor 
shall  I,  I  hope,  any  where  be  found  to  have  imposed 
on  the  minds  of  young  students  declamation  for  argu- 
ment, a  smooth  period  for  a  sound  precept.  I  have 
pursued  a  plain  and  honest  method;  I  have  taken  up 
the  art  simply  as  I  found  it  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
the  most  approved  painters.  That  approbation  which 
the  world  has  uniformly  given,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
justify  by  such  proofs  as  questions  of   this  kind  will 
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admit ;  by  the  analogy  which  painting  holds  with  the 
sister  arts,  and  consequently  by  the  conunon  conge- 
niality which  they  all  bear  to  our  nature.  And 
though  in  what  has  been  done  no  new  discovery  is 
pretended,  I  may  stiU  flatter  myself,  that  from  the 
discoveries  which  others  have  made  from  their  own 
intuitive  good  sense  and  native  rectitude  of  judgment," 
in  allusion  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  "  I  have 
succeeded  in  establislung  the  rules  and  principles  of 
our  art  on  a  more  firm  and  lasting  foundation  than  that 
on  which  they  had  formerly  been  placed." 

With  this  mode  of  instruction,  brought  forward  and 
delivered  on  the  authority  of  such  an  artist  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  we  confess  that  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied;  and  we  think  that  when  it  is  calmly  and 
fairly  weighed,  it  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  others. 
If  any  n^an  were  competent  to  decide  upon  the  method 
of  study  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  students 
in  painting,  it  was  surely  the  artist  who  pretended  to 
no  inspiration,  and  had  risen  from  comparative  me^ 
diocrity  to  excellence  by  the  judgment  with  which  he 
instructed  Mmself,  The  critic  in  art  may  doubt  his 
capacity  for  the  task,  or  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
delivers  his  opinions,  without  incurring  any  other  risk 
than  that  of  beiog  thought  very  singular;  but  the 
artist  who  has  not  yet  detennined  on  his  method  of 
study,  and  is  ambitious  of  acquiring  distinction  in  his 
profession,  cannot  slight  the  well-considered  observa- 
tions of  Reynolds  without  incurring  great  danger  of 
never  succeeding  in  the  object  of  his  youthful  ambition. 

The  following  observations  which  Northcote  h^ 
seen  in  Sir  Joshua's  own  handwriting,  and  which 
appear,  to  be  written  while  at  Rome  as  hints  for  his 
future  practice,  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofit- 
able to  young  artists,  and  wiU  serve  to  prove  that,  while 
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diligently  employed  in  cultivating  the  higher  exceUences 
of  his  art,  Reynolds  did  not  neglect  its  details. 

"  The  Leda  in  the  Colonna  palace,  by  Correggio,  is 
dead-coloured  white,  and  black  or  ultramarine  in  the 
shadows ;  and  over  that  is  scumbled,  thinly  and  smooth, 
a  v?armer  tint,  I  beheve  caput  mortuum.  The  lights 
are  mellow,  the  shadows  bluish  but  mellow.  The 
picture  is  painted  on  a  panel  in  a  broad  and  larg6 
manner,  but  finished  like  an  enamel:  the  shadows 
harmonise  and  are  lost  in  the  ground. 

"  The  Ecoe  Homo  of  Correggio  in  the  same  palace. 
The  shadows  are  entirely  lost  in  the  ground ;  peihaps 
more  so  by  time  than  they  were  at  first. 

"The  Adonis  of  Titian  in  the  Colonna  palace  is 
dead  coloured  white,  with  the  muscles  marked  bold: 
the  second  painting  he  scumbled  a  light  colour  over  it ; 
the  lights  a  mellow  flesh-colour ;  the  shadows,  in  the 
light  parts,  of  a  faint  purple  hue ;  at  least  they  were  so 
at  first.  That  purple  hue  seems  to  be  occasioned  by 
blackish  diadows  under'*',  and  the  colour  scumbled 
over  them. 

"  I  copied  the  Titian  in  the  Coloima  collection  with 
white,  umber,  minio,  dnnabar,  black ;  the  shadows  thin 
of  colour."  Perhaps  littie  more  than  the  dark  ground 
left. 

"  In  respect  to  painting  the  flesh  tint,  after  it  has 
been  finished  with  very  strong  colours,  such  as  ultra- 
marine and  carmine,  pass  white  over  it,  very  thin  with 
oil.     I  believe  it  will  have  a  wonderful  effect. 

"  Or  paint  carnation  too  red,  and  then  scumble  it  over 
with  white  and  black. 

*  ProbBbly  a  dark  led  ground,  which  Titian  frequently  em- 
ployed ;  and  which  in  showing  itself  through  a  white  preparation, 
as  above  stated,  would  take  the  hue  alluded  to.  Such  a  ground 
ii  afterwards  mentioned  as  having  been  employed  by  Poussin. 
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"Then,"  he  adds,  "dead  colour  with  white  and 
black  only ;  at  the  second  sitting,  carnation.  (To  wit, 
the  Barocci  at  the  palace  Albani.  and  Correggio  in 
the  Pamphili.)'*' 


*  All  these  modes  of  preparation  were  afterwards  employed  by 
Sir  Joshua,  who  generally  made  out  his  shapes,  as  well  as  the 
light  and  shadow  of  his  heads,  in  little  more  than  blue  black, 
and  white,  or  lake,  blue-black  and  white  ^sometimes  lake  and 
white  only),  using  always  in  this  stage  of  the  picture  a  good 
body  of  colour ;  over  this,  when  dry,  he  scumbled  yellow  ochre 
and  white,  or  umber  and  white,  sometimes  orpiment  and  white, 
Tery  thin,  and  on  that  retouched  his  features  and  tinted  the  cheeks 
and  other  parts  of  the  head  which  might  require  it  with  brighter 
and  more  decided  colour ;  a  slight  glaze,  little  more  than  the 
Tarnish,  completed  his  work. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  scumbling,  he  employed  glazing,  with 
red-lead  or  Termilion,  which,  being  passed  thinly  over  his  white 
preparation,  gave  considerable  power  to  the  local  colour  of  his 
head  ;  in  this  he  painted  thinly  with  ultramarine  and  white,  and 
orpiment  or  yellow  ochre  and  white,  tinting  in  parts  with  cai> 
mine,  and  finished  with  a  thin  glaze  of  asphaltum,  at  that  time 
called  Jew's  pitch. 

Occasionally,  he  allowed  his  first  glaze  to  dry,  and  then  painted 
thinly  over  it  with  orpiment  and  white  ultramarine  and  white, 
and  vermilion,  or  carmine,  and  white ;  but  always  allowing  the 
colour  underneath  to  appear,  more  or  less,  through  whatever  he 
passed  over  it. 

In  very  many  of  his  pictures,  which  have  been  injudiciously 
cleaned,  the  first  preparation  is  all  that  now  remains ;  and  in 
some  cases,  his  glazing  tints,  and  other  colours,  have  changed  or 
disappeared  a^ogether,  owing  to  his  indiscriminate  use  of  perish- 
able materials,  for  he  was  a  very  indifferent  chemist. 

The  cracking  of  his  pictures  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  painting 
over  his  preparation  before  it  was  thoroughly  dry,  or  by  using 
materials  on  the  surface  of  his  pictures  which  dried  harder  than 
those  employed  underneath. 

Dark  colours,  and  particularly  those  which  are  transparent, 
will  generally  open  in  large  cracks  when  laid  on  very  thickly, 
or  employed  with  much  vehicle;  and  this  was  frequently  the 
case  in  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  whose  dark  backgrounds,  hair,  and 
draperies  were  often  painted  with  a  considerable  body  of  colour. 
In  Reynolds's  memoranda  of  December,  1755,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing  record  of  the  colours  which  he  then  made  use  of,  and  of 
the  oixler  in  which  they  were  arranged  on  his  pallet : — 

"  For  painting  the  flesh ; — ^black,  blue-black,  white,  lake,  car- 
mine, orpiment,  yellow  ochre,  ultramarine,  and  varnisiu 
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''  Pou8sm*8   landscapes  in  the    Verossi   palace    are 
pfdnted  on  a  dark  ground  made  of  Indian  red  and  black. 


**  To  lay  the  pallet :  first,  lay  carmine  and  white,  in  different 
degrees ;  second,  lay  orpiment  and  white,  ditto ;  third,  lay  blue- 
black  and  white,  ditto. 

**  The  first  sitting,  for  expedition,  make  a  mixture  on  the  pallet 
aa  near  the  sitter's  complexion  as  you  can.** 

He  also  adds  these  obsenrations  on  colouring : — 

"  To  presenre  the  colours  fresh  and  clean  in  painting,  it  must 
be  done  by  laying  on  more  colours,  and  not  by  rubbing  them  in 
when  they  are  once  laid ;  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  they  should  be 
laid  just  in  their  proper  places  at  first,  and  not  any  more  be 
touched ;  because  the  freshness  of  the  colours  is  tarnished  and 
lost  by  mixing  and  jumbling  them  together,  for  there  are  certain 
colours  which  destroy  each  other  by  the  motion  of  the  pencil 
when  mixed  to  excess." 

We  may  observei  that  not  only  is  the  brilliancy  as  well  as  the 
freshness  of  tints  considerably  impaired  by  indiscriminate  mixing 
and  softening,  but,  if  colours  be  too  much  worked  about  with  the 
brush,  the  oU  will  always  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  "performance 
will  turn  comparatively  yellow  in  consequence. 

The  following  remarks,  extracted  from  other  parts  of  Sir 
Jodiua's  numerous  memoranda,  will  be  found  to  be  interesting 
as  well  as  serviceable  to  the  student  in  painting : — 

"  Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil  till  you  have 
present  in  your  mind  a  perfect  idea  of  your  future  work. 

**  Paint  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  your  sitter,  and 
place  the  pictuire,'*  occasionally,  ^  near  to  the  sitter,  or  sometimes 
under  him,  so  as  to  see  both  together. 

"  In  beautiful  faces,  keep  the  whole  circumference  about  the 
eye  in  a  mezzotinto,  as  seen  in  the  works  of  Guide  and  the  best 
of  Carlo  Maratti. 

"  Endeavour  to  look  at  the  subject  or  sitter  from  which  you  are 
painting  as  if  it  was  a  picture  ;  this  will  in  some  degree  render  it 
more  easy  to  be  copied. 

"  In  painting,  consider  the  object  before  yon,  whatever  it  may 
be,  as.  more  made  out  by  light  and  shadow  than  by  lines. 

"  A  student  should  begin  his  career  by  a  carefiil  finishing  and 
making  out  the  parts;  as  practice  will  give* him  freedom  and 
facility  of  hand :  a  bold  and  unfinished  manner  is  commonly  the 
habit  of  old  age. 

"  On  panUmg  a  Head. 

"  Let  those  parts  which  turn  or  retire  from  the  eye  be  of 
broken  or  mixed  colours,  as  being  less  distinguished  and  nearer 
the  borders. 
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Tlie  same  gromid  might  do  for  all  other  subjects  as 
well  as  landscapes, 

"  Make  a  finished  sketch  of  every  portrait  you  intend 
to  paint,  and  by  the  help  of  that  dispose  your  living 
model :  then  finish  at  the  first  time  on  a  ground  made 
of  Indian  red  and  black. 

''All  the  shadows  in  the  works  of  the  Caracci 
Guerdno,  as  well  as  the  Venetian  school,  are  made 
with  little  colour,  but  much  oil :  the  Venetians  seem  to 
be  made  only  of  a  drying  oil,  composed  of  red  lead 
and  oil. 


"  Let  all  your  shadows  be  of  one  colour ;  glaze  them  till  they 
are  80. 

"  Use  red  colours  in  the  shadows  of  the  most  delicate  com- 
plexions, but  with  discretion. 

''  Contrive  to  have  a  skreen  with  red  or  yellow  colour  on  il,  to 
reflect  tiie  light  on  the  shaded  part  of  the  sitter's  face. 
■  "  Avoid  the  chidk,  the  brick-dust,  and  the  charcoal ;  and  tiiink 
on  a  pearl  and  a  ripe  peach. 

"  Avoid  long-continued  lines  in  the  eyes,  and  too  many  sharp 
ones. 

'*  Take  care  to  give  your  figure  a  sweep  or  sway. 

*'  Outlines  in  waves,  soft,  and  almost  imperceptible  against  the 
background. 

*'  Never  make  the  contour  too  coarse. 

*'  Avoid  all  those  outlines  and  lines  which  are  equal,  which 
make  parallels,  triangles,  &c. 

"  The  parts  which  are  nearest  to  the  eye  appear  most  enlighl- 
ened,  deeper  shadowed,  and  better  seen. 

"  Keep  broad  lights  and  shadows,  and  also  principal  lights  and 
shadows. 

"  Where  there  is  the  deepest  shadow,'  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
brightest  light. 

"  Let  nothing  start  out,  or  be  too  strong  for  its  place. 

"Squareness  has  grandeur;  it  gives  firmness  to  the  forms :  a 
serpentine  line,  in  comparison,  appears  feeble  and  tottering. 

"  The  younger  pupils  are  best  taught  by  those  who  are  in  a 
small  degree  advanced  in  knowledge  above  themselves,  and  from 
that  cause  proceeds  the  peculiar  advantage  of  studying  in  aca- 
demies. 

**  The  painter  who  knows  his  profession  from  principles  may 
apply  them  alike  to  any  branch  of  the  art,  and  succeed  in  it. 
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"  In  comparison  'with  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  all 
the  other  Venetian  painters  appear  hard :  they  have,  in 
a  degree,  the  manner  of  Rembrandt;  all  mezzotinto, 
occasioned  by  scmnbling  over  their  pictures  "with  some 
dark  oil  or  colour." 

In  some  of  these  memoranda  Sir  Joshua  reasons  on 
what  he  has  observed,  and  notes  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  his  own  conduct,  and  remarks  which  have  occurred  to 
him  on  subjects  connected  with  his  art. 

**  After  a  strict  examination  of  the  best  pictures,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  is  to  draw  such  con- 
clusions as  may  serve  in  future  as  fixed  rules  of  practice  ; 
taking  care  not  to  be  amused  with  trifles,  but  to  learn  to 
regard  the  excellences  chiefly. 

"  There  are  some  who  are  very  diligent  in  examin- 
mg  pictures,  and  yet  are  not  at  all  advanced  in  their 
judgment,  although  they  can  remember  the  exact  colour 
of  every  figure,  &c.  in  the  picture ;  but  not  reflecting 
deeply  on  what  they  have  seen,  or  making  observations 
to  themselves,  they  are  not  at  all  improved  by  the  crowd 
of  particulars  that'swim  on  the  surface  of  their  brains  ; 
as  nothing  enters  deep  enough  into  their  minds  to  do 
them  benefit  through  digestion. 

"A  painter  should  form  his  rules  from  pictures, 
rather  thaii  from  books  or  precepts  ;  this  is  having  in- 
formation at  the  first  hand — at  the  fountain  head.  Rules 
were  first  made  from  pictures — ^not  pictures  from  rules. 
The  first  compilers  of  rules  for  painting  were  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  most  desirable  a  student  should  be. 
Thus  every  picture  an  artist  sees,  whether  the  most  ex- 
cellent or  most  ordinary,  he  should  consider  from  whence 
that  fine  effect  or  that  ill  effect  proceeds ;  and  then  there 
is  no  picture  ever  so  indifferent  but  he  may  look  at  to 
his  profit. 

"The  maimer  of  the  English  travellers  in  general. 
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and  of  those  who  pique  themselyes  on  etndying  virtil,  is. 
that,  mstead  of  examining  tJie  beauties  of  those  works 
of  fame,  and  why  they  are  esteemed,  they  only  en- 
quire the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  of  the 
painter ;  the  history  of  a  statue,  and  where  it  was  found ; 
and  write  that  down.  Some  Englishmen,  while  I  was 
in  the  Vatican,  came  there  and  spent  above  six  hours 
in  writing  down  whatever  tiie  antiquary  dictated  to 
them;   they  scarcely  ever  looked  at  the  paintings  the 

whole  time." 

Among  these  remarks  w^  find  the  foUowing  observ- 
ations with  respect  to  the  estimate  which  Reynolds  had 
formed  of  the  character  of  Apelles  as  a  painter : — 

"It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  painters  whether 
Apelles  would  be  esteemed  a  great  painter  were  he 
now  alive :  the  very  argument  I  have  heard  urged 
against  it  is  what  persuades  me  he  was  a  good  painter  ; 
to  wit,  that  he  made  use  of  but  four  colours.*  A 
remark  made  by  Pliny  is,  that  he  polished  away  or 
varnished  over  his  pictures  to  take  off  their  glaring 
effect,  and  to  deaden  the  tints :  but  Pliny  does  not 
speak  on  this  point  like  a  painter ;  he  observed  that  the 
pictures  of  Apelles  had  not  that  raw  and  gaudy  coloxu*- 
ing  like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  therefore  ima- 
gined it  was  occasioned  by  a  varnish,  but  it  was  his 
judicious  breaking  those  colours  to  the  standard  of 
nature. 

"  The  ancient  painters,  I  am  folly  persuaded,  painted 
in  the  great  and  true  style ;  of  this  the  foUowing 
anecdote  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  a  considerable  con- 
firmation : — 

"  A  painter  had  executed  a  picture  which  he  valued 

*  Northcote  tells  na  that  "  it  was  always  Sir  Joshua's  advice 
to  his  scholars  to  use  as  few  colours  as  possible,  as  the  only  means 
of  being  most  secure  fr9m  becoming  heayy  or  dirty  in  colouring.'* 
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for  wliat  is  alone  truly  valuable  in  painting,  that  is, 
character  and  expression.  On  its  being  exposed  in 
public,  he  was  mortified  to  find,  among  other  com- 
mendations bestowed  upon  this  picture,  a  partridge 
admired  that  he  had  painted  in  a  comer  of  the  picture, 
that  it  was  so  natural  it  looked  to  be  aliye ;  he  defekced 
it  entirely."* 

In  his  estimate  of  the  style  of  Apelles,  Sir  Joshua  is 
very  probably  correct;  for  it  is  generally  observed  by 
ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  who  had  themselves 
seen  the  works  which  they  alluded  to,  that  the  style 
of  colouring  adopted  by  the  eminent  Greek  painters 
was  characterised  by  chasteness  and  simplicity;  that 
they  used  but  few  colours  (four  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  others),  and  that  these  were  not  of  a  brilliant  or 
obtrusive  nature.  When  the  art  revived  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  this  style  was  soon  exchanged  for  a 
florid  and  gaudy  one;  expensive  and  glaring  colours 
were  then  thought  essential  to  the  imposing  effect  of 
a  picture,  and  exaggerated  action  and  expression  to 
the  sentiment  and  character  of  the  figures.  The  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  art  was  formerly  governed  had 
been  replaced  by  others  of  a  very  different  nature  ;  and 
the  contrast  was  frequently  observed,  and  commented 
upon  very  severely.  Even  in  the  Augustan  age  the 
taste  for  gaudy  colouring  is  noticed  by  Cicero,  who 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  art  of  his  time  and  that 
of  the  ancient  Greek  painters;  remarking  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  the  works  of  modem  artists,  though  at  first 
more  attractive  in  point   of  colour  than  those  of  the 


*  Alluding  to  a  celebrated  picture  by  Protogenes,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  and  representing  a  satyr  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  on  which  the  artist  had  introduced  a  partridge.  As  the 
bird  attracted  more  admiration  than  the  figure,  it  was  afterwards 
effaced  by  the  painter. 
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ancients,  toon  palled  upon  the  sense  of  the  spectator, 
and  eventually  ceased  to  give  pleasure. 

With  respect  to  the  means  which  Apelles  employed 
to  subdue  or  to  neutralise  the  colouring  of  his  pictures, 
it  seems  likely  that  FUny  was  correct ;  for  the  process 
he  alludes  to  is  evidently  that  which  modem  painters 
would  designate  as  glazing  or  toning  :  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  done  with  a  neutral  colour,  in  the  way 
that  Correggio  employed  the  same  material.  As  the 
Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  oil  CQloors, 
this  method  of  neutralising  would  appear  to  be  more 
practicable  than  that  of  breaking  the  colours,  as  they 
were  placed  on  the  picture.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
cess., whatever  it  might  have  been,  is,  however,  the 
characteristic  which  Reynolds  alludes  to,  and  the 
conclusion  which  he  draws  from  the  facts  advanced  is 
consistent  with  the  notices  of  ancient  authorities. 

It  has  been  observed  that  these  remarks  of  Sir 
Joshua  can  only  be  considered  as  expressions  of  belief 
on  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  we  have  not  the 
materials  of  certain  knowledge;  and  that  they  appear 
to  be  contradicted  by  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  by  the 
poetry  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  is  full  of  graphic 
images  of  homely  as  well  as  of  heroic  life.  But  unless 
we  doubt  the  authority  of  all  ancient  writers  who  have 
given  us  information  on  the  subject,  and  explained  the 
leading  principles  by  which  the  Greek  painters  ac- 
^lired  the  high  reputation  which  they  enjoyed,  we 
must  allow  that  they  regulated  their  ideas  of  per- 
fection  in  form  and  expression  upon  the  same  broad 
and  elevated  principles  which  formed  the  taste  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  like  them  the  Grecian 
painters  looked  at  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  read  it 
in  the  magnificent  conceptions  of  Homer,  and  other 
writers  of  an  elevated  class,   when  its  visible  appear- 
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•lice,  if  we  may  use  tJie  expression,  was  unequal  to 
the  object  contemplated. 

That  images  of  homely  as  well  as  of  heroic  hfe 
may  he  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  is  not,  we 
think,  a  reason  why  these  should  be  selected  for  the 
purposes  of  highly  intellectual  art,  although  they  might 
be,  and  have  been,  employed  with  advantage  by  the 
Greeks  in  representations  of  a  domestic  nature.  Neither 
does  it  foUow  that  the  painter  of  humble  life,  who 
should  take  the  simple  pastorals  of  Theocritus  as  sub- 
jects for  his  pencil,  must  necessarily  deviate  from  those 
general  principles  which  regulate  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  art.  Propriety  is  not  inconsistent  with 
elevated  and  comprehensive  views,  and  the  shepherd 
may  be  painted  on  the  same  general  rules  by  which 
the  monarch  or  the  hero  are  delineated.  No  man 
could  have  illustrated  Theocritus  better  than  Nicholas 
"Poussin;  yet  his  style  of  art  is  formed  on  a  severer 
view  of  natm^,  on  a  closer  adherence  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples, than  even  that  of  Raphael  himself.  The  heroes 
of  the  Idylls  are  not  ordinary  cowherds ;  and  the 
painter  who  would  truly  represent  them  must  take  the 
same  poetic  view,  the  same  general  idea,  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong,  as  that  by  which  the  poet  was 
regulated. 

What  is  emphatically  called  the  "grand  style  of 
art "  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  elevated  subjects,  but 
may  take  the  range  of  nature,  through  every  gradation, 
with  equal  propriety  of  choice.  A  close  adherence  to 
generalising  principles  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  bound  it, 
and  it  is  with  reference  chiefly  to  this  peculiarity,  and 
not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  it 
may  employ  itself,  that  the  distinction  alluded  to  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
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we  cannot  persuade  onnelves  that  they  are  formed  on 
other  principles  than  those  by  which  the  Hercules  or 
the  ApoUo  are 'executed.  In  each  example  the  artist 
has  given  us  the  general  idea  of  the  species  or  class 
represented;  and  we  think  that  the  Theseus  is  as  fine 
and  as  complete  an  illustration  of  "the  grand  style  of 
art "  as  either  of  the  deities  in  question. 

"Raffaelle/'  continues  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  memoran- 
da from  which  we  have  already  given  extracts,  ''had 
the  true  fire  and  spirit  of  his  art :  all  his  figures  appear 
to  be  really  and  unaflFectedly  intently  occupied  ac- 
cording to  their  intended  destinations.  This  is  the  pro- 
per spirit  of  RafiiEieUe ;  instead  of  which  we  find,  in 
most  other  painters,  ridiculous  contortions  of  body,  ac- 
tions that  we  never  saw  in  nature :  that,  as  Shakspeare 
humourously  expresses  it,  "one  would  think  that  some 
of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  them,  they  imitate 
humanity  so  abominably." 

"We  find  Rafiaelle,  in  his  works,  sometimes  pos- 
sessed, as  it  were,  with  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  perceive  that  it  is  from  him  that 
he  received  his  inspiration  :  witness  his  God  the 
Father  dividing  light  from  darkness,  and  E^lias  lifted 
up  to  heaven.  Rafiaelle  despised  himself  when  he  saw 
the  Capella  Sistina  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  resolved  to 
alter  his  style  entirely;  and  there  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence  between  the  Heliodorus  and  his  other  paintings 
in  the  Vatican,  as  there  is  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  sculpture." 

"Sometimes  a  painter,  by  seeking  for  attitudes  too 
much,  becomes  cold  and  insipid.  This  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  who  would  give  every  figure  a  fine  ac- 
tion ;  they  lose  sight  of  nature,  and  become  uninteresting^ 
and  cold." 

"  Another  general   fault  is  that  which  the   French 
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are  oommonly  guilty  of,  seeking  after  what  they  call 
ttpirit  and  fire,  and  thus  outstrip  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture»  when  their  subject  requires  no  such  fire»  or,  per- 
haps,  quite  the  contrary ;  however,  they  learnt  it  of  him 
whom  they  esteem  as  perfection  itself — that  was  their 
master.** 

In  some  other  observations  on  the  French  painters 
of  his  day,  Reynolds  observes,  that  "  the  French  can- 
not boast  of  above  one  painter  of  a  truly  just  and 
cx>rrect  taste,  free  of  any  mixture  of  affectation  or 
bombast  (Nicholas  Poussin  appears  to  be  contem- 
plated), and  he  was  always  proud  to  own  from  what 
models  he  had  formed  his  style :  to  wit,  Raffaelle  and 
the  antique ;  but  all  the  others  of  that  nation  seem  to 
have  taken  their  ideas  of  grandeur  from  romances, 
instead  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  histories.  Thus 
their  heroes  are  decked  out  so  nice  and  fine,  that  they 
look  like  knights  errant  just  entering  the  lists,  at  a 
tournament,  in  gilt  armour,  and  loaded  most  unmerd- 
fully  with  silk,  satin,  velvet,  gold,  jewels,  &c.,  and 
hold  up  their  heads  and  carry  themselves  with  an  air 
like  a  petit-maitre  with  his  dandng-master  at  his  elbow  : 
thus  corrupting  tiie  true  taste,  and  leading  it  astray 
from  the  pure,  the  simple,  and  grand  style,  by  a 
mock  modesty  and  false  magnificence.  Even  the  rude, 
uncultivated  manner  of  Caravaggio  is  still  a  better  'ex- 
treme than  those  affected  turns  of  the  head,  fluttering 
draperies,  contrasts  of  attitude,  and  distortions  of  pas- 
sion." 

On  the  stvle  of  the  modem  Italians  he  has  remarked 
that  "the  Italians,  at  present,  in  their  historical  pic- 
tures, do  not  attempt  to  paint  the  drapery  to  appear 
natural:  I  believe  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
their  masters  before  them  did  not;  for  if  they  were 
guided  by  the  same   prindples  that  influenced  their 
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great  predeoessofs,  tiiey  would  Iikewke  avoid  the  glarmg 
colourmg  that  at  present  they  adopt,  and  attend  more 
to  a  grand  nmplicity  in  aU  tiie  other  bnmdbes  of  the 
art." 

After  noticing  the  practice  to  which  he  has  aJlnded, 
Sir  Joshua,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  habit,  jhxk 
ceeds  to  reason  on  the  principle  by  which  it  should  be 
regulated. 

"  When  a  true  judge  of  art  is  wrapt  in  admiratian 
on  the  iateikctual  excellences  of  a  picture,  it  is  with 
pain  that  he  hears  a  tame  remark  on  the  colouring,  hand- 
ling, &c.  When,  like  St.  Paul,  he  is,  by  enthusiaam, 
lifted  up  (if  I  may  so  say)  to  the  third  heaven,  he  is  too 
high  to  observe  the  inferior  parts — ^he  only  gazes  on  the 
whole  together. 

"Suppose  a  person,  while  he  is  contemplating  a 
capital  picture  by  Raffaelle,  or  the  Caracci,  while  he  is 
wrapt  in  wonder  at  the  sight  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  and  the  various  dispositions  of  his  audience,  or  is 
struck  with  the  distress  of  the  mother  in  the  Death  of 
the  Innocents,  or  with  tears  in  his  eyes  beholds  ^be 
Dead  Christ  of  Carracci,  would  it  not  offend  him  to  have 
his  attention  called  off  to  observe  a  piece  of  drapery  in 
the  picture  natural^  represented  }" 

The  answer  is  obvious,  for  individuality  should  form 
no  part  of  a  picture  that  is  painted  upon  general  prin- 
dples;  and  if  drapery  be  naturally,  instead  of  classi- 
cally,  represented,  in  a  work  of  such  description,  the 
unity  of  the  piece  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
attention  diverted  from  the  principal  subject. 

The  natural  representation  of  drapery,  in  the  sense 
which  is  here  intended  by  the  term,  implies  attention 
to  all  the  minutiae  of  detail  by  which  it  is  distkigoished 
in  nature :  the  classical  representation  of  it  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  general  character  of  the  mass,  whidi 
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is  all  that  the  painter  should  oaU  the  attention  to,  who 
does  not  make  detail  his  principal  object. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  allusion  to  these  remarks  of 
Sir  Joshua,  that  "  the  sentiment  and  character  of  tiie 
^gwK  will  dictate  the  drapery;  and  that  when  these 
are  strong,  and  true,  and  natural,  they  will  always  pre- 
dominate over  the  acoessories.  Had  he  advised,"  it 
ia  added,  *'  to  clothe  a  figure  gaily  or  gravely  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  countenance  and  gesture,  Rey- 
nolds would  have  spoken  more  in  keeping  with  his  own 
practice. 

But  they  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
a  picture  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  trifling  a  cir- 
cumstance will  call  the  eye  from  the  principal  subject ; 
and  when  general  rules  are  neglected  interruptions 
must  occur  without  end.  In  historic  and  poetic 
compositions,  we  repeat,  nature  must  be  represented 
in  the  abstract,  and  all  that  tends  to  give  identity  to 
oiinutise  detracts  firom  the  grandeur  of  the  whole. 
But  let  us  allow  Reynolds  to  comment  upon  his  own 
observations. 

'*  In  the  same  manner  as  the  historical  painter  never 
enters  into  the  detail  of  colours,  so  neither  does  he  de- 
base his  conceptions  with  minute  attention  to  the  dis- 
criminations of  drapery.  It  is  the  inferior  style  that 
marks  tlie  variety  of  stufifs.  With  bun  the  dotbing  is 
neither  woollen,  nor  linen,  nor  silk,  satin,  or  velvet :  it  is 
drapery ;  it  is  nothing  more.  The  art,  of  disposing  the 
foldings  of  drapery  makes  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  painter's  study.  To  make  it  merely  natural  is  a 
mechanical  operation,  to  which  neither  genius  nor  taste 
is  required ;  whereas  it  requires  the  nicest  judgment 
to  dispose  the  drapery  so  that  the  folds  shall  have  an 
easy  communieation,  and  gracefully  foUow  each  other, 
with  such  easy  negligence  as  to  look  like  the  effect  of 
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chance,  and  at  the  same  time  ihow  the  figure  to  the 
greatest  advantage."* 

In  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  of  other  great  masters 
who  excelled  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  art, 
we  never  find  those  peculiarities  expressed  which  Sir 
Joshua  has  here  pointed  out  as  unbecoming  the  attention 
of  historical  painters.  The  attire  of  their  figures  must 
be  considered  as  drapery,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  might  chance  to 
be  composed ;  and  we  are  sure  that  every  artist  who 
understands  his  profession  will  coincide  in  the  propriety 
of  so  representing  it. 

The  zeal  and  the  judgment  with  which  Reynolds 
pursued  his  studies  at  Rome  did  not  prevent  him  from 
occasionally  indulging  his  fancy  in  a  lighter  and  very 
different  style  of  art  from  that  which  -he  pondered  over 
in  the  Vatican.  We  allude  to  a  species  of  caricature 
of  which  he  has  left  several  examples.  One  of  them 
is  a  parody  on  Raphael's  School  of  Athens,  and  com- 
prises about  thirty  figures,  embracing  portraits  of  most 
of  the  Fngliftb  gentlemen  at  that  time  resident  in  the 
metropolis.  "It  is  now  in  possession,"  says  North- 
cote,  "  of  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  of  Straffan,  in  Ireland, 
whose  portrait  it  also  contains ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir 
Joshua  himself  say,"  he  adds,  "that  although  it  was 
universally  allowed  he  executed  subjects  of  this  kind 
with  much  humour  and  spirit,  he  yet  held  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  abandon  the  practice,  since  it  must  corrupt 
his  taste  as  a  portrait  painter,  whose  duty  it  becomes  to 
aim  at  discovering  the  perfections  only  of  those  whom 
he  is  to  represent." — **  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,"  ob- 
serves his  biographer,  "  that  an  artist  so  refined,  from 
the  earliest  dawnings  of  his  genius,  should  have  been 

*  Discourse  iv. 
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at  any  period  a  caricaturist."'  But  it  is  probable  that 
Reynolds  had  more  in  contemplation  when  he  painted 
the  pictures  alluded  to  than  the  mere  whim  of  execut- 
ing caricatures.  He  has  recommended  the  students, 
in  his  discourses,  to  take  the  plan  of  any  picture  of  the 
ancient  masters  which  they  may  propose  to  themselves 
as  a  model,  and  paint  a  companion  to  it,  as  a  means  of 
exercising  themselves  in  the  qualities  which  have  at- 
tracted their  attention. 

The  distribution  of  figures,  and  the  general  plan  of 
the  School  of  Athens,  might  be  applied,  with  this  view, 
to  any  other  group  that  the  fancy  of  the  artist  might 
suggest;  and  Reynolds  may  have  painted  his  carica- 
ture with  the  design  of  exerdsing  himself  in  compo- 
sition as  well  as  in  the  delineation  of  character  and 
expression.  As  he  never  had  the  advantage  of  an 
academic  education,  he  could  not  paint  a  classical  sub- 
ject after  the  model  of  any  picture  of  Raphael ;  and  he 
probably  imagined  that  in  what  he  andd  efiect  he 
might  be  able  to  call  his  powers  into  action,  and  obtain 
at  the  same  time  a  memorandum  of  the  work  which  he 
imitated,  so  far  as  related  to  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  it  was  painted. 

We' have  no  authority  for  this  supposition,  and  have 
never  seen  the  picture  alluded  to,  or  any  others  of  a 
similar  nature  which  he  painted ;  but  Reynolds  was  ac- 
customed to  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  and  feeling 
himself  unequal  to  historical  compositions,  he  exercised 
his  invention  in  caricature. 

Before  he  left  England,  Reynolds  had  been  strongly 
urged  by  his  patron.  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  to  put 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Pompeo  Battoni,  a  native  uf 
Lucca,  at  that  time  established  in  Rome,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considered  there,  and,  indeed,  in 
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almost  every  other  part  of  Europe,  as  little  inferior  to 
Baphad. 

"  Battoni  had  some  talent/'  observes  Farington,  **  but 
his  works  are  dry,  cold,  and  insipid.  Tliat  such  per- 
formances/' he  adds,  "  should  have  been  so  extolled 
in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  the  fine  arts  seema  vnm- 
derfdl.  But  in  this  manner  has  public  taste  been 
operated  upon ;  and  from  the  period  when  art  was  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point  of  excellenoe  known  in  modem 
times  it  has  thus  gradually  declined.  A  succeesion 
of  artists  followed  each  other,  who,  being  esteemed  the 
most  eminent  in  their  own  time,  were  praised  extrava- 
gantly by  an  ignorant  public,  and,  in  the  several  schools 
tiiey  established,  their  own  productions  were  the  onty 
objects  of  study." 

On  seeing  the  works  of  Battoni,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  in  the  Vatican,  our  young  artist 
judged  it  expedient  to  think  for  himself,  and  declined 
the  well-intended,  but  injudicious,  acbnoe  of  his  patron. 
In  this,  as,  indeed,  on  almost  every  occasion,  he  early 
displayed  a  perception  of  ^  excellence,  and  a  power  of 
just  discrimination,  which  few  of  his  age  and  experience 
have  been  gifted  with.  If  he  failed  to  apprectate^  on  a 
first  examination,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Rap^iael, 
he  was  able,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinion,  against 
which  he  seemed  destined  to  struggle  throughout  life 
with  success,  to  distinguish  between  the  false  light  of 
prejudidie  and  the  lustre  of  genuine  excellenoe.  He 
saw  that  Battoni  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing him;  and  soon  discovered  that  even  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  art  there  was  no  one  better  qualified  to 
become  his  preoeptcHr.  "To  follow  such  guides,"  he 
was  fully  persuaded,  "  would  not  only  retard  the  student, 
but  mislead  him."  "  On  whom,  then,  could  he"  aafehr 
"rely,  or  who"  was  able  to  "show  him  the  palih  that 
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leads  to  ezoeUenoe-?"  His  good  sense  suggested  tbat 
"  those  great  masters  who  have  travelled  the  same 
rood  with  success  are  the  most  Mkely  to  conduct 
others;"  that  "the  works  of  those  who  have  stood 
the  test  of  ages  have  a  claim  to  that  respect  and  vener« 
ation  to  which  no  modem  can  pretend. 

The  duration  and  stability  of  their  fieune  is  sufficient 
to  evince  that  it  has  not  been  suspended  upon»the  slen- 
der thread  of  fiuhion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the  hu- 
man heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetic  approbation."* 

His  course  was  no  sooner  opened  to  him  than  Rey- 
nolds prepared  to  travel  forward  with  all  the  energy 
and  perseverance  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  him. 
He  looked  to  Raphael  ^md  Michael  Angelo  as  the  guides 
of  his  youthfuT  inexperience,  and  devoted  himself  ahnost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  their  works.f 

''  By  judiciously  considering  these  magnificent  pro«- 
dnctions,"  says  Farington,  "  he  gradually  became 
sensible  of  their  high  quality ;  and  to  expand  his  mind, 
and  acquire  a  larger  practice  of  the  hand,  he  copied 
such  portions  of  them  as  might  be  afterwards  useful 
to  him.  He  did  all  that  was  possible  upon  the  limited 
foundation  he  had  laid;  nor  was  his  labour  in  vain; 
He  never  was  competent,"  from  want  of  knowledge  of 
design,  "  to  adopt  the  grand  style  of  art ;  but  by  great 
diligence  and  attention  he  enlarged  his  conceptions  and 
refined  his  taste,  so  as  to  show  in  his  portraits  a  new 
mode  of  thinking,  on  this  branch  of  the  art,  perfectly 
disthict  and  original. 

**  Not  any  of  the  great  masters  who  preceded  him 

*  DiBconrae  iL 

t  His  diligence  snd  peneverance  in  the  study  of  those  masters 
were  continued  under  every  disadvantage  of  season ;  and  the  deaf- 
ness to  which  Reynolds  was  afterwards  subject  is  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  cold  which  he  caught,  and  probably  neglected, 
while  puisning  his  researches  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
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fttood  more  independently  than  Sir- Joshna  Reynolds: 
and  there  are  jiecaliar  charms  and  graces  in  the  best 
of  his  works,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the 
productions  of  those  eminent  artists  who  had  greater  ge^ 
neral  powers  than  he  possessed. 

*'  The  great  progress  which  he  made  in  his  art  proved 
the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  he  always  maintained,  that 
'  all  refinad  knowledge  is  gradually  obtained,  and  that  by 
study  and  exertion  alone  every  excellence  of  whatever 
kind  might  be  acquired.' " 

At  Rome,  Joseph  Marchi,  a  young  Roman,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  was  engaged  by  Reynolds  as  a 
pupil,  and  accompanied  his  master  to  Ekigland.  His 
talents  as  an  artist  were  not,  however,  very  brilliant, 
and  his  progress  was  inconsiderable.  "  He  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  have  been  a  man  of  sense  and  inte- 
grity ;  and,  from  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character,  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected." 

Having  stayed  at  Rome  as  long  as  his  resources 
allowed  him  to  remain  there,  young  Reynolds  proceeded 
to  Florence,  where  he  remained  two  months,  and 
painted  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  which 
attracted  considerable  notice.  "It  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play," observes  Farington,  "  of  those  qualities  in  which 
he  so  eminently  exceUed ;  but  of  the  peculiar  merits  of 
the  pictm*e  he  did  not  then  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
sensible.  From  Florence,"  continues  this  biographer, 
"  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  from  thence  to  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Milan,  Padua,  and  Venice,  where  he  remained  only 
a  month  or  six  weeks."  His  visit  to  Genoa  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Farington;  but  Northcote  has  frimished 
us  with  extracts  from  his  journal,  containing  memo- 
randa of  what  he  noticed  in  that  city.  They  are  slight, 
and  comparatively  unimportant;  but  his  observations 
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on  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma  are  given 
somewhat  more  in  detail :  they  are  comments  on  rules 
-which  he  appears  to  have  formed  for  the  regulation 
of  his  future  practice. 

*'  Relieve  the  light  parts  of  the  picture  with  a  dark 
g^und,  or  the  dark  part  with  a  light  ground,  which- 
ever will  have  the  most  agreeable  effect,  or  make  the 
best  mass.  The  cupola  of  Parma  has  the  dark  objects, 
relieved,  and  the .  lights  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  ground.  Some  whole  figures  are  considered  as 
shadows ;  all  the  lights  are  of  one  colour ;  it  is  in  the 
shadows  only  that  the  colours  vary.  In  general,  aU 
the  shadows  should  be  of  one  colour,  and  the  lights 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  different  tints ;  at  least 
it  should  be  so  when  the  background  is  dark  in  the 
picture." 

It  has  always  appeared  remarkable  to  those  who 
knew  the  feeling  which  Reynolds  had  for  colour,  that 
he  should  not  have  stayed  longer  at  Venice,  where  this 
attractive  part  of  his  art  is  displayed  in  its  greatest 
perfection.* 

Venice  is  the  spot  where  painters  love  to  linger; 
there  they  listen  to  the  distant  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
in  cahn  enjoyment  of  the  sunshine  around  them.  The 
solemn  peal  is  heard  at  intervals,  but  the  lightning  is 
powerless.    The  genius  of  colour  has  thrown  her  spell 

*  It  seems  very  probable  that  tbe  state  of  his  finances  made  it 
necessaiy  that  he  should  economise  his  time,  for  we  find  him 
diortly  afterwards'  at  Lyons  with  onlj  six  louis  in  his  pocket. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  think  that  the  attractions  of  Gioigione, 
of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Paul  Veronese,  would  have  detained  him 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  extraordinary,  we*  almost  feel  in- 
dined  to  say  the  miraculous,  powers  of  Tintoret,  which  are  no- 
where displayed  to  their  fullest  extent  but  at  Venice,  would  alone 
hare  been  sufficient  to  occupy  more  time  in  examining  than  he 
was  able  to  bestow  upon  the  united  treasures  of  the  school. 
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around  them ;  and  while  he  is  within  it  the  painter  is 
safe  from  the  shafts  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael. 

We  are  persuaded  that  Re3molds  had  too  much  feel- 
ing for  colour  to  allow  his  Roman  reason  to  operate 
at  Venice :  and  fed  convinced  that,  if  drcomstanoes  had 
permitted  him  to  remain  ihiae,  his  departure  woul4 
not  have  heen  in  any  degree  accelerated  by  the  result 
of  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  two  great 
schools.  In  any  other  place  we  acknowledge  the  pre- 
eminence justly  claimed  by  the  Roman  sdiool ;  but 
at  Venice  the  painter  will  not  admit  a  thought  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  of  the  Venetians.  There  the  feeling 
for  colour  absorbs  the  mind  exduaiyely  ;  it  has  no 
place  for  other  ideas,  and  no  inclination  to  make  room 
for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  allow  that  the  beauties 
of  colour  are  unintellectual.  We  all  feel  that  they  are 
attractive,  but  there  are  few  who  can  tell  why  they  are 
so,  and  few  who  can  discriminate  between  the  truly 
beautiful  and  the  common-place,  the  gaudy  or  the 
meretridous. 

The  mind  that  is  open  to  the  truth  and  the  elegance 
of  colour  must  be  formed  by  cultivation  to  receive 
true  impressions,  and  to  judge  by  an  elevated  standard. 
A  true  feeling  for  colour  is  as  much  an  acquired  taste 
as  the  feeling  for  genuine  excellence  in  form  and 
expression ;  and  he  who  has  not  learnt  to  think  with 
refinement  and  propriety  will  endeavour  in  vain  to 
acquire  it.  The  ordinary  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Venetian  school  will  greatiy  assist  in  training  the  stu- 
dent to  look  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  painter :  but 
he  cannot  discriminate  between  the  beauties  of  that 
school  if  he  has  not  acquired  the  feeling  of  a  poet; 
and  without  such   a  power  of  just  discrimination  Ikb 
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YnH  never  be  able  to  apply  what  he  gains  from  it  to  the 
purposes  of  inteUectoal  art. 

To  the  cultivated  mind,  no. other  worics  are  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  Caracd  have 
given  a  poetical  sentiment  to  their  works,  by  reducing 
them  to  the  low  tones  of  a  colomrless  twilight :  but 
such  an  effect  is  rather  gained  by  the  absence  of  colour, 
than  by  a  masterly  and  scientific  use  of  it ;  and  he  who 
reduces  the  scale  of  his  pictures  to  little  more  than  an 
effect  of  black  and  white,  is  not  much  indebted  to  ^e 
magic  of  colouring  for  the  impression  which  they  make 
upon  the  spectators.  The  absence  of  light  and  colom' 
will  give  one  peculiar  kind  of  solemnity,  as  well  in 
nature  as  in  art ;  but  this  is  a  solemnity  of  compa- 
ratively easy  acquisition,  and  the  colourist  of  moderate 
abilities  may  attain  it.  The  solemn  tones  of  Titian 
have  a  higher  degree  of  sentiment  than  those  gloomy 
illustrations  of  poetical  feeling,  of  which  an  engraving 
might  almost  be  said  to  convey  to  us  an  adequate 
idea. 

To  give  sublimity  and  pathos  by  the  power  of  colour 
only  (we  are  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  a  picture)  is  an  art  of  much  more  difficult  attain- 
ment. But  such  effects  have  been  continually  pro- 
xluced  by  many  of  the  Venetian  painters ;  and,  indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  that  school  to  make  up  the 
plan  of  their  pictures,  with  very  httte  assistance  from 
light  and  shade,  by  the  judicious  employment  of  light 
and  dark  colours.  When  poetical  feeling  is  combined 
with  the  power  of  producing  effects  of  this  nature,  the 
result  is  impressive  in  the  highest  degree;  and  the 
painter  who  is  capable  of  unitmg  such  advantages 
must  always  rank  high  in  intellectual  art^  whatever 
may  be  his  power  of  design. 
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Indeed,  to  exert  the  power  of  colour  to  ita  g^reatest 
possible  extent  in  the  expression  of  poetical  sentiment, 
appears  to  us  to  require  the  same  quality  of  mind  that 
is  essential  for  the  acquirement  of  that  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  delineating  character  and  expression  to 
which  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  have  attained;  and 
it  seems  to  be  even  more  difficult  of  acquisition,  be* 
cause  the  means  by  which  alone  it  may  be  gained  are 
less  capable  of  being  accurately  defined.'" 

To  separate  what  appears  to  depend  Upon  feeling 
from  that  which  may  be  clearly  reduced  to  rule,  is  the 
most  arduous  task  of  the  preceptor  in  colour;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the  impossi- 
bility, of  the  task  prevented  Reynolds  from  attempting 
to  instruct  his  young  auditors  in  the  comprehensive 
art  of  colouring,  otherwise  than  by  giving  them  some 
general  rules  for  their  guidance,  by  directing  them  to  the 
sources  from  which  he  gained  his  own  information,  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  by  opening  to  them 
such  views  of  art  in  general  as  were  calculated  to  enlarge 


•  In  offering  these  remarks  on  the  importance  of  colour,  con- 
sidered as  an  intellectual  pursuit,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
have  any  intention  of  depreciating  the  art  of  design.  The  power 
of  delineating  passion  and  sentiment,  as  thev  display  themselTes 
to  the  classical  painter  in  his  study  of  the  human  countenance, 
and  the  art  of  giving  dignity  and  grace  to  the  human  form,  and 
of  distinguishing  between  its  general  and  its  accidental  charac- 
teristics in  the  representation  of  ideal  beauty,  will  always  open  to 
the  artist  the  widest  field  of  excellence,  ana  command  the  highest 
possible  interest.  The  fame  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  is 
built  on  no  uncertain  foundation ;  and  they  have  not  studied  and 
ennobled  a  pursuit  which  can  be  said  to  be  unworthy  of  their  ex- 
ertions. But  we  think  that  the  general  estimate  of  colour  is  far 
below  what  that  fascinating  art  is  entitled  to,  and  that  much  more 
of  true  poetical  sentiment  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  fine 
colourist  than  even  painters  themselves  will  at  all  times  allow ;. 
though  none  are  so  well  qualified  to  feel  properly  on  such  points, 
and,  indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  nune  bat  a  painter  is  quali* 
Ified  to  give  a  sound  opinion  on  the  subject* 
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their  minds,  and  fit  them  for  the  study  of  intellectaal 
pursuits  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  their  academic 
labours.  It  was  at  the  same  time  essential  that  the 
art  of  design,  in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  term* 
should  be  first  acquired  by  the  students;  and  the  ac-* 
quisition  of-  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  engross  their 
attention,  without  diverting  it  prematurely  into  other 
channels. 

But  if  to  teach  a  young  artist  how  to  colour  be  im-< 
practicable,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  should 
teach  himself  to  colour ;    and  this  mode  of  acquiring 
the  refinemoits  of   the  art  appears  to  be  the  most 
effectual  one  by  which  they  can    be  attained.     The 
wide  field  of  nature,  as  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  Titian,  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  most  infalhble 
guides  to  the  student.     From  them  he  will  learn  what 
it  is  most  desirable  to  select,  and  how  far  the  materials 
selected  may  be  disposed  of   to  the   best  advantage. 
From  the  judicious  opposition  of  one  colour  to  an- 
other he  wiU  learn  to  see  the  relative  value  of  each, 
and  will  gain  at  the  same  time  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  requisite  proportion  of  warm  and  cool  colours,  and 
of   the  places  in  which  they  can  best  be  employed. 
He  will  there  perceive  how  colours  are  blended  with 
and  lost  in  others,  and  how  thev  are  occasionally  oon« 
trasted  by  abrupt  opposition;  how  the  same  colour  is 
recalled  in  difierent  parts  of  a  picture,   and  in  what 
propoftion  to  its  prinpipi^  mass ;    together  with  the 
motive  which  the  painter  had  in  view  in  determining 
the  relative  proportions  adopted.     He  will  see  how  far 
the  light  and  shadow  of   ^    picture    dictates    to  the 
painter  the  arrangement  of  colours,  and  the  places  in 
whidi  they  shpuld  be  forced  upon  the  eye  or  retire 
from  the  notice  of  the  spectator.     He  will^  make  him* 
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■df  acqaainted  'v^idi  the  tbiioiu  cootrivanoeB  n^ndi 
painters  are  occanionaHy  obliged  to  employ  to  coun- 
teract, or  to  coBoeal,  an  nnpleaaing  diapontion  of  lines, 
to  whicb  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  confined  by  the 
nature  of  his  sabject,  or  into  which  he  may  inadvert- 
ently have  &Uen.  He  will  learn  how  such  oontrivanoes 
may  be  successfully  resorted  to,  in  balancing  tliose 
parts  of  a  composition  for  which  there  are  no  sufficient 
accompaniments  in  the  objects  to  which  the  artist  has 
been  limited;  how  fiir  a  oomparatiyely  insignificant 
mass  may  be  made  of  primary  importance,  and  bow 
the  eye  may  be  averted  from  a  large  and  conspicuous 
one  to  which  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  not  be 
directed. 

All,  in  short,  that  has  been  successfully  effected  by 
others  may  be  sud  to  be  placed  at  the  artist's  disposal 
after  studying  attentively  a  succession  of  pictures,  and 
reasoning  with  judgment  upon  what  he  observes  in 
them.  What  he  gains  from  the  study  of  one  will  assist 
him  in  the  examination  of  another,  and  he  wiH  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  art  with  a  rapidity  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  anticipated  before  he  commenced 
his  researches. 

The  advantages  which  the  treasures  of  Venice  will 
afford  to  the  painter  who  seriously  prosecutes  this 
method  of  study, — and  Reynolds  did  seriously  pursue 
it, — ^were  not,  however,  suffered  to  display  themselves  in 
vain.  He  made  numerous  slight  sketches  in  his  pocket- 
book  (after  the  manner  described  in  his  notes  on  Du 
Fresnoy's  poem)  of  the  relative  proportions  of  light 
and  dark  employed  by  the  Venetian  painters ;  and  he 
found,  as  he  observes,  on  comparmg  them  together, 
that  they  differed  very  little  from  each  other.* 

*  Respecting  Mr.  Mason's  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy^s  Art  of 
Painting,  Nortiicote  has  given  us  the  following  memorandum :— 
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'WHle  in  the  north  of  Italy  our  young  artist  became 
acquainted  -with  ZuccareDi,  the  celebrated  landscape 
painter;  and  at  his  house  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  style  which  appeared  to  be  new  to  his 
host :  Zuccaielli  was  struck  with  the  boldness  and 
decision  of  his  execution  :  and  one  dav,  while  overlook- 
ing  the  work,  he  turned  to  Marchi  and  exclaimed, 
"  Che  spirito  ha  quest'  uomo !" — ^What  spirit  this  man 
dii^lays  ! 

At  Rome,  or  at  Flounce,  for  the  story  is  differently 
recorded,  Reyndds  met  Astley, — a  fellow-labourer  with 
him  in  the  unprofitable  vineyard  of  Hudson.  Astley 
was  an  idle  and  a  dissipated  man,  and,  consequently, 
a  very  indifferent  painter ;  his  hterary  attainments  were 
still  more  inconsiderable ;  and  Reynolds  used  to  say  of 
him,  that  "  he  would  rather  run  three  miles  to  deliver 
a  message  by  word  of  mouth  than  venture  to  write 
a  note."  He  had,  however,  the  patronage  of  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  the  EngHsh  minister,  and  was  employed  now  and 
then  in  painting  portraits,  and  still  oftener  in  making 
copies  for  ?^gli«h  travellers  of  modem  Italian  pictures. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  Astley's  prospects  in 
art  were  not  of  a  very  brilliant  nature,  and  fortune  had 
hitherto  used  him  but  shabbily;  she  relented  in  time 
to  save  the  artist  from  himself ;  and  afterwards  intro*' 
duced  him  to  the  notice  of  a  wealthy  widow — ^the  relict 
of  Sir  Thomas  Duckenfield  Daniell — who  was  so  mudi 
struck  with  his  appearance  and  demeanour,  (for  Astley 


"  It  appeals,  if  the  world  owe  any  thing  to  Mr.  Mason  for  this 
production,  that  they  are  also  partly  indebted  for  it  to  Sir  Joshua, 
as  it  had  long  lain  in  manuscript,  unfinished,  in  Mr.  Mason's 
Ubrary,  and  was  only  at  length  brought  forward  in  consequence 
of  his  haying  requested  a  sight  of  it,  and  then  freely  made  an  offer 
of  illustrating  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  which  renders  the 
^ork  inyaluable." 
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was  a  tall,  ahowy  man,)  that  she  soon  took  occasion 
to  Bit  to  him  for  her  portrait;  and  before  it  was 
completed  offered  him  her  hand.  It  was  calculated 
that  Astky,  who  survived  his  wife,  and  ultimately 
sacceeded  to  the  whole  of  her  property,  wasted  not 
less  than  a  hmidred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  thongli 
he  stin  contrived  to  leave  considerable  property  to  four 
children,  the  offspring  of  a  subsequent  marriage. 

Northcote  has  recorded  a  whimsical  anecdote  of  this 
favourite  of  fortune  aud  Lady  Daniell :   at  the  period 
here  alluded  to,  Astley's  purse  and  his  wardrobe  were 
not  better  furnished  than  his  head ;  but  he  managed  to 
preserve  a  good  outward  appearance,  and  kept  up  die 
credit  of  all.     He  was  often  seen  abroad,  and  frequently 
joined  his  brother  artists  in  htde  evening  excursions 
into  the  country,  in  which  Reynolds  also   sometimes 
imited.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  the  heat  was  more 
than   usually  oppressive,    the  whole   party  threw  off 
their  coats,  with  the  exception  of  poor  AstiLey,  ¥^o 
showed  great  reluctance  in  parting  with  his  g^y  outer 
garment.     This  appeared  to  be  very  inconsistent  with 
the  comfort  of  a  hot  summer's  evening ;  and  his  com- 
panions indulged  themselves  in  so  many  jokes  on  the 
extreme  singularity  of  his  refusal,  that  the  coat  could 
no  longer  be  retained.     When  the  veil  was  withdrawn, 
the  hinder  part  of  Astley's  waistcoat  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  one  of  his  own  pictures,  and  displayed  a 
tremendous  waterfall,  greatly  to  the  confusion  of  the 
unfortunate  artist,  and  the  diversion  of  the  astonished 
spectators. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  Reynolds 
made  his  arrangements  for  returning  home  ;  and  from  a 
trivial  occurrence  which  Malone  has  recorded,  and  which 
Sir  Joshua  himself  used  to  mention,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  prospect  of  revisiting  his  native  land  was  not 
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beheld  with  indifference,  even  in  the  "  country  which 
Michel  Angelo  and  RaiTaelle  had  emheUished  hy  their 
genius  and  their  works." 

In  compliment  to  the  English  gentlemen  who  at^ 
tended  on  the  occasion,  the  manager  of  the  opera  at 
Venice  had  ordered  the  band  to  play  "an  English 
ballad  tune."  "  Happening  to  be  the  popular  air  which 
'was  played  or  sung  in  almost  every  street  at  the  time 
of  their  leaving  London,  by  suggesting  to  them  that 
metropolis,  with  all  its  connections  and  endearing 
circumstances,  it  immediately  brought  tears  into  our" 
artist's  "  eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  present." 

Reynolds  proceeded  to  England  by  the  route  of 
Mont  Cenis,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  met 
his  old  master,  Hudson,  accompanied  by  Roubiliac. 
"  Hudson  had  thought  it  prudent,"  observes  Farington. 
"  to  perform  the  customary  pilgrimage  of  artists,  and 
was  maJdng  a  hurried  tour  to  the  land  where  art  is 
«een  in  classical  perfection.  The  expedition  with  which 
he  executed  his  purpose  was  extraordinary.  He  was 
only  two  days  in  Rome,  and  ran  from  place  to  place 
with  such  speed,  that  he  accomplished  his  tour  in 
Italy  and  returned  to  Paris  before  Reynolds  had  quitted 
that  city ;  and  they  came  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  the 
same  packet;  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  absent 
from  England  more  than  two  months." 

On  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  Reynolds  found  his  purse 
very  low :  he  had  only  six  louis  left ;  two  of  which  he 
gave  to  Marchi,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  he  could, 
and  reserved  four  to  carry  him  to  Paris,  where  in  eight 
days  he  was  joined  by  his  pupil,  who  had  performed 
the  journey  from  Lyons  on  foot. 

At  Paris  he  painted  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Chambers,  the  wife  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  archi* 

VOL.  I.  I 
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tect,  who  afterwards  receive  i  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  with  whom  he  long  continued  in  habits  of 
intimacy :  respecting  him,  says  Northcote,  "as  an  in- 
stance of  genius  rising  in  opposition  to  circumstance."* 
He  also  painted  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gothier  at  Paris ; 
and  both  these  pictures  were  afterwards  engraved.  He 
was,  however,  very  actively  employed  at  other  times 
in  viewing  whatever  was  remarkable  ;  and  we  may  glean 
from  his  memoranda  that,  during  the  month  he  remained 
at  the  capital  of  the  great  nation,  he  saw  quite  enough 
of  the  French  style  of  art  to  give  him  a  high  opinion 
of  their  talent  in  design,  and  a  very  indifferent  one 
of  their  ability  in  painting. 

Reynolds  arrived  in  London,  October  16,  1752;  and 
finding  his  health  much  impaired,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  refresh  himself  ¥dth  his  native  air  before  he  resumed 
his  professional  avocations.  He  remained  three  months 
in  Devonshire;  and  while  at  Plymouth  painted  the 
portrait  of  Dr.  Mudge,  "a  remarkably  fine  head," 
observes  Northcote;  "and  from  this  time,"  he  con- 
tinues, "a  warm,  disinterested,  and  reciprocal  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  this  truly  respectable  family  of 
the  Mudges  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  always  held  them 
in  the  highest  esteem;  and  the  friendly  connection 
between  them  was  kept  up  to  the  latest  period  of  his^ 
life." 

"  This  portrait,  and  another  of  a  young  lady,  were  all 
that  he  undertook  while  at  Plymouth,  being  strongly 
urged  by  his  fiiend  and  patron.  Lord  Edgcumbe,  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  metropolis,  as  the 
place  where  talent  could  best  make  itself  conspicuous. 


*  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  later  years,  was  actirely  employed 
with  Reynolds  in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  built  the  rooms  which  they  at  present  occupy  in  Somerset 
House. 
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In  compliance  with  this  advice  he  proceeded  to  London, 
and  took  handsome  apartments  ia  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
at  that  time  the  favourite  and  the  fashionable  rendez- 
vous of  artists,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1752;  and 
here  he  was  joined  by  his  youngest  sister,  Fanny,  who 
took  diarge  of  his  domestic  concerns. 

"  He  found  such  opposition,"  Mr.  Cunningham  truly 
ohserves,  "  as  genius  is  commonly  doomed  to  meet  with, 
and  does  not  always  overcome.  The  boldness  of  his 
attempts,  the  freedom  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  colouring,  were  considered  as  innovations 
upon  the  established  and  orthodox  system  of  portrait 
manufacture.  The  artists  raised  their  voices  first ;  and 
of  these  Hudson,  who  had  just  returned  from  Rome, 
was  loudest." 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the  first  work  that 
brought  Re3niolds  into  notice  was  a  portrait  of  his 
pupil  Marchi,  represented  in  a  Turkish  dress,  and  well 
known  as  the  picture  of  a  boy  with  a  turban.  His  old 
master  frequently  visited  him  while  engaged  in  this 
first  example  of  his  newly-adopted  style;  and  when  it 
was  completed  Hudson  looked  at  it  attentively,  and 
then  observed,  ynih  the  addition  of  his  customary 
oath,  "  Reynolds,  you  don't  paint  so  well  now  as  you 
did  before  you  went  to  Italy."  Astley  was  present  at 
the  time;  and  Marchi  observed  a  smile  upon  his 
countenance  at  this  uncalled-for  remark  of  his  pre- 
ceptor in  art,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had 
discovered,  the  motive  of  the  observation  in  the  jealousy 
that  Hudson  experienced. 

Ellis,  also,  an  eminent  portrait  painter  of  the  time, 
and  one  of  the  few  remaining  artists  of  the  school  of 
Kneller,  expressed  himself  equally  dissatisfied.  He 
had  heard  of  the  picture  of  the  Turkish  boy,  and 
called  on  Reynolds  to  see  it;    when,  perceiving  the 

i2 
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style  of  painting  by  which  it  was  characterized  to  be 
very  unlike  any  thing  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
he  observed,  with  a  prophetic  shake  of  the  head^  "  Oh« 
Re3n^old8,  this  wiH  never  answer :  why  you  don't  paint 
in  the  least  degree  in  the  manner  of  KneUer;"  and 
when  the  young  painter  began  to  expostulate,  and  to 
vindicate  himself  from  so  serious  a  charge,  EDis,  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  give  any  good  reason  for  the  ob- 
jection which  he  had  advanced,  cried  out  in  a  great 
rage,  "  Shakespeare  in  poetry,  and  KneUer  in  painting, 
damme !"  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

The  prepossession  in  favour  of  KneDer  and  Lely, 
which  Reynolds  had  to  combat  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  has  been  stated  by  Northcote  to  "  have  raised  an 
over- violent  prejudice  in  his  breast  against  those  pain- 
ters, which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life."  He  has  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly,  in  the  following  remarks,  on 
the  nature  of  the  fashionable  style  of  the  day : — 

*'  Most  of  our  portrait  painters  fiall  into  one  general 
fault.  They  have  got  a  set  of  postures  which  they 
apply  to  all  persons  indiscriminately;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  all  their  pictures  look  like  so  many 
sign-post  paintings ;  and  if  they  haye  a  history  or  a 
family  piece  to  paint,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  look 
over  their  common-place  book,  containing  sketches 
which  they  have  stolen  from  various  pictures;  then 
they  search  their  prints  over,  and  pilfer  one  figure 
from  one  print  and  another  from  a  second,  but  never 
take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  the  painter  who  has  a  genius,  first  makes 
himself  master  of  the  subject  he  is  to  represent,  by 
reading  or  otherwise;  then  works  his  imagination  up 
into  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  till,  in  a  degree,  he  perceives 
the  whole  event  before  his  eyes,  when,  as  quick  as 
lightning,  he  gives  his  rough  sketch  on  paper  or  can- 
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▼ass.  Bv  these  means  his  work  has  the  air  of  genius 
atamped  upon  it ;  whilst  the  contrarv  mode  of  practice 
win  in&llLhly  be  productive  of  tameness,  and  of  such 
pictures  as  will  have  the  semblance  of  copies.  After 
the  painter  has  made  his  sketch  from  his  idea  only,  he 
may  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
Bors  for  dresses,  ornaments,  &c.  of  the  times  he  intends 
to  represent. 

"Every  artist  is  a  painter  for  himself:  whenever  he 
hears  or  reads  any  remarkable  event,  he  forms  to  him- 
self the  looks,  actions,  and  even  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  transacted.  The  painter  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  copy  those  images  on  canvass  which  he  has 
in  his  mind's  eye. 

*'Suidas  savs  that  Phidias  and  Zeuxis  were  both  of 
them  transported  by  the  same  enthusiasm  that  gave  life 
to  all  their  wolrks." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  few  painters  have 
profited  more  from  the  labours  of  others  than  Rey« 
nolds:  he  took  hints  from  pictures,  from  books,  from 
prints,  of  which  he  had  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion, fit)m  drawings  of  the  old  masters,  which  he 
also  possessed  in  great  number,  and  from  every  thing, 
in  fact,  from  which  ideas  could  be  gained  that  had 
originated  with  his  predecessors.  But  his  observa* 
tion  of  nature  was  at  the  same  time  so  extensive, 
and  his  perception  of  character  so  just  and  so  strong, 
that,  assisted  by  a  never-failing  sense  of  propriety, 
and  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind,  he  was  enabled,  with- 
ofut  any  great  exuberance  of  fency,  to  give  to  other 
men's  ideas  an  air  of  originality  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  applied  th^m.  This  is  not  imitation;  and. 
indeed,  we  may  add,  what  Sir  Joshua  himself  has  o1> 
served,  that  there  is  no  better  method  by  which  an 
artist  of  discrimination  can  acquire  and  preserve  the 

I  3 
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appearance  of  originality  than  by  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  ideas  of  others.  The  new  ideas  whidi 
Reynolds  acquired  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  enabled  him  to  reform  the  yitiated 
taste  of  his  country,  and  to  maintain  the  ascendency, 
which  they  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing, 
to  the  end  of  his  brilliant  career.  Much  of  his  origin* 
ality  was,  however,  gained  from  nature;  particularly 
that  which  he  manifested  in  his  admirable  represent- 
ations of  children,  and  in  marking  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  beauty,  as  exemplified  in  the  yarieties  of 
female  form.  At  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  what 
he  gleaned  from  others,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  even  in 
those  instances  in  which  he  adhered  most  closely  to 
his  model,  whether  his  own  picture  or  the  work  from 
which  he  borrowed  have  the  greatest  appearance  of 

originahty. 

The  impression  which  Reynolds  had  made  on  the 
public  by  his  picture  of  the  Turkish  boy  was  soon 
followed  by  others  still  more  to  his  advantage.  "  The 
works  which  had  gained  him  celebrity,"  observes 
Mr.  Cunningham,  "were  not  the  fortunate  offspring 
of  some  happy  moment,  but  of  one  who  could  pour 
out  such  pictures  in  profusion*  Better  ones  were  not 
slow  in  coming.  He  painted  the  second  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  this  increased  his  &me.  He  next 
pamted  his  patron.  Commodore  Keppel,  and  produced 
a  work  of  such  truth  and  nobleness  that  it  fixed  nni- 
versal  attention.  This  gallant  seaman,  in  pursuing  a 
privateer,  ran  his  ship  aground  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  to 
save  his  crew  from  destruction.  He  was  released 
from  prison,  and  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  a  court- 
martial.  The  portrait  represents  him  just  escaped 
from  the  shipwreck.      The  artist  deviated    from    the 
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formal  style  of  his  rivals,  and  deviated  into  excellence. 
The  spirit  of  a  higher  species  of  art  is  visible  in  this 
performance,  yet  the  hkeness  was  reckoned  perfect." 

"  With  this  picture,"  says  Farington,  "  he  took  great 
pains ;  for  it  "was  observed  at  that  time  that  after  several 
sittings  he  defaced  his  work  and  began  it  again.  But 
his  labour  was  not  lost :  that  excellent  production  was 
so  much  admired  that  it  completely  established  the  re- 
putation of  the  artist.  Its  dignity  and  spirit,  its  beauty 
of  colour,  and  fine  general  effect,  occasioned  equal 
surprise  and  pleasure.  The  public,  hitherto  accustomed 
to  see  only  the  formal,  tame  representations  which 
reduced  all  persons  to  the  same  standard  of  unmeaning 
insipidity,  were  captivated  with  this  display  of  animated 
character,  and  the  report  of  its  attraction  was  soon 
widely  circulated." 

In  allusion  to  the  same  work  Malone  has  observed, 
"  The  whole  interval  between  the  time  of  Charles  L 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  though 
distinguished  by  the  performances  of  Lely,  Riley,  and 
KneUer,  seemed  to  be  annihilated ;  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  new  painter  or  Vandyck  were  the  more 
excellent.  For  several  years  before  the  period  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  the  painters  of  portraits  contented 
themselves  with  exhibiting  as  correct  a  resemblance  as 
they  could,  but  seemed  not  to  have  thought,  or  had  not 
the  power,  of  enlivening  the  canvass  by  giving  a  kind  of 
historic  air  to  their  pictures.  Mr.  Reynolds  very  soon 
saw  how  much  animation  might  be  obtained  by  deviating 
from  the  insipid  manner  of  his  immediate  predecessors  : 
hence  in  many  of  his  portraits,  particularly  when  com- 
bined in  feunily  groups,  we  find  much  of  the  variety  and 
spirit  of  a  higher  species  of  art.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  m^e  likeness,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
eminently  happy,  he  dived^  as  it  were,  into  the  mind. 
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and  habits,  and  manners,  of  those  who  sat  to  him  ;  and 
accordingly  the  majority  of  his  portraits  are  so  appro- 
priate and  characteristic  that  the  many  Ulnstrious  per- 
sons whom  he  has  delineated  will  he  almost  as  well 
known  to  posterity  as  if  they  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  them.*** 

The  admirable  portrait  of  Keppel  was  socm  followed 
by  others  of  distinguished  ability ;  and  Reynolds  now 
found  his  prospects  so  brilliant  and  extensive  that  he 
removed  to  a  large  house  on  the  north  side  of  Great 
Newport  Street,  where  he  resided  for  eight  or  nine 
years. 

"Thb  period,'*  says  Northcote.  "was  the  dawn  of 
his  splendour;  for  his  amiable  modesty,  accompanied 
by  his  extraordinary  talents,  soon  gained  him  powerful 
and  active  connections :  he  greatly  added  to  his  cele- 
brity by  his  picture  of  Miss  Greville  and  her  hrother, 
as  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  and  was  now  employed  to  paint 
several  ladies  of  high  quality,  whose  portraits  the  polite 
world  flocked  to  see. 

"The  desire  of  perpetuating  the  form  of  self-com- 
placency crowded  his  sitting-room  with  women  who 
wished  to  be  transmitted  as  angels,  and  with  men  who 
wanted  to  appear  as  heroes  or  philosophers.  From 
Reynolds's  pencO  they  were  sure  to  be  gratifled.  The 
force  and  felicity  of  his  portraits  not  only  drew  around 
him  the  opulence  and  beauty  of  the  nation,  but  happily 
gained  him  the  merited  honour  of  perpetuating  the 
features  of  all  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  of 

•  **  The  various  portraits  of  Mr.  Garrick,"  Malone  Is  still 
speaking,  **  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Robinson,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Gibbon, 
Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Heathfield,  Mr.  Pott, 
Mr.  Boswell,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  are  eminent 
instances  of  the  truth  of  this  observation."  Many  more  of  equal 
merit  might  be  added  to  the  list. 
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learning  then  Hving ;  with  most  of  whom  (so  attractiye 
were  his  mamiers  as  well  as  his  talents)  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  which  only  ended  with  his  life.'' 

For  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  successfully  op- 
posed hy  a  "  very  mean  competitor  in  art/'  who  had 
suddenly  grown  up  into  unmerited  celehrity*  and  was 
the  idol  of  many  fashionable  circles.  John  Stephen 
liotard,  a  native  of  Geneva,  distinguished  by  a  long 
beard  and  Turkish  costume,  which  he  wore  to  attract 
observation,  was  the  formidable  rival  of  Reynolds.  He 
painted  both  in  miniature  and  enamel,  though,  Northcote 
observes,  he  seldom  practised  them,  and  is  best  known 
by  his  works  in  crayons.  His  likenesses  were  very 
strong,  too  like  to  please  those  who  sat  to  him ;  and 
thus  he  had  great  employment  the  first  year,  and  very 
little  the  second.  Sir  Joshua  has  thus  described  his 
merit  as  an  artist : — 

"The  only  merit  in  Liotard's  pictures  is  neatness; 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  low 
genius,  or  rather  no  genius  at  all.  His  pictures  are 
just  what  ladies  do  when  they  paint  for  amusement; 
nor  is  t)«ere  any  person,  how  poor  soever  their  talents 
may  be,  but  in  a  very  few  years,  by  dint  of  practice, 
may  possess  themselves  of  every  qualification  in  the 
art  which  this  great  man  has  got."  Liotard  was  twice 
in  England,  and  stayed  about  two  years  each  time :  the 
taste  of  Reynolds  prevailed  against  his  beard  and  gay 
attire ;  and  though  the  contest  was  severe,  it  was  very 
shortly  terminated. 

With  respect  to  the  laborious,  or  what  is  called  the 
highly-fimshed,  manner,  Sir  Joshua  used^  remark, 
that  "the  high-finished  manner  of  painting  would  be 
.chosen,  if  it  were  possible  with  it  to  have  that  spirit 
and  expression  which  infallibly  fly  ofiT  when  the  artist 
labours :    but  these  are  transient  beauties  which  last 
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less  than  a  moment,  and  most  be  painted  in  as  littk 
time  :  besides,  in  poring  long  the  imagination  is  fatigaed, 
and  loses  its  vigour.  You  will  find  nature  in  the  first 
manner ;  but  it  will  be  nature  stupid,  and  without 
action.  The  portraits  of  Holbein  are  of  this  high- 
finished  manner;  and  for  colouring  and  similitude 
what  was  ever  beyond  them  ?  But  then  you  see  fixed 
countenances,  and  all  the  features  seem  to  remain  im- 
movable. Gerard  Vanderwerf  also— how  spiritless'  are 
his  figures!" 

In  some  of  the  following  memoranda,  written  care- 
lessly and  in  haste,  at  this  period,  we  find  allusions  to  the 
fashionable  prejudice  in  favour  of  Liotard ;  and  they  af- 
ford us  some  idea,  observes  Northcote,  of  the  hUse  taste 
prevalent  in  England  at  the  time : — 

"  It  requires  an  uncommon  share  of  boldness  and 
perseverance  to  stand  against  the  rushing  tide  of 
gothicism.  A  painter  that  would  please,  and  has  no 
greater  views  than  making  his  fortune,  I  should  advise, 
instead  of  studying  the  solemnity  of  Rafiaelle,  Poussin, 
or  the  Caracci,  to  turn  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful  and 
pleasing  manner  of  painting  that  is  practised  by  the 
ingenious  fan  painters.  There  he  will  find  what  is  so 
often  called  out  for, — '  Give  me  daylight.'  In  these 
works  he  will  find  daylight  enough ;  and  if  he  studies 
the  bright  and  beautiful  colours  there  made  use  of,  he 
will  merit  the  deserved  and  wished-for  character  of  a 
pleasing  painter.  But  to  be  serious  :  I  do  not  know  so 
despicable  a  character  in  the  art  as  what  is  understood  in 
general  as  a  pleasing  painter ;  nor  any  thing  that  gives 
me  a  grealA*  prejudice  against  a  work  than  when  I  am 
told  I  shall  see  a  pleasing  picture :  such  works  are 
commonly  faint,  spiritless,  gaudy  things ;  how  unlike  the 
divine  and  noble  vigour  of  RafiaeUe  ! 

"  It  is  but  a  cold  commendation  to  say  of  a  painter 
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he  pleases,  and  does  no  more.  He  ravishes  ;  he  trans- 
ports with  admiration;  he  seeks  to  take  possession 
rather  of  your  soul  than  of  your  eyes ;  such  is  the 
character  of  a  truly  great  painter. 

''  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  a  painter,  who  has 
ambition,  to  think  that  a  picture,  painted  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  greatest  masters,  should  not  please 
the  nation  where  he  is  obliged  to  live. 

*'  Those  who  are  novices  in  connoissance  judge  of  a 
picture  only  by  the  name  of  the  painter ;  others,  more 
advanced  in  knowledge  of  art,  have  a  desire  to  think 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  respect  to  the 
most  famous  pictures ;  and  again,  from  that  partiality 
which  men  have  to  their  own  discoveries,  will  find  out 
merits  in  pictures  universally  condemned. 

"  A  real  painter  should  be  above  any  regard  to 
pleasing  the  vulgar,  whose  judgment  is  sorely  governed 
by  accident  or  caprice,  and  who  are  better  pleased  with 
a  tawdry  and  false  taste  than  with  the  pure,  simple,  and 
grand  gusto  of  RaffaeUe,  which  is  too  deep  to  be  reached 
by  their  superficial  imaginations  ;  but  artists  should  not 
be  content  with  admiring  the  efibct:  let  them  care- 
fully examine  into  the  causes ;  and  in  su  doing  they  ytOI 
find  more  art  and  knowledge  of  nature  than  they  are 
aware  of." 

"  In  addition,"  says  Northcote,  "  to  his  several  bold, 
because  early,  advances  to  a  judicious  and  original  style 
in  portrait  painting,  I  may  also  record  one  which  I 
have  seen, — ^a  portrait  painted  at  this  time  of  a  Captain 
Orme,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Braddock.  This  picture 
attracted  much  notice  by  its  boldness  and  singularity. 
It  is  a  fall  length,  wherein  a  horse  is  represented  at 
the  side  of  the  officer, — an  effort  m  composition  so  new 
to  his  barren  competitors  in  art  as  must  have  struck 
them  with  dismay ;  for  they  dared  not  venture  on  such 
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peiikma  flights  of  myentioii.  It  must  be  obsenred  that 
it  IB  a  sombre  picture,  yet  it  possesses  great  merit." 

The  quickness  of  Sir  Joshua's  perception  in  availing 
himself  of  the  accidents  of  nature  is  weU  illnstrated  by 

m 

an  anecdote  which  he  has  himself  recorded  in  his 
manuscript  remarks  of  this  period.  He  had  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  old  masters  hanging  up  in  his  paintings 
room,  to  which  he  was  himself  particularly  partial.  *'  To 
support/'  he  says,  *'  my  own  opimon  of  the  excellence 
of  this  picture  by  a  high  authority,  I  cannot  forbear 

the  temptation  of  mentioning  that  Lord ,  whilst  I 

had  the  honour  of  painting  his  portrait,  could  not  keqp 
from  turning  his  eyes  from  me,  and  fixing  them  on  this 
picture  in  raptures,  with  such  an  expression  in  his 
countenance  as  may  be  imagined  from  a  man  of  his 
tender  feelings.  I  snatched  the  moment,  and  drew 
him,  as  he  then  appeared  to  me,  in  profile,  with  as 
much  of  that  expression  of  a  pleasing  melancholy  as 
my  capacity  enabled  me  to  hit  ofiT:  when  the  picture 
was  finished  he  liked  it,  and  particularly  for  that  ex- 
pression; though  I  believe  without  reflecting  on  the 
occasion  of  it." 

In  Newport  Street  Mr.  Reynolds  found  his  practice 
increasing  so  rapidly,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  some  assistance;  and  he  accordingly  engaged 
Mr.  Toms,  an  artist  of  much  ability,  whom  Hogarth 
used  to  call  Reynolds's  draper}'-man,  to  forward  the 
preparation  of  his  pictures.  About  the  same  time  he 
also  received  Thomas  Beach  and  Hugh  Barron  as 
pupik.  His  prices  were  now  raised  to  a  level  with 
those  of  Hudson,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  still 
farther    increased.*      His    appHcation,    observes    Fa- 

*  While  Reynolds  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  his  priees  were 
ten,  twenty,  and  forty  guineas,  for  the  three  usual  orders  of  por- 
trait^ a  head,  or  three  quarters,  a  half  length,  and  whole  length. 
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rington,  was  great ;  having  constantly  occasion  to  re-* 
ofeive  five,  six,  or  seven  sitters  daily ;  and  some  of  these 
came  frequently  at  the  early  hour  of  six  in  the  morning ;: 
*'  such  was  his  popularity,  and  the  eager  desire  of 
numbers  to  have  their  apartments  graced  with  pro-» 
ductions  which  possessed  t^e  rare  quality  of  uniting, 
the  most  fedthfiil  resemblance  to  the  happiest  traits  of 
expression.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary 
pressure  of  commissions,  his  care  and  attention  never, 
relaxed,  and  the  high  reputation  he  had  gained  only 
made  him  more  anxious  to  increase  it.  The  same  una- 
•bated  desire  of  improvement  occasioned  frequent  altera- 
tions in  the  progress  of  his  pictures ;  and  it  was  often 
long  before  he  could  satisfy  himself." 

During  his  residence  in  Newport  Street,  Reynolds 
painted  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Lord  ligonier  on 
horseback :  — "  A  noble  performance,"  says  Farington, 
"which  may  be  classed  with  any  of  his  after  pro- 
ductions for  grandeur  of  composition  and  force  of  efS&e^, 
He  had  not  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year  when  he 
executed  this  fine  work,  which    showed  at  once  his 


Those  of  Hudson,  at  the  same  period,  were  twelve,  twenty-four 
and  forty-eight  guineaa.  Four  or  five  years  after  Reynolds  had 
adopted  the  prices  of  his  master,  they  both  raised  them  to  fifteen, 
thirty,  and  sixty  gnineas.  Northcote  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  in  1758  the  price  of  Reynolds  for  a 
head  was  twenty  guineas.  It  was,  at  this  time,  he  coniiiiues,  that 
Reynolds  found  his  profession  the  most  lucratiye ;  as  I  have  heard 
himself  confess,  that  at  that  time  he  receiyed  six  sitters  in  the  day, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
waited  until  vacancies  occurred :  he  then  receiyed  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  set  down,  and  many  of  those  portraits 
were  sent  home  before  the  colours  were  dry.  He  also  kept  a 
portfolio  in  his  painting-room,  containing  every  print  that  had  been 
uken  from  his  portraits ;  so  that  those  who  came  to  sit  had  this 
collection  to  look  over,  and  if  they  fixed  on  any  particular  atti- 
tude in  preference,  he  would  repeat  it  precisely,  in  point  of 
drapery  and  position. 
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exqnimte  taste,  and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  in  thoee 
partB  of  the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  incessant 
attention.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  he  painted  a 
whole-length  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the 
beaatifiil  Miss  Gunning,  and  a  smaUer  picture  of  her 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Coventry.  He  also  began  a 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  the  head 
only  was  finished  when  the  Duke  was  ordered  to  join  the 
army  in  Germany,  whence  he  never  returned. 

"  The  variety  afforded  by  the  nature  of  his  practice 
was  happily  suited  to  display  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  To  the  soldier,  a  character  which  he  has 
always  treated  with  pecuhar  energy,  he  could  impart 
that  individuality  which  distinguishes  one  man,  and 
one  hero,  from  another ;  in  female  beauty  and  grace — 
the  delight  of  his  pencil  —  he  evinced  the  same 
power  of  discrimination ;  therefore  not  only  the  g^eral 
characters  of  grave,  gay,  young,  and  pld,  but  their 
several  species,  all  contributed  to  supply  the  variety 
for  which  his  productions  were  so  remarkable.  In  fact, 
the  capacities  of  portrait  painting  were  never  before 
completely  developed. 

**  It  might  be  thought,"  his  biographer  continues, 
"that  the  talents  of  Reynolds,  to  which  no  degree  of 
ignorance  or  imbedhty  in  the  art  could  be  insensible, 
added  to  his  extraordinary  reputation,  would  have  ex- 
tinguished every  feehng  of  jealousy  or  of  rivalship  in 
the  mind  of  his  master,  Hudson ;  but  the  malady  was 
so  deeply  seated  as  to  defy  the  usual  remedies  applied 
by  time  and  reflection.  Hudson,  when  at  the  head  of 
his  art,  admired  and  praised  by  all,  had  seen  a  youth  rise 
up  and  annihilate  at  once  both  his  income  and  his  hme ; 
and  he  never  could  divest  his  mind  of  the  feelings  of 
mortification  caused  by  the  loss  he  had  thus  sustained. 
Hudson  occasionally  visited  his  pupil  while  he  resided 
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in  Newport  Street :  but  neither  his  excellence  nor  his 
prosperity  were  calculated  to  produce  pleasure ;  and 
therefore  the  intervals  of  his  visits  gradually  enlarged, 
until  they  were  altogether  suspended,  which  took  place 
twenty  years  before  his  death.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  Hudson  passed  at  a  small  villa  he  had  built  at  Twick- 
enham,  where  he  died  January  26,  1779,  seventy-eight 
years  of  age. 

About  two  years  after  his  return  from  Italy,  Rey- 
nolds was  first  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  their 
intiniacy  continued  without  interruption  tiU  the  death 
of  Johnson  dissolved  it.  Accident  made  Revnolds 
acquainted  with  the  talent  of  this  extraordinary 
man*  and  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating his  acquaintance.  Happening  to  meet  with 
the  life  of  Savage  while  in  Devonshire,  "he  began 
to  read  it/'  as  Boswell  informs  us,  "while  he  was 
standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chimney-piece. 
It  seized  his  attention  so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able 
to  lay  down  the  book  till  he  had  finished  it,  when  he 
attempted  to  move,  he  found  his  arm  totally  be- 
numbed." 

When  Johnson  resided  in  Castle  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  he  used  frequently  to  visit  two  ladies,  who 
lived  opposite  to  Mr.  Reynolds  in  Newport  Street, — 
Miss  Cotterells,  daughters  of  Admiral  Cotterell;  and, 
as  Reynolds  was  also  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them,  it 
was  here,  says  Malone,  that  the  acquaintance  com- 
menced. From  the  time  that  he  first  took  up  the  life  of 
Savage,  Reynolds  had  imbibed  a  very  high  opinion  of  its 
author ;  and  as  he  was  no  less  delighted  with  Johnson's 
conversation,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunitv  which  ofifered  itself,  and  "cultivated  his  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  laudable  zeal  of  one  who  was 
ambitious   of  general  improvement.     Sir   Joshua  was 
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lucky  enough/*  contmues  Malone,  ''to  make  a  remark 
at  their  very  first  meeting,  \?hich  was  so  much  above 
the  common-place  style  of  conversation,  that  Johnson 
ftt  once  perceived  that  Reynolds  was  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  himself.  The  ladies  were  r^retting  the 
death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed  great  oldiga- 
tions;  npon  which  Reynolds  observed,  'You  have, 
however,  the  comfort  of  being  relieved  firom  the 
burden  of  gratitude.'  They  were  shocked  a  Httle  at 
this  alleviating  suggestion  as  too  selfish ;  hut  Johnscm 
defended  it  in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  mind,  the  £ur  view  of  human 
nature,  which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the  reflections  of 
Rochefoucault.  The  consequence  was  that  he  went 
home  with  Reynolds,  and  supped  with  him. 

"  Sir  Joshua  told  me,"  Malone  still  continues^  "  a 
pleasant  characteristical  anecdote  of  Johnson  about '  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they  were  one 
evening  together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells,  the  then 
Duchess  of  Argyle  and  another  lady  of  high  rank  came 
in.  Johnson,  thinking  that  the  Miss  CottereDs  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  them*  and  that  he  and  his 
friend  were  neglected,  as  low  cmnpany  of  whom  they 
were  ashamed,  grew  angry;  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  supposed  pride,  by  making  their  great  visiters 
imagine  they  were  low  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in 
a  loud  tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  'How  moidi  do 
you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week  if  we  w«te  | 
to  work  as  hard  as  we  could  P  as  if  thev  had  been  comnion 
mechanics.* 

*  Northcote  has  recorded  several  whimsical  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  remarkably  uucoath  in  his  gait 
and  action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  slovenly  in  his  dress ;  so 
much  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  passengers  in  the  street.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  annoyed  by  an  impertinent  fellow  who  noticed 
him,  and  insultingly  imitated  him  in  so  marked  and  so  ludicrous 
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*'  How  much  Reynolcb  profited  by  his  acquaintance 
with  this  excellent  and  extraordinary  man  he  intended 


a  manner  that  the  Doctor  himself  could  not  avoid  ohserving  it, 
and  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  resent  the  a£Eront.  "  Ah  !" 
said  Johnson,  who  was  a  tali  and  a  powerful  man,  '*  you  are  a 
yery  weak  fellow,  and  I  will  convince  you  of  it,"  when  imme- 
diately he  gave  the  man  a  blow,  which  knocked  him  out  of  the 
footpath  into  the  dirty  street,  where  he  fell  Aat  on  his  back,  and 
the  Doctor  walked  quietly  on. 

**  A  circumstance  which  Sir  Joshua  used  to  mention,*'  continues 
his  biographer,  "  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  situation  and  mode  of  living  of  that  great  philosopher  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life. 

**  Roubiliac,  the  famous  sculptor,  desired  of  Sir  Joshua  that  he 
would  introduce  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  time  when  Uie 
Doctor  lived  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  S^eet.  His  object  was  to 
prevail  on  Johnson  to  write  an  epitaph  for  a  monument  on  which 
Roubiliac  was  then  engaged  for  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Joshua 
accordingly  introduced  the  sculptor  to  the  Doctor,  they  being 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  Johnson  received  them  with  much 
civility,  and  took  them  up  into  a  garret,  which  he  considered  as 
his  library ;  in  which,  besides  his  books,  all  covered  with  dust, 
there  was  an  old,  crazy  deal  table,  and  a  still  worse  and  oldei 
elbow  chair,  having  only  three  legs.  In  this  chair  Johnson  seated 
himself^  after  having,  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  evident 
practice,  first  drawn  it  up  against  the  wall,  which  served  to  sup- 
port it  on  that  side  on  which  the  leg  was  deficient.  He  then  took 
up  his  pen,  and  demanded  what  they  wanted  him  to  write.  On 
this,  Roubiliac,  who  was  a  true  Frenchmen,  as  may  be  seen  by 
his  works,  began  a  most  bombastic  and  ridiculous  harangue  on 
what  he  thought  should  be  the  kind  of  epitaph  most  proper  for 
the  purpose,  all  which  the  Doctor  was  to  write  down  for  him  in 
correct  language ;  when  Johnson,  who  could  not  suffer  any  one 
to  dictate  to  him,,  quickly  interrupted  him  in  an  angry  tone  of 
Toice,  saying,  *  Gome,  come,  sir,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this 
bombastic,  ridiculous  rhodomontade,  bat  let  me  know,  in  simple 
language,  the  name,  character,  and  quality  of  the  person  whose 
epitai>h  you  intend  me  to  write." 

**  Such  was  the  first  interview,"  continues  Northcote,  <*  of  two 
men,  both  eminent  for  genius ;  and  of  Roubiliac,  I  may  here  re- 
cord another  anecdote  respecting  what  took  place  on  the  return  of 
that  sculptor  from  Rome,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Reynolds,  and 
expressed  himself  in  raptures  on  what  he  had  seen  on  the  Conti- 
iient^on  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  works  of  antiquity*  and  the 
captivating  and  luxuriant  splendour  of  Bernini.    *  It  is  uatural 
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to  have  particularly  mentioned  in  the  discourse  whidi, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
compose.  '  I  remember/  says  he,  '  Mr.  Burke,  speak- 
ing of  the  essays  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  said.  He  thought 
them  the  best  of  his  works.  Dr.  Johnson  was  of 
opinion  "  that  their  excellence  and  their  value  consisted 
in  being  the  observations  of  a  strong  toind  operating 
upon  life ;  and,  in  consequence,  you  find  there  what 
you  seldom  find  in  other  books."  It  is  this  kind  of  ex- 
cellence which  gives  a  value  to  the  performances  of 
artists  also.  It  is  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  works 
of  Michel  Angelo,  Correggio,  RaffaeUe,  Parmegisoao, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  old  Gothic  masters,  and  not 
the  inventions  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Marati,  Luca 
Giordano,  and  others  that  I  might  mention,  which  we 
seek  after  with  avidity.  From  the  former,  we  learn  to 
think  originally.  May  I  presume  to  introduce  myself 
on  this  occasion,  and  even  to  mention,  as  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked,  the  very  tilis- 
courses  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  delivering 
from  this  place?  Whatever  merit  they  have  must  be 
imputed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  education  which  I 
may  be  said  to  have  had  under  Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit 
of  these  discourses  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth,  that  he 
contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to,  them ;  bnt  he 
qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly.  No  man  had,  like 
him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of 
thinking.  Perhaps  other  men  might  have  equal  know- 
ledge, but  few  were    so    communicative.      His  great 

to  suppose/  said  he, '  that  I  was  infinitely  impatient  till  I  had 
taken  a  surrey  of  my  own  performances  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
after  having  seen  such  a  variety  of  excellence,  and  by  G — ,  my 
own  work  looked,  to  me,  mea§;re  and  starved,  as  if  made  of  no- 
thing but  tobacco  pipes.* " 
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pleasure  was  to  tatt:  to  those  who  looked  up  to  him : 
it  was  here  he  ezhihited  his  wonderful  powers.  In 
mixed  company,  and  frequently  in  company  that  ought 
to  have  looked  up  to  him»  many,  thinking  they  had  a 
character  to  support,  considered  it  as  heneath  them  to 
enlist  in  the  train  of  his  auditors ;  and  to  such  persons 
he  certainly  did  not  appear  to  advantage,  heing  often 
impetuous  and  overbearing.  The  desire  of  shining  in 
conversation  was  in  him,  indeed,  a  predominant  passion ; 
and  if  it  must  be  attributed  to  va^ty,  let  it  at  the 
same  time  be  recollected,  that  it  jHx>duced  that  lo' 
quadousnes^  from  which  his  more  intimate  friends  de- 
rived considerable  advantage.  The  observations  which 
he  made  on  poetry,  on  life,  and  on  every  thing  about 
us,  I  applied  to  our  art ;  with  what  success  others  must 
judge.  Perhaps  an  artist  in  his  studies  should  pursue 
the  same  conduct ;  and  instead  of  patching  up  a  par- 
ticular work  on  the  narrow  plan  of  imitation,  rather 
endeavour  to  acquire  the  art  and  power  of  thinking. 
On  this  subject  I  have  often  spoken :  bat  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  the  general  power  of  com- 
position may  be  acquired;  and,  when  acquired,  the 
artist  may  then  lawfully  take  hints  from  his  prede- 
cessors. In  reality,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
man  must  begin  by  the  study  of  others.  Thus  Bacon 
became  a  great  thinker  by  first  entering  into  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men.'  " 

Jphnson  soon  became  a  frequent  visiter  at  Reynolds's 
Rouse ;  coming  often  to  dinner  without  any  ceremony : 
but  Miss  Reynolds's  tea-table  was  his  greatest  attrac- 
tion; there  he  had  the  advantage  of  female  society, 
which  he  loved  to  indulge  in  when  ladies  would  listen 
without  being  too  loquacious  themselves.  For  Miss 
Reynolds  "  he  had  the  highest  respect  and  veneration, 
to  such  a  degree,"  observes  Northcote,  "that  some 
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yean  after  his  fint  aoqnaintanoe  with  Sir  Joshua,  when 
the  company  at  Mr.  Thrale's  were  speculating  upon 
a  microscope  for  the  mind,  Johnson  exclaimed,  'I 
never  saw  one  that  would  hear  it  except  that  of  my 
dear  Miss  Reynolds;  and  hers  is  very  near  to  purity 
itsdf/* 

"  There  is  no  doubt/'  continues  his  biographer,  *'  that 
Miss  Reynolds  gained  much  of  his  good  will  by  her 
good-humoured  attention  to  his  extraordinary  predi- 
lection for  tea ;  he  himself  saying  that  he  wished  his 
tea-kettle  never  to  be  cold;  but  Sir  Joshua  having 
once,  whilst  spending  the  evening  at  Mr.  Cumberland's, 
reminded  him  of  the  enormous  quantity  he  was  swallow- 
ing, observing  that  he  had  drank  eleven  cups,  Johnson 
replied,  '  Sir,  I  did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine ;  why 
then  should  you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea  ?' 

"Johnson's  extravagant  fondness  for  this  refresh- 
ment did  not  fiiil  to  excite  notice  wherever  he  went; 
and  it  is  related,  though  not  by  Boswell,  that  whilst  on 
his  Scottish  tour  and  spending  soiue  time  at  Dunvegan, 
the  castle  of  the  chief  of  the  Madeods,  the  dowager 
Lady  Macleod,  having  repeatedly  helped  him  until  she 
had  poured  out  sixteen  cups,  then  asked  him  if  a  small 
basin  would  not  save  him  trouble,  and  be  more  agree- 
able ?  '  I  wonder,  madam'  said  he  roughly,  *  why 
all  the  ladies  ask  me  such  questions;  it  is  to  save 
yourselves  trouble,  jnadam,   and  not  me.'     The  lady 

*  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  an  intimacy  with  John- 
son was  always  attended  with  a  certain  portion  of  inconvenience  to 
persons  whose  time  was  much  occupied,  as  his  visits,  to  those  he 
liked,  were  long,  frequent,  and  very  irregular  in  the  hours.  Rey- 
nolds, at  that  time,  dined  at  four  o'clock,  and  immediately  after 
dinner  tea  was  brought  in  for  the  Doctor,  who,  nevertheless,  at 
the  usual  hour,  again  took  his  share  of  it.  After  supper,  too,  he 
was  indulged  with  his  favourite  beverage,  and  he  usually  protracted 
his  stay  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  often  very  much  deranging,  by 
llis  immobility,  the  domestic  economy  of  the  house. 
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ivas  nknt,  and  resumed  her  task.      Every  reader  in 

this  place  will  recollect  the  so-often  told  anecdote  of 

bis  versification  at  Miss    Reynolds's  tea-table,    when 

criticising  Percy's  Reliques,  ^  and  imitating  his  ballad 

style : — 

**  *  bh,  hear  it,  then,  my  Benny  dear* 
Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown, 
You  cannot  make  the  tea  so  fast 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down,' 

"Dr.  Johnson's  high  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  was 
formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  intimacy,  and 
increased  instead  of  diminishing  through  Hfe.  Once  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  when  Sir  Joshua  left  the  room,  Johnson 
observed,  '  There  goes  a  man  not  to  be  spoiled  by  pro- 
sperity.' And  on  another  occasion  he  said,  '  A  story  is  a 
specimen  of  human  manners,  and  derives  its  dole  merit 
from  its  truth : '  when  Foote  has  told  me  something  I 
dismiss  it  from  my  mind  like  a  passing  shadow  :  when 
Reynolds  tells  me  something  I  consider  myself  as  pos- 
sessed of  an  idea  the  more.'  " 

In  the  year  1759  Mr.  Reynolds  produced  his  first 
literary  efforts,  consisting  of  three  papers  for  the  Idler, 
then  conducted  and  chiefly  executed  by  Johnson.  They 
are  the  numbers  76.  79.  and  82.,  and  will  be  found  at- 
tached to  his  discourses.  "These  papers,"  observes 
Northcote,  "may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  syllabus 
of  all  his  future  discourses;  and  they  certainly  occa- 
sioned him  some  thinking  in  their  composition.  I 
have  heard  Sir  Joshua  say,"  he  fiuther  remarks,  "  that 
Johnson  required  them  from  him  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, and  on  that  account  he  sat  up  the  whole  night  to 
complete  them  in  time ;  and  by  it  he  was  so  much  disor- 
dered, that  it  produced  a  vertigo  in  his  head. 

**  I  may  here  add,"  Northcote  continues,  "  that  at  the 
time  when  he  contributed  to  the  Idler,  he  also  com- 
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mitted  to  paper  a  variety  of  remarks  wbich  aftCTwards 
served  hun  as  hints  for  his  discourses ;  and  from  these 
unfinished  memoranda  I  now  insert  a  few  of  his  first 
thoughts,  evidently  drawn  up  as  a  matter  of  caution  for 
himself. 

"  Avoid  that  insipidity  which  is  very  commonly  the 
result  when  you  take  your  ideas  from  any  pii^ceding 
master.  Salvator  Rosa  saw  the  necessity  of  trying^  some 
new  source  of  pleasing  the  puhlic  in  his  works.  The 
world  were  tired  with  Claude  Loraine's  and  Caspar 
Poussin's  long  train  of  imitators. 

"  Salvator,  therefore,  struck  into  a  wild,  savage  kind 
of  nature,  which  was  new  and  striking.  Sannaza- 
rius,  the  Italian  poet,  for  the  same  reason  substituted 
fishermen  for  shepherds,  and  changed  the  scene  to 
the  sea. 

"  The  want  of  simplicity  in  the  air  of  the  head,  the 
action  of  the  figure,  and  the  colour  of  the  drapery,  is 
destructive  of  dignity.  If  a  painter  has  a  true  taste  for 
simphcity,  it  will  be  discovered  in  every  part  of  his 
work,  even  his  colouring :  there  is  a  pure,  chaste  mo- 
desty, as  it  may  be  called,  in  opposition  to  a  bold, 
impudent,  glaring  colour,  such  as  you  see  in  ordinary 
painters'  works.  • 

"  Indeed  the  want  of  simplicity  is  the  prevailing  error 
in  most  painters  respecting  their  w(^ks.  They  are 
apt  to  think  they  can  never  enrich  their  pictures  too 
much ;  their  colours  are  gaudy  in  the  extreme :  but  what 
I  particularly  object  against  is  the  violent  love  that 
almost  all  of  them  have  for  contrast ;  and  I  dare  say 
there  is  scarcely  a  painter  but  thinks  he  can  never  con- 
trast his  figures  too  much. 

"The  French  writers  on  painting,  whicli  are  the 
hest  we  have,  are  fond  of  talking  of  contrast.  '  If  one 
figure,'  says  Du  Piles, '  is  with  the  £eu»  towards  you. 
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let  the  next  to  it  show  his  back.'  Those  rules  can 
only  proceed  from  a  narrow-minded  mechanical  artist, 
and  not  from  one  who  has  studied  nature,  the  antique, 
Rafbelle,  or  the  Caracci.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  contrast  will  always  have  a  mean  effect ;  but  to 
establish  it  as  an  inviolable  rule  is  absurd,  and  tends  to 
destroy  the  greatest  beauty  of  a  painting,  which  should 
represent  pure,  unaffected  nature.  By  means  of  those 
studied  contrasts  no  figure  so  placed  can  appear  eager 
and  intent  on  what  he  is  about.  It  gives  also  a  hurry 
and  confusion  to  the  composition  oE  the  picture,  and 
of  consequence  the  same  hurry  of  imagination  to  the 
spectator,  and  deprives  the  work  of  its  most  noble 
quality,  which  is  the  majesty  of  repose. 

"  When  I  think  of  this  high  principle  of  the  art,  it 
always  brings  to  my  mind  the  finest  pictures  at  Bologna 
by  Ludovico  Caracci,  and  the  transfiguration  by  Baffaelle. 
In  this  last  every  figure  is  animated,  ardent,  and  intent 
on  what  he  is  engaged  in,  but  still  with  dignity :  then 
there  is  also  a  certain  solemnity  pervading  the  whole 
picture  which  must  strike  every  one  with  awe  and 
reverence  that  is  capable  of  being  touched  by  any  excel- 
lence in  works  of  art. 

"When  I  have  stood  looking  at  that  picture  from 
figure  to  figure,  the  eagerness,  the  spirit,  the  close, 
unaffected  attention  of  each  figure  to  the  principal 
action,  my  thoughts  have  carried  me  away  that  I  have 
forgot  myself,  and  for  that  tinie  might  be  looked  upon 
as  an  enthusiastic  madman ;  for  I  could  really  fancy  the 
whole  action  was.  passing  before  my  eyes.  How  su- 
perior is  this  power  of  leading  captive  the  imagin- 
ation to  that  of  produdng  natural  drapery !  Although 
so  natural,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  looks  as  if  you  could  take 
it  up.  A  picture  having  this  effect  on  the  spectator, 
he  need  not  ask  his  cicerone  whether  it  is  a  good 
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picture  or  not,  nor  endeavoor  to  criticifle  it  by  the  liel^ 
of  any  rules  he  may  have  learned  from  books. 

"But  whilst  oUiers  only  admire  the  work,  it  is  the 
artist's  business  to  examine  from  whence  this  effect 
proceeds.  I  wiU  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  hint; 
others  may  carry  it  further.  The  solemnity  that  the 
picture  first  strikes  you  with  proceeds  from  its  not 
having  too  much  light,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
light  of  the  evening  is  more  solemn  than  the  gay  sun 
at  noonday :  consequently  he  who  would  attempt  the 
heroic  style  in  painting  should  never  set  his  figures  in 
bright  sunshine ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  have  often 
said  that  Rubens's  colouring,  although  a  much  more 
esteemed  colourist  than  Rafiaelle,  would  degrade  and 
ruin  RaffaeUe's  pictures. 

"Another  excellence  in  the  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration is  the  noble  land  of  harmony  of  the  colour- 
ing,— a  quality,  perhaps,  this  picture  has  never  been 
remarked  for  before.  It  is  one  of  the  vulgar  errors  to 
imagine  that  a  picture  can  never  have  too  much  har- 
mony: hence  painters,  by  breaking  their  colours  too 
much,  reduce  their  picture  to  be  an  imitation  of  a 
painting  on  a  lady's  fan,  and  entirely  destroy  its  effect 
when  seen  at  any  distance ;  those  broken  colours  berog 
too  weak  to  preserve  their  proper  degree  of  force.  For 
instance,  the  works  of  Luca  Giordano,  by  an  over- 
fondness  for  this  sort  of  harmony,  when  they  are  placed 
at  a  distance  froih  the  spectator^  look  altogether  like 
the  colour  of  milk  and  water.  A  very  dose  comparison 
may  be  made  between  the  harmony  of  music  and  that 
of  painting.  Music,  of  the  soft,  gentle,  -and  dehcate 
kind,  intended  to  be  heard  best  when  near,  requires 
the  notes  to  be  soft,  and  fall  gently  into  each  other, 
without  any  harshness  in  their  extremes ;  whilst,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  more  masculme  and  noble  style  of  music, 
such  as  marches,  &c.,  should  be  bold  and  loud. 

"The  same  rule  applies  to  poetry.  The  smooth 
numbers  of  Pope  are  not  so  grand  as  the  masculine 
style  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 

"Rembnoidt  was  harmonious  rather  too  much;  he 
wanted  opposition.  Luca  Giordano  was  often  the  same, 
>at  wanted  that  fine  taste  of  colouring.  Berghem  was 
too  red. 

**  Hiere  cannot  be  fomid  a  better  instance  of  breadth 
and  distinctness  of  light  and  shadow  than  in  a  figure 
by  flamingo  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, — a 
full-length  statue  of  St.  Bartholomew,  four  times 'the 
size  of  life.  The  other  statues  which  are  near'  it 
appear  all  of  a  mass,  and  make  neither  light  nor 
shadow. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  painter,  as  the 
£rst  requisite,  should  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  perfection,  not  only  of 
beauty,  but  of  what  is  perfection  in  a  picture.  This 
conception  he  should  always  have  fixed  in  his  view ; 
and  unless  he  has  this  view  we  shall  never  see  any  ap- 
proaches towards  perfection  in  his  works;  for  it  will 
not  come  by  chance. 

"  If  a  man  has  nothing  of  that  which  is  called  genius, 
that  is,  if  he  is.  not  carried  away,  if  I  may  so  say,  by 
the  animation,  the  fire  of  enthasiasm,  all  the  roles  in 
the  world  will  never  make  him  a  painter. 

"He  who  possesses  genius  is  enabled  to  see  a  real 
value  in  those  things  which  others  disregard  and  over- 
look. He  perceives  a  difference  in  cases  where  in- 
ferior capacities  see  none;  as  the  fine  ear  for  music 
can  distinguish  an  evident  variation  in  sounds  which  to 
another  ear,  more  duU,  seem  to  be  the  same.     This 
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example  will  also  apply  to  the  eve  in  respect  to 
CQlouring. 

"One  who  has  a  genius  will  comprehend  in  his 
idea  the  wh(de  of  his  work  at  once ;  whilst  he  who  is 
deficient  in  genius  amuses  himself  with  trifling  parts 
of  small  consideration,  attends  with  scrupuloua-  ex- 
actness to  the  minuter  matters  only  which  he  finidies 
to  a  nicety,  whilst  the  whole  together  has  a  very  ill 
effect. 

"A  painter  should  have  a  solid  foundation  in  Hie 
principles  of  his  art ;  so  as  to  he  able  to  vindicate  his 
works  whenever  they  may  be  unjustly  censured;  and 
not  of  such  an  unstable  judgment  as  to  estimate  the 
merit  of  his  pieces  by  the  money  they  will  bring  him. 
Tlie  most  general  rule  in  the  choice  of  subjects  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  the  art  is  that  of  Horace : — 

'' '  Omne  tulit  ponctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando,  parlterque  monendo/  " 

Such  were  the  desultory  thoughts  of  one  whose 
practice  was  in  strict  accordance  with  his  theory,  and 
whose  works  will  convince  us  how  pure  are  the  soorces 
from  which  his  views  of  art  have  been  derived. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760  Reynolds  once 
more  changed  his  residence,  and  established  himself  in 
a  house  in  Leicester  Square,  which  he  inhabited  during 
t£e  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  finding  it,  though  large 
and  respectable,  still  insufficient  for  his  professioiud 
purposes,  he  was  iuduced  to  erect  a  detached  gallery, 
painting  rooms,  and  such  other  places  of  acconmK>da- 
tion  as  his  extensive  practice  required.  Here  he  again 
raised  his  prices  to  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one  hundred 
guineas;  and  engaged  several  other  drapery  painters 
to  assist  him.      "I  have  heard    him  ohserve,"  says 
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'N'orthcote,  "  that  no  man  ever  acquired  a  fortune  by  the 
^work  of  his  own  hands  alone." 

The  same  biographer  observes,  with  respect  to 
the  permanent  residence  which  he  fitted  up  in 
lieicester  Square,  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  gratifying  to 
young  beginners  in  the  art  to  be  informed  of  aome 
minute  particulars  concerning  the  apparatus  of  a  painter 
"who  was  so  successful  and  became  so  illustrious  in  his 
profession. 

"  His  painting  room  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  about  sixteen  in  breadth.  The 
inrindow  which  gave  the  light  to  this  room  was  square, 
and  not  much  larger  than  one  half  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon window  in  a  private  house,  whilst  the  lower  part 
of  this  window  was  nine  feet  four  inches  from  the 
£oor. '  The  chair  for  his  sitters  was  raised  eighteen  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  turned  round  on  castors.  His  pal- 
lets were  those  which  are  held  by  a  handle,  not  those 
held  on  the  thumb.  The  sticks  of  his  pencils  were 
long,  measuring  about  nineteen  inches.  He  painted  in 
that  part  of  the  room  nearest  the  window,  and  never 
sat  down  when  he  worked." 

If  the  student  should  be  equally  accurate  in  me^- 
snring  the  extent  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  Reynolds's  works,  as  his  pupil  has  been  in  the 
dimensions  of  his  painting  room  and  apparatus,  he  will 
now  be  well  prepared  with  materials  for  the  opening 
of  his  professional  career. 

We  may  add  to  the  preceding  details,,  that  "Sir 
Joshua  rose  early,  breakfasted  at  nine,  entered  his  study 
at  ten,  examined  designs  or  touched  unfinished  portraits 
till  eleven  brought  a  sitter,  painted  till  four,  then 
dressd,  and  gave  the  eveening  to  company." 

On  removing  to  Leicester  Square  Reynolds  set  up  a 
handsome    carriage,    embellished    in    the    ornamental 
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manner  of  the  time,  and  cm  the  panels  were  painted 
the  four  seasons  of  the,  year,  very  well  executed,  says 
Northcote,  by  Charles  Catton,  R.  A.,  the  most  eminent 
ooach-painter  of  his  day.  At  the  period  alluded  to 
the  panels  of  coaches  exhibited  many  interesting 
specimens  of  art,  and  the  coach-painter  required,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  same  professional  education  as  the 
painter  of  history.  Poetic  and  allegorical  subjects  were 
frequently  required  on  these  occasions,  and  they  were 
exeeuted  with  a  taste  of  colour  and  design,  and  a 
freedom  and  delicacy  of  pencil,  which  were  rarely  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  those  artists,  of  the  same  period* 
who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession.  Several  painters,  who 
afterwards  ranked  high  in  the  art  as  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  began  their  career  in  this  department ; 
indeed,  at  that  time,  it  may  be  said  to  have  afforded 
the  best  of  the  few  opportunities  of  employing  his 
pencil  with  advantage  which  presented  themsdves  to 
the  rising  artist. 

Sir  Joshua's  coachman  often  got  money  by  admitting 
the  curious  to  a  sight  of  his  carriage,  which  probably 
displayed  more  fancy  than  usual ;  and  when  Miss 
Reynolds  observed  that  it  was  rather  too  showy.  Sir 
Joshua  replied  hastily,  "What!  would  you  have  one 
like  an  apothecary's  carriage  ?" 

The  expenses  of  this  new  establishment  exhausted 
almost  the  whole  of  the  property  which  Reynolds  had 
previously  realised  by  his  profession ;  but  he  felt  him- 
self secure  of  the  future,  for  he  now  stood  unrivalled 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  that  branch  of  the  art  which 
he  excelled  in  v^as  sure  to  meet  with  liberal  encourage- 
ment. He  continued  to  exert  himself  with  unabated 
zeal  and  assiduity,  and  his  fame  and  his  fortune  in- 
creased in  proportion. 
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Reynolds's  table  was  now  elegantly  famished,  "  and 
round  it/'  says  Cunningham,  ."men  of  genius  were 
often  found.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry  and  poets :  they 
sometimes  read  their  productions  at  his  house,  and 
'virere  rewarded  by  his  approbation,  and  occasionally  by 
their  portraits.  Johnson  was  a  frequent  and  a  welcome 
guest.  Percy  was  there,  too,  with  his  ancient  ballads 
and  his  old  English  lore ;  and  Goldsmith  with  his 
latent  genius,  infantine  vivacity,  and  plum-colonred 
coat.  Burke  and  his  brothers  were  constant  guests, 
and  Garrick  was  seldom  absent,  for  he  loved  to  be 
^where  greater  men  were.  It  was  honourable  to  this 
distinguished  artist,"  continues  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  that 
he  perceived  the  worth  of  such  men,  and  felt  the 
honour  which  their  society  shed  upon  him;  but  it 
stopped  not  here — he  often  aided  them  with  his  purse, 
nor  insisted  upon  repayment.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said 
that  he  was  uncivil  to  Johnson,  and  that  once,  on 
seeing  him  in  his  study,  he  turned  his  back  on  him 
and  walked  out;  but  to  offer  such  an  insult  was  as 
little  in  the  nature  of  the  courtly  painter  as  to  forgive  it 
was  in  that  of  the  haughty  author.*     Reynolds  seems 

*  In  allusion  to  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Northcote,  which 
occured  at  an  early  period  of  their  acquaintance,  he  tells  us  that 
Johnson  "frequently  called  in  the  evening,  and  remained  to  a  late 
hour,  when  Sir  Joshua  was  desirous  of  going  into  new  company, 
after  haying  been  harassed  by  his  professional  occupations  the 
whole  day.  This  sometimes  overcame  his  patience  to  such  a 
degree,  that  one  evening  in  particular,  on  entering  the  room  where 
Johnson  was  waiting  to  see  him,  he  immediately  took  up  his  hat, 
and  went  out  of  the  house.  Reynolds  hoped  by  this  means,"  con* 
tinues  Northcote,  "  that  he  would  have  been  effectually  cured ; 
bat  Johnson  persevered,  and  at  last  gained  his  friendship." 

In  a  similar  manner  he  acquired  that  of  Richardson,  whose 
friendship  he  was  desirous  of  cultivating,  **  and  with  this  view 
paid  him  frequent  visits.  These,"  says  Northcote,  '*  were  received 
very  coldly  by  Richardson;  *  but,*  observed  the  Doctor,  in  speaking 
of  tliis  to  a  friend,  *  I  was  determined  to  persevere  till  I  had  gained 
my  point ;  because  I  knew  very  well  that  when  I  had  onc^  over* 
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to  have  loved  the  company  of  literary  men  more  than 
that  of  artists :  he  had  littk  to  learn  in  his  profession^ 
and  he  natw^y  sought  the  society  of  those  who  -had 
knowledge  to  impart.  They  have  rewarded  him  with 
their  approbation  :  he  who  has  been  praised  by  Burke, 
and  who  was  loved  by  Johnson,  has  little  chance  of 
being  forgotten." 

Mr.  Cimningham  tells  ns  elsewhere  that  "  artists 
are  very  willing  to  claim  for  their  profession  rather 
more  than  the  world  seems  disposed  to  concede ;"  but 
we  think  that  on  this  occasion  the  author  himself  in- 
dulges in  the  failing  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
peculiar  to  painters.  The  eulogy  of  Dryden  did  fitde 
with  posterity  for  Kneller,  and  the  friendship  and 
highly  coloured  flattery  of  Pope  could  not  rescue  the 
works  of  Jervas  from  oblivion.  Their  encomiums  will 
never  do  more  than  they  have  done  for  the  artists  on 
whom  they  were  lavished ;  and  if  Reynolds  has  fruled 
'  to  immortalise  himself,  he  will  be  but  little  indebted  to 
the  affection  of  Johnson,  or  the  praises  of  E^dmund 
*  Burke,  for  higher  claims  to  professional  eternity. 
The  talent  and  celebrity  of  the  artist  drew  around  him 
kindred  spirits  in  literature,  who  would  have  been  sum- 
somed  in  vain  by  the  agency  of  inferior  powers ;  and 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  shed  greater  lustre  on 
Reynolds  than  he  reflected  back  upon  them.  Sir 
Joshua  was  not  a  mere  mechanic  in  art :  he  was  no 
manufacturer  of  faces,  as  many  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors had  been.  He  was  indebted  for  his  fame  to 
the  strength  of  his  intellect,  and  the  refinement  of  hia 
taste  and  his  feeling.     He  could  boast  of  a  mind  tbf^t 


come  his  reluctance  and  shyness  of  humour,  our  intimacy  would 
contribute  much  to  the  happiness  of  both.'  The  event  verified 
the  Doctor's  prediction." 
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yns  tagUj  susceptible  of  the  beauties  of  elegant  liter* 
ature ;  and  though  his  acquirements  were  not  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  capacity  which  he  displayed  of  acquiring, 
yet  they  were  fuUy  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appredttlje 
the  value  of  minds  that  were  more  highly  cultivated 
than  his  own,  and  to  suggest  to  them  matter,  not  con- 
nected with  his  art,  of  which  they  themsdves  have  ac- 
knowledged the  importance. 

The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of 
British  art.  In  the  year  1760  the  first  pubtic  exhi- 
bition was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  works  of 
modem  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  who  had  tiU 
then  been  nnprovided  iriA  efficient  means  of  making 
themselves  generally  known.  The  first  exhibition  was 
ISO  satisftu^ry  to  the  public,  and  its  results  so  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  contributed  to  it,  that  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  succeeded  by  another.  In  a  letter  to  Ba- 
retti,  Johnson  thus  alludes  to  it: — "The  artists  have 
established  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues, 
in  imitation,  I  am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This 
year  was  the  second  exhibition.  They  please  them- 
selves much  with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
imagine  that  the  English  school  will  rise  much  in  re- 
putation. Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and  continues 
to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  which  he  deserves, 
among  other  excellences,  by  retaining  his  kindness  for 
Baretti.  This  exhibition  has  filled  the  heads  of  the 
artists  and  lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long, 
is  tedious ;  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time — of  that  time 
which  can  never  return." 

The  feeling  with  which  the  latter  sentence  is  written 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  "that  kind  of  envy 
47hich»  perhaps,  even  Johnson  felt,  when  comparing  his 
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own  ammal  gains  with  those  of  his    more  fortunate 
(riendfl."     Others  have  supposed  that  it  is  "  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  the  sense  and  taste  of  Johnson,  who 
could  not  but  feel  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  fear 
greater  part  of  the  productions  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  exhibition  room  were  covered."    There  is,  pro- 
bably, some  truth  in  both  these  remarks ;  for  though  we 
do  not  think  Johnson  capable  of  envy,  yet  the  success 
of  an  art  which  he  considered  as  comparatively  trifling, 
when   contrasted  with  the  hardly-earned^  and   scanty 
profits  which  literature,  even  in  his  own  giant  hands, 
was  too  often  doomed  to  be  restricted  to,  might  natu- 
rally have  suggested  a  melancholy  feeling,  which  would 
have  been  as  naturally  embodied  by  Johnson  in  the 
form    of   a    moral    reflection.     With  respect  to  the 
"worthlessness"  of  many  of   the  productions  alluded 
to,  it  is  certain  that  the  term  has  not  been  misapplied  ; 
for  "the  loaf  and  cheese  that  could  provoke  hunger, 
the  cat  and  Canary  bird,  and  the  dead  mackarel  on  a 
deal  board,"  were  among  the  most  intellectual  per- 
.  formances  which  three  fourths  of  the  exhibition  con- 
sisted of;  and,  what  was  worse,  "though  men  of  en- 
lightened minds  could  distinguish  and  appreciate  what 
was  excellent,"  yet  "  the  admiration  of  the  many  was 
confined  to  subjects  either  gross  or  puerile,  and  com- 
monly to  the  meanest  eflbrts    of   intellect."    At  the 
same  time,   we  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Johnson  had  very  little  feeling  for  an  art  of  which  he 
was  more  than  usually  ignorant,  and  that  he  really 
attached  much  less  importance  to  it,  even  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  than  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
entitled  to. 

"At  the  first  exhibition  opened  by  the  artists,  the 
catalogue,"  says  Northcote,  "  was  the  ticket  of  admis- 
sion by  which  whole    companies   could  be   admitted 
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but  this  mode  was  found  by  experiment  to  produce 
little  other  than  tmnnlt,  and  it  was  then  considered  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  demand  one  shilling  admission 
from  each  person.  Johnson,  though  he  speaks  so 
superciliously  of  the  arts,  yet  willingly  employed  his 
pen  in  composing  a  prefece  to  the  catalogue,  which 
was  then  given  gratis :  but  as  this  was  a  new  regu- 
lation, it  was  thought  requisite  by  the  artists  to  give 
reasons  to  the  pubhc  for  the  alteration ;  and  as  John- 
son has  done  this  so  well  in  lus  dear  and  forcible  lan- 
guage, explaiDing  the  nature  and  intention  of  the 
exhibition,  and  also  has  given  so  essential  a  part  of 
historical  information  in  the  region  of  the  arts,  I  appre- 
hend no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  inserting  it  in 
this  place." 

Preface  to  the  Catalogue^  as  written  hy 
Dr,  Johnson. 

"The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design  for  which  the 
favour  of  the  pubhc  is  openly  solicited.  The  artists, 
who  were  themselves  the  first  promoters  of  an  ex- 
hibition in  this  nation,  and  who  have  now  contributed 
to  the  following  catalogue,  think  it,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  explain  their  purpose  and  justify  theh*  conduct. 
An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle 
new  in  the  kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and 
conjectures  among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  foreign  nations.  Those  who  have  set 
their  performances  to  general  view,  have  too  often  been 
considered  the  rivals  of  each  other;  as  men  actuated, 
if  not  by  avarice,  at  least  by  vanity,  and  contending  for 
superiority  of  fisune,  though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize. 
It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer 
themselves    to  criticism  are  desirous  of   praise;    this 
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desire  k  not  only  innocent,  but  virtaoas,  while  it  is 
nndebiUBed  by  artifice  and  unpolluted  by  envy;  and  of 
envy  or  artifice  those  men  can  never  be  accused,  who, 
.already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and  profits  of  their 
profession,  are  content  to  stand  candidates  for  public 
notioe,  with  genius  yet  unexperienced  and  diligence 
yet  unrewarded;  who,  ^thout  any  hope  of  increasing 
their  own  reputation  or  interest,  expose  their  names 
and  their  works,  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
th^  neglected.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not 
to  enrich  the  artist,  bat  to  advance  the  art;  the  emi- 
nent are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
insulted '  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  deserve 
public  favour  is  here  invited  to  display  his  merit.  Of 
the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  account  may 
be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his  works  to  be  shown, 
naturally  desires  a  multitude  of  spectators ;  but  his 
desire  defeats  its  own  ends,  when  spectators  assemble 
in  such  numbers  as  to  obstruct  one  another. 

•'Though  we  are  for  from  wishing  to  diminish  the 
pleastu'es,  or  depreciate  the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of 
the  community,  we  know,  however,  what  every  one 
knows,  that  all  cannot  be  jadges  or  purchasers  of  works 
of  art.  Yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience,  that 
all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When  the  terms 
of  admission  were  low,  the  rooms  were  thronged  with 
such  multitudes  as  made  access  dangerous,  and  fright- 
ened away  those  whose  approbation  was  most  desired. 

"  Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money  is  got 
but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the  use  that  we 
intend  to  make  of  our  expected  profits,  !lVfany  artists 
of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  seU  their  works  for  their 
due  price;  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  an  annual 
sale  will  be  appointed,  to  which  every  man  may  send 
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his  works,  and  them,  if  he  will,  without  his  naihe.  Those 
works  will  1)6  reviewed  by  the  committee  that  conduct 
the  exhibition;  a  price  will  be  secretly  set  on  every 
piece,  and  registered  by  the  secretacy;  if  this  piece  is 
sold  for  more,  the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's ;  but 
if  the  purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the  profits 
of  the  exhibition." 

The  public  exhibitions  alluded  to,  which  were  the 
first  that  had  ever  been  opened  in  this  country,  appear 
to  have  been  accidentally  suggested  to  the  artists  by 
whom,  they  were  established. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
artists  of  eminence  residing  in  the  metropolis  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  corporate  society,  for  which 
they  afterwards  obtained  his  Majesty's  charter,  on  the 
26iti  of  January,  1765.  They  were  enabled  from  the 
produce  of  subscriptions,  advanced  by  the  members 
themselves,  to  support  a  small  academy  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  at  which  many  artists  of  subsequent  eminence  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  in  art.*     British  artists 


*  National  schools,  or  academies,  for  the  cultiyation  and  encour- 
agement of  art,  had  long  been  established  in  Italy  and  France ; 
but  the  first  attempt  towards  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in 
England  was  made  by  several  artists,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Kneller,  in  the  year  1711.  Sir  James  Thomhill  afterwards  formed 
an  academy  at  his  own  house  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden ;  but 
this  iras  only  of  ten  years'  duration,  and  died  away  in  1734.  The 
axtists were  ihen  obliged  to  seek  a  new  establishment,  which  it  was 
at  that  time  peculiarly  difficult  to  fix  upon ;  for  such  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  day,  that  meetings  of  individuals  for  the  object 
of -s^dy  were  suspected  of  being  held  for  immoral  purposes. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  some  attempts  were  made 
to  continue  the  meetings  which  he  had  originated ;  but  of  the 
fiulnre  or  success  of  these  attempts  we  have  now  no  authentic 
information.  The  artists,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
unsettied  state ;  for  a  few  of  them,  chiefly  foreigners,  finding  them- 
selves without  the  advantage  of  living  models,  formed  a  small 
society,  and  established  regular  meetings  for  study  in  a  convenient 
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had  hitherto  met  with  very  little  encouragement;  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  seek  the  little  idiich 
they  had  from  dealers  in  pictures,  who  undertook  to 
recommend  their  works  to  those  who  frequented  their 
shops,  and  appear  to  have  made  greater  profit  by  them 
than  the  artists  who  committed  them  to  their  charge ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  studiously  concealed  the 
address  of  the  artist  from  the  purchaser. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  their  pre- 
cacrious  and  dependent  situation,  they  thought  of  estab* 
lishing  a  public  academy,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
attracting  general  notice,  and  facilitating  improvement 
in  their  respective  professional  studies.     But  the  ac- 


apartment  in  Greyhound  Court,  Arundel  Street,  part  of  the  house 
of  Mr.  Peter  Hyde,  who  was  himself  a  painter,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Moser  was  the  principal  conductor  of 
this  establishment,  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  contem- 
porary artists,  and  was  yisited  by  Hogarth,  Wills,  Ellis,  and 
others,  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments,  and  the  propriety  with  which  the  whole  establishment  was 
conducted,  that  a  general  union  of  the  artists  took  place,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  for  more  extensive  accommodation.  Ho'w 
long  the  artist  remained  in  Greyhound  Court  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained ;  but  they  removed  at  length  to  Peter's  Court,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  it  is  known  that  they  were  settled  there  before  the  year 
1739.  In  this  situation  the  academy  continued  till  the  year  1767^ 
when  the  artists  removed  to  Pall  Mall.  The  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  year  1768,  reduced  the  number  of  the 
associated  artists,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  most  distin- 
guished by  their  talents  became  members  of  that  institution.  The 
schools  of  the  new  establishment  offered  greater  advantages  than, 
had  been  previously  enjoyed  by  any  others,  and  they  shortly  became 
the  only  ones  of  any  importance  in  the  country. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that,  for  all  the  advantages 
of  study  which  have  here  been  enumerated,  the  artists  of  England 
have  been  solely  indebted  to  their  own  unremitting  exertions. 
WiUiout  any  assistance  from  the  goTemment  of  their  countiy, 
they  have  struggled  successfully  through  greater  difficulties  than 
have  ever  presented  themselves  to  the  artists  of  other  nations ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  their  dissensions  among  themselves, 
they  have  ever  united  in  advancing  an  art  which  has  been 
systematically  neglected. 
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complifihinent  of  this  object,  however  desirable*  was 
found  to  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  after 
sereral  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  assistance  from 
the  Dilettante  and  other  societies,  they  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  idea.  Accident,  however,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  eventually  suggested  to  them  the  means 
of  improving  their  condition,  which  had  latterly  ap- 
peared to  be  hopeless.  The  society  was  accustomed 
to  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
to  commemorate  the  landing  of  King  William :  and  as 
several  of  their  body  had  made  donationi^  to  this  estab- 
lishment of  pictures,  works  of  sculpture,  &c.,  it  was 
observed  that  the  artists  who  had  so  contributed,  be- 
came, in  consequence,  more  generally  known  than 
others;  and  this  remark  first  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
annual  and  public  exhibition.  Encouraged  by  this 
prospect,  they  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements;  and  the  managing  committee,  who  first 
proposed  the  plan  were  directed  by  the  general  body 
to  issue  proper  notices  of  their  intention.  The  per- 
formances of  many  ingenious  men,  who  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  the  society  itself,  were  forwarded  at 
the  time  appointed ;  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1760,  an 
exhibition  was  opened  at  the  great  room  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
the  Strand,  and  attended  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  All 
were  delighted^with  the  fortunate  result  of  the  scheme, 
and  a  new  and  pleasing  prospect  seemed  to  open  to  the 
arts  and  the  artists.  Connoiseurs  and  picture-dealers 
were  no  longer  in  question;  the  public  now  knew 
where  to  find  those  whose  works  had  attracted  their 
attention,  and  could  apply  to  the  artists  themselves 
without  the  intervention  of  agents. 

The  artists  now  exerted  their  powers  to  the  utmost ; 
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great  improvement  ^was  observed  in  each  nicoeeding 
exhibition,  and  the  attention  and  encouragement  of 
the  public  was  (bond  to  be  proportionablj  excited. 
The  profits  which  resulted  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  society ;  and  they  were 
not  only  enabled  to  relieve  their  less  fortunate  brethren, 
their  widows,  and  children,  but  to  lay  up  a  fund  for 
future  occasions. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  tlie  greatest  artist  in 
the  country  was  not  indiffierent  to  the  success  of  a 
plan  which  promised  to  be  so  extensiTely  useful,  and 
four  of  Reynolds's  pictures  were  accordin^y  sent  to 
the  new  exhibition,  and  there  for  the  first  time  placed 
before  the  public,  with  whom,  by  the  channel  now 
opened,  he  continued  in  constant  intercourse  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

The  second  exhibition  was  in  a  spacious  room  near 
the  Spring  Garden  entrance  into  the  Paik;  and  there 
Reynolds  sent  his  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Ligonier  on 
horseback,  a  portrait  of  Sterne,  and  three  others.  To 
the  third  exhibition  he  sent  his  picture  of  Garrick 
between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  two  other  por- 
traits, and  with  the  exception,  we  believe,  of  a  single, 
year,  continued  his  annual  contributions  tBl  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Academy  opened  a  wider  field 
for  exertion,  and  a  more  extensive  prospect,  to  the 
arts. 

What  had  already  been  done  was,  however,  import- 
ant, "The  works  of  English  artists,"  observes  Mr. 
Faringt(m,  "had  been  hitherto  seen  only  by  a  few, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  community  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  the  arts.  Private  col- 
lections were  then  inaccessible,  and  there  were  no 
public  ones,  nor  any  casual  display  of  the  productions 
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of  genios  except  what  the  ordmary  sales  by  anctioii 
occasionally  afforded."* 

As  the  arts  of  the  country  contmued  to  hnprove  by 
competition  and  general  encouragement,  so  the  na- 
tional taste  was  observed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
changes  effected.  "The  history  of  our  exhibitions," 
Farington  continues,  "affords  the  strongest  evidence 
of  their  impressive  effect  upon  pabhc  taste.  At  their 
commencement,  though  men  of  enlightened  minds 
could  distinguish  and  appreciate  what  was  excel- 
lent, the  admiration  of  the  many  was  confined  to  sub- 
jects either  gross  or  puerile,  and  commonly  to  the 
meanest  efforts  of  intellect;  whereas  at  this  time  the 
whole  train  of  subjects  most  popular  in  the  earlier  ex- 
hibitions have  disappeared.  The  loaf  and  cheese  that 
could  pipvoke  hunger,  the  cat  and  canary  bird,  and 
the  dead  mackerel  on  a  deal  board,  have  long  ceased 
to  produce  astonishment  and  delight;  while  truth  of 
imitation  now  finds  innumerable  admirers,  though  com- 


*  The  private  collection  of  one  noble  individual  did,  however, 
contribute  materially  to  the  advancement  of  art 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels, 
opened  an  admirable  school  for  the  study  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture at  his  own  house  in  Privy  Gardens.  It  consisted  of  a  gallery, 
fitted  with  every  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of  students, 
and  furnished  with  a  number  of  casts  from  the  antique  and  modern 
figures  at  that  time  in  Borne  and  Florence.  To  this  elegant  school 
young  artists  were  invited  by  a  public  advertisement,  and  such  as 
availed  themselves  of  so  desirable  an  opportunity  acquired  a  purer 
taste  In  the  knowledge  of  the  human  form  than  the  artists  of 
Bngland  had  before  enjoyed  the  means  of  cultivating;  for  the 
gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  was  the  first  school  opened  to 
the  country  where  the  beauties  of  the  antique  could  be  studied. 

The  arts  have  also  been  much  indebted  to  the  Dilettante  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  which,  previous  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance  and  encouragement 
of  art. 
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bined  with  the  high  qualities  of  beaaty,  grandeur,  and 
taste. 

"To  our  public  exhibitions,  and  to  arrangements 
that  followed  in  consequence  of  their  introduction, 
this  change  must  be  chiefly  attributed.  The  present 
generation  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  new,  and,  at 
least  with  respect  to  the  arts,  a  «uperior  order  of  be- 
ings. Generally  speaking,  their  thoughts,  their  feel- 
ings and  language  differ  entirely  from  what  they  were 
sixty  years  ago.  No  just  opinions  were  at  that  time 
entertained  on  the  merits  of  ingenious  productions  of 
any  kind.  The  state  of  the  public  mind,  incapable  of 
discriminating  excellence  from  inferiority,  proved  in- 
controvertibly  that  a  right  sense  of  art  in  the  spec- 
tator can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  frequent  ob- 
servation; and  that,  without  proper  opportunities  to 
improve  the  mind  and  the  eye,  a  nation  would  continue 
insensible  of  the  true  value  of  the  fine  arts. 

"The  artists  had  now  proved  the  efficacy  of  their 
plan ;  and  their  income,  which  exceeded  their  expendi- 
ture, affording  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  permanent  esta- 
blishment, they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  solicit 
a  royal  charter  of  incorporation ;  and  having  applied  to 
1^  majesty  for  that  purpose,  he  was  pleased  to  assent 
to  their  request.  This  measure,  however,  which  was 
intended  to  consolidate  the  bodv  of  artists,  was  of  no 
avail ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  its 
dissolution;  for  in  less  than  four  years  a  separation 
took  place,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  finally  to  the  extinction  of  the  Incoro 
porated  Society. 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  incorporated  body  of  artists 
was  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  members. 
At  the  period  of  the  separation  the  number  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-one ;  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
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portam  were,    necessarily,    of   a  very  inferior    order. 
"Whenthe  society  was  first  instituted,  due  respect  was 
shown  to  the  eminent  artists,  who,  by  the  propriety  of 
their  (onduct,  and    the    esteem  in  which   they  were 
held,  (ave  dignity  to  it ;  and,  by  their  excellent  per- 
formai^s,  contributed  much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
exfaibitons.     They  were,  therefore,  for  a  while,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  persons  most  proper  to  have  a  large 
share  k  the  government  of  the  society.     While  that 
sentimeit  prevailed,  it  proceeded  with  success.    But  it 
was  notlong  before  ambitious  desires  began  to  operate ; 
and  th4  votes  at    elections,  being  equal,  many  of  the 
member  who  had  little  title  to  confidence  and  dis- 
tinction ispired  to  the  direction  of  the  institution ;  and 
by  comlning  together,  they  were   by  their  numbers 
enabled  o  efiect  their  purpose.     .They  ejected   two- 
thirds  of  ihe  respectable  members  who  filled  the  offices 
of  trust, ond   placed   themselves  in  their  room;   and 
forming  \  majority,   outvoted    those  whom  they  had 
permitted  l^o  remain.     The  priilcipal  artists  (of  whom 
Re3rnolds  ^  one),  seeing  the  impossibility  of  restoring 
order  and  proper  subordination,  after  some  vain  at- 
tempts, so^  withdrew  from  this  society,  and  without 
delay  form^  another  plan,  in  which  they  avoided  the 
errors  whicl^used  the  destruction  of  the  incorporated 
body  they  h^  quitted.     It  was  now  seen  that  no  society 
of  this  kind  ^uld  be  lasting,  unless  it  were  more  limited 
in  its  number^id  select  in  the  choice  of  its  members  ', 
and  that  it  cd^d  have  no  national  dignity  without  the 
avowed    and  \imediate    patronage  of    the  sovereign. 
Happily    ther^were     artists     among    the     seceding 
members  whojjn  the    situations   in  which  they  were 
placed,  had    o|prtunity  to    state  these  sentiments  to 
his    majesty,    ^    graciously  approved  the  proposal 
submitted  to  hi^  and  directed  that   the  plan  should 
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be  carried  into  execution ;  and  thus  in  a  short  time  the 
Royal  Academy  was  established. 

"  During  the  dissensions  in  the  Incorporated  Sodetf, 
Mr.  Reynolds  took  no  active  part;  and  his  ipparent 
neutrality  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  proceedings  of  those  who  retired  .Tom  it. 
On  the  subject  of  the  disunion  Mr.  Strange,  Ihe  cele- 
brated engraver,  published  a  book,  in  which  he  bitterly 
arraigned  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  seceded ;  and, 
in  his  account  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  s^aration, 
he  states  that  Mr.  R^^olds  said — '  He  would  not  ex- 
hibit with  either  society/  and  he  proceeded  to  reproach 
him  with  having  ^ven  up  this  resolution  wher  tenqyted 
with  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy 
then  fcHining,  and  an  assurance  that  he  would  leceive  the 
honour  of  knighthood." 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  tiie  face  of  ta&  exparie 
statement,  ti&e  conduct  of  Reynolds  was  ot   marked 
with  tiiat  propriety  by  which  it  was    usially  distin- 
guished.   But  if   vre  look  to  the  other  ide  of   the 
questicA,  it  is  dear  that  the  govemm^it  c  the  Incor- 
porated   Society   of   Artists  was  eith^  vry  badly  or 
very  loosely  administered.     It  would  seem  that  a  party 
of   interested  and  ambitious  men,  with  o  regard  for 
the  general  welfare    xd  the    Institution  or    for    the 
mutual   good  understanding  of  its  memers,  were  suf- 
fered to  disturb  it  with  continual  broik  and  to  make 
the  offices  which  they  held,  or  the  mnerical  supe- 
riority which  they  possessed,  the  mea?  of  increasing 
their  power,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rec  of  the  associ- 
ated artists,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  le  respectability 
of  the  society  as  a  body.      Occasi^  irregularities 
maybe  expected  to  occur  in  all  inainces  where  men 
of  oppodte  views  and  principles  arcbrought  unavoid- 
ably together,  the  most  active  an  enterprising  will 
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genfrally  be  foremost,  imd  unless  thev  are  restnined 
by  aalutary  and  effective  laws,  enforced  with  jadidooB 
disciiinination,  and  with  the  necessary  promptitiide  and 
decision,  may  be  enconraged  to  take  advantage  of 
their  favourable  position,  and  to  menace  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  associates.  But,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  the  long  continuance  <^  irregular  proceedings,  often 
compledned  of  but  never  redressed,  seems  to  indicate 
that  cither  the  laws  were  inefficient,  or  that  they  were 
but  ^ry  feebly  administered.  The  same  causes  might 
be  ez|ected  to  operate,  on  all  future  occasions,  on  the 
Bame  yodj  of  individuals,  and  the  expulsion  of  one  set 
of  intiiguing  men  would  only  serve  to  make  room  for 
anothe  as  dangerous.  Reynolds  probably  foresaw 
that  n(  essential  improvement  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  the  government  of  the  society  he  belonged 
to,  and  ^t  the  arts  themselves  would  be  degraded  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  those  who  were  appa- 
rently mfit  or  onable  to  uphold  them.  The  plan  on 
which  tl^  new  Institution  was  founded  might  be  sup- 
posed to  Wd  out  better  hopes  of  its  rational  govern- 
ment. B\t  Reynolds  could  not  be  induced  to  become 
a  member  of  it,  although  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  r^  society,  till  it  was  firmly  established  on 
a  basis  wluch  could  not  be  shaken,  and  supported  by 
royal  encoitagement  and  protection.  When  this  was 
accomplished  there  were  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Royal  Academy  would  be  a  national  benefit,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  its  members  in 
accepting  the  ^ce  of  president. 

That  the  project  of  knighthood,  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  ipademy,  were  not  beheld  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds with  indifi^^-ence,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  aUow ; 
but  that  these  advantages  alone  could  have  tempted 
him  to  abandon  \i  society  of  which  he  had  professed 
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bimself  the  friend  and  supporter,  we  cannot  persuade 
oorsehres  to  admit.  We  cannot  discover  in  bis  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  any  circumstances  tending  to 
confirm  such  an  opinion;  and  we  find  in  the  general 
estimation  of  his  character  sufficient  grounds  for  in- 
ducing us  to  reject  it,  unless  supported  by  evidence 
much  stronger  than  that  which  has  MLen  under  our 
observation.  Indeed,  his  conduct  throughout  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  consistent,  but  uniformly  regu- 
lated by  good  sense  and  good  'feeling,  never  pkced  in 
opposition  to  each  other ;  and  few  men,  perhaps,  have 
ever  united  these  qualities  with  greater  advantage,  or 
preserved  them  so  invariably  without  the  saciifice  of 
either,  from  the  commencement  to  the  dose  of  his 
career. 

In  the  hope  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  art, 
while  he  forwarded  his  own  honest  views  of  advance- 
ment, he  enrolled  himself  a  member  of  the  society  of 
artists,  and  continued  to  support  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power  while  it  was  possible  to  da  so  Mith  effects 
When  he  found  tliat  its  government  was  badly  ad- 
ministered, and  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious and  designing  men,  who  consulted  their  own 
private  interests  alone  while  they  sacrificei  those  of 
the  society,  he  refused  to  act  longer  in  conjunction 
with  them,  and  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the 
discussion  of  measures  which  he  could  neither  control 
nor  approve.  He  still  continued,  however,  to  afford 
them  the  advantage  of  his  works,  and  dii  not  quit  thenx 
while  a  prospect  remained  of  any  gooc  to  be  derived 
from  their  existence  as  a  body. 

In  the  year  1762  Reynolds  produce!  his  celebrated 
picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  ind  Comedy,  for 
which  the  Earl  of  Halifax  paid  three  hundred  guineas. 
He  had  it  long  in  contemplation,  Nothcote  informs  us. 
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to  paint  a  picture  of  Garrick  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
with  the  idea  of  displaying  his  various  powers  as  an 
actor.  The  principal  figure  in  the  front  was  to  have 
been  a  foil  length  of  Garrick,  in  his  own  proper  dress, 
in  the  act  of  speaking  a  prologue,  and  surrounded  by 
groups  of  figures  representing  him  in  all  the  different 
characters  in  which  he  excelled  on  the  stage.  This 
scheme  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  to  Garrick  att  the  time 
he  was  painting  his  portrait.  The  actor  was  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  exclaimed,  "  That  will  be  the  very 

thing  I  desire ;  the  only  way,  by ,  that  I  can  be 

handed  down  to  posterity."  The  picture,  however,  was 
never  began,  and  we  may  safely  conclude,  with  North- 
cote,  that  Sir  Joshua,  "  on  mature  consideration,  foresaw 
that  the  subject  was  not  emineiUly  calculated  to  make  a 
good  composition  for  a  painting." 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was 
sitting  to  Reynolds,  the  conversation  turned  on  Gar- 
rick ;  and  the  Bishop  asked  how  it  was  that  the  talents 
of  this  extraordinary  actor  had  never  had  the  effect  of 
producing  others  to  rival  him,  even  in  a  nioderate  de- 
gree ?  "  Partly,"  replied  Sir  Joshua,  "  because  they  all 
imitate  him,  and  then  it  became  impossible :  as  this  was 
like  a  man's  resolving  to  go  always  behind  another ;  and 
while  this  resolution  lasts,  it  renders  it  impossible  that  he 
should  ever  be  on  a  par  with  him." 

At  another  time,  when  Garrick  was  complaining  to 
Sir  Joshua  of  the  daily  sarcasms  with  which  he  was 
annoyed  by  Foote,  the  comedian,  Reynolds  answered 
that,  in  doing  so,  Foote  gave  the  strongest  proofs  pos- 
sible of  sensibly  feeling  his  own  inferiority,  as  it  was 
al7ra3rs  the  lesser  man  who  condescended  to  become 
malignant  and  abusive. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1762  Reynolds,  having 
impaired    his    health    by  incessant    application,   again 
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paid  a  Tint  to  hk  native  country,  accompanied  by  hk 
friend  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  was  entertained  at 
the  seats  of  Beveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
west  of  England.  Daring  their  stay  at  Fl3nnouth,  they 
were  the  goests  of  Dr.  John  Mndge,  then  a  surgeon, 
and  afterwards  an  eminent  physician  of  that  town, 
for  whom  Sir  Joehna  had  the  greatest  regard.  To  the 
father  of  this  gentleman,  we  have  already  observed, 
Reynolds  was  materially  indebted  for  the  habit  of  Ihink- 
ing  philosophically,  and  particularly  for  the  power  of 
abstract  reasoning  which  he  employed  so  snocessfiilly  in 
his  professional  labours. 

Sir  Joshua  gratified  his  companion  with  a  sight  of 
the  Dock-yard  and  other  parts  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment at  Plymouth,  and  proposed  a  trip  to  the  Ekidystone 
light-house,  which,  however,  the  bad  state  of  the  weather 
prevented. 

It    was  about    this    time,"    observes    Northcotc, 

that  I  first  saw  Sir  Joshua ;  but  I  had  seen  several 
of  his  works  which  were  in  Plymouth  (for  at  that  time 
I  had  never  been  out  of  the  county),  and  those  pic- 
tures filled  me  with  wonder  and  delight,  although  I 
was  then  very  young ;  insomuch  that  I  remember  when 
Reynolds  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  a  public  meeting, 
where  a  great  crowd  was  assembled,  I  got  as  near  to 
him  as  I  could  from  the  pressure  of  the  people,  to  touch 
the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  I  did  with  great  satisfiiction 
to  my  mind." 

A  similar  impulse  of  youthful  enthusiasm  urged 
Reynolds  to  press  forward  and  touch  the  hand  of  Pope, 
and  the  feeling  is  as  honourable  to  the  pupil  as  to  his 
instructor.*     Having    completed   lus    little    tour,   and 

*  In  the  year  1771,  Northcote  was  first  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Reynolds,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  and  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  John  Mudge.    *'  If  I  might  now  be  sufiered  to 
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sncceeded  in  a  great  measare  in  the  re8t6ration  of  lus 
healtli.  Sir  Joshua  returned  to  his  labour  in  the  metro- 
polis;   indeed,  says  Northcote,  he  possessed  the  true 


say  a  little  of  myself^"  says  the  enthusiaBtic  pupil,  "  I  would  de- 
clare, that  I  feel  it  next  to  impossible  to  express  the  pleasure  I 
received  in  breathing,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
art ;  having,  until  this  period,  been  debarred  not  only  from  the 
practice  of  ihe  art  itself,  but  even  from  the  sight  of  pictures  of  any 
excellence,  as  the  county  of  Devon,  at  that  time,  did  not  abound 
witii  specimens,  and  even  thosd  few  which  are  scattered  about 
that  country  I  had  no  opportunity  of  overseeing;  and  as  from  the 
earliest  penod  of  my  being  able  to  make  any  observation,  I  had 
conceived  him  (Sir  Joshua)  to  be  the  greatest  painter  that  ever 
Uved,  it  may  be  conjectured  what  I  felt  when  I  found  myself  in 
his  house  as  his  scholar." 

Toung  Northcote,  says  another  biographer*,  acquired  skill 
rapidly  under  Sir  Joshua :  he,  ere  long,  painted  one  of  the  female 
servants  so  like  nature,  that  a  tame  macaw,  a  great  favourite  with 
Reynolds,  and  occasionally  introduced  into  his  pictures,  mistook 
the  painting  for  the  original,  against  whom  it  had  a  grudge,  and 
flew  to  attack  the  canvass  with  beak  and  wing.  The  experiment 
of  the  creature's  mistake  was  several  times  repeated  with  the 
same  success,  and  Reynolds  compared  it  to  the  ancient  painting, 
where  a  bunch  of  grapes  allured  the  birds.  "  I  see,"  said  he, 
"  that  birds  and  beasts  afe  as  good  judges  of  pictures  as  men.^' 

**  It  seems  remarkable,  that  of  eight  or  nine  pupik,  some  of 
whom,  at  their  commencement,  indicated  considerable  talent,  Mr. 
Northcote  should  be  the  only  one  who  has  attained  distinction. 
Possibly  this  fortunate  exception,"  observes  Mr.  Farington>  "  was 
owing  to  his  having  sought  that  distinguished  tuition  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  than  is  usual,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  his  in- 
structor was  less  occupied  with  commissions,  and  himself  with  a 
mind  more  disposed  to  reflection  than  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected at  an  earlier  age. 

"  To  those  who  have  slightly  considered  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  in  art,  the  circumstance  here  alluded  to  must 
appear  extremely  paradoxical,  although,  in  fact,  it  is  precisely 
what  might  be  expected.  The  school  of  Sir  Joshua  resembled  a 
manufactory,  in  which  the  young  men  who  were  sent  to  him  for 
tuition  were  chiefly  occupied  in  copying  portraits,  or  assisting  in 
draperies  and  preparing  back-grounds.    The  great  pressure  of  his 
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enthusiasm  of  a  profession  in  as  great  a  degree,  per- 
haps, as  any  man  ever  did;  he  never  was  so  happy 
as  when  in  his  painting  room,  and  has  often  confessed 
that  when  he  has  complied  with  the  invitations  of  the 
nobility  to  spend  a  few  days  of  relaxation  with  them 
at  their  comitry  seats,  though  every  luxury  was 
afforded  which  could  possibly  be  desired,  ''  yet  he 
always  returned  home  like  one  who  had  been  kept  so 
long  without  his  natural  food,  and  that  if  he  made  a 
visit  for  three  days,  it  required  three  days  more  on 
his  return,  before  he  could  recover  his  usual  train  of 
thinking/* 

**  The  man  wiU  never  make  a  painter,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  **  who  looks  for  the  Sunday  with  pleasure 
as  an  idle  day." 

None  of  Sir  Joshua's  hours  were  ever  spent  in  idle- 
ness, or  lost  in  dissipation ;  and  on  those  evenings  which 
he  spent  at  home,  after  his  daily  occupation  was  past,  he 
employed  himself  in  looking  over  and  studying  from  the 
prints  of  the  old  masters,  of  yhich  he  had  procured  a  fine 
collection. 


business  required  not  only  his  own  unceasing  diligence,  but  that 
every  hand  he  could  command  should  be  employed,  to  enable  him 
to  execute  the  numberless  commissions  that  poured  in  upon  him. 
The  consequence  was,  that  his  pupils  had  very  little  time  for  deli- 
berate study,  and  that  which  was  left  them  after  the  application 
they  had  given  in  the  day  was  usually  spent  in  relaxation  from 
labour."  • 

In  this  manner  years  passed  away  without  any  solid  improve- 
ment. While  his  pupils  remained  under  the  eye  of  their  master, 
by  constantly  working  upon  or  copying  his  pictures,  thejseemeo 
to  be  doing  much  ;  but  on  their  leaving  him,  they  soon  discovered 
their  mist^e  in  the  total  absence  of  aU  independent  ability.  Not 
having  been  sufficiently  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  they 
looked  to  his  pictures  for  every  thing ;  and  submitting  their  minds 
to  excellence  so  captivating,  their  thoughts  extended  no  fieurther. 
Nature  was  seen  by  them  only  through  his  medium,  and  when 
deprived  of  that  aid  they  gradually  exposed  their  imbecility. 
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Among  the  friends  in  whose  society  his  evenings 
were  occasionally  spent,  the  Cotterells  were  still  num- 
bered ;  and  at  their  house  he  and  Johnson  were  frequent 
visiters. 

By  a  letter  from  Johnson  to  Baretti,  written  after 
the  Doctor's  return  to  the  metropolis  from  his  tour 
in  the  west  of  England,  we  find  that  Reynolds  was 
then  in  the  receipt  of  6000/.  a  year.  The  expense 
of  his  establishment  in  Leicester  Square  has  been 
calculated  at  2000/.  a  year ; — "  a  considerable  sum," 
observes  Farington,  **  according  to  the  value  of  money  at 
that  time ;  but  he  wisely  judged  that  to  be  a  prudent 
expenditure,  which  procured  him  the  advantages"  of 
such  society  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  round 
his  table ;  among  which  "  were  daily  seen,  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers,  poets,  historians,  divines,  men  cele- 
brated for  their  scientific  knowledge,  philosophers, 
lovers  of  the  arts,  and  others ;  Johnson  and  Goldsmith 
were  of  those  who  most  frequently  attended ;  and  it  was 
in  such  company  that  he  gradually  improved  his  mind, 
and  formed  his  taste  for  hterary  composition,"  and  his 
habit  of  thinking  correctly. 

"  Such  an  example  at  the  head  of  the  arts,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Farington,  "had  the  happiest  effect  upon 
the  members  of  the  profession.  At  this  time,  a  change 
in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country 
was  beginning  to  take  place.  Public  taste  was  im- 
proving. The  coarse  familiarity  so  common  in  personal 
intercourse  was  laid  aside ;  and  respectful  attentions 
and  civility  in  address  gradually  gave  a  new  and  better 
aspect  to  society.  The  profane  habit  of  using  oaths  in 
conversation  no  longer  offended  the  ear ;  and  bacchana- 
lian intemperance  at  the  dinner-table  was  succeeded  by 
rational  cheerfulness  and  sober  forbearance." 

"No  class  of  society  manifested  more  speedy  im,- 
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proyement  than  the  body  of  artists.  In  tlie  example 
set  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  supported  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  highly  rtsj^ected  for 
the  propriety  of  their  conduct  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment. So  striking  was  the  change,  tiiat  a  much- 
esteemed  artist,  fer  advanced  in  life,  being  a  few  years 
since  at  a  dinner-table  surrounded  by  men  of  his  own 
profession,  recollecting  those  of  former  times,  remarked 
the  great  difference  in  their  manners,  adding,  '  I  now  see 
only  gentlemen  before  me.'  Such  is  the  influence  of 
good  example."* 


«  «i 


This  notice  of  the  great  change  in  public  manners  and  habits 
naturally  produces  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  curious  and  extra< 
ordinary  inconsistencies  that  prevailed,  even  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society  It  has  been  thought  that  attention  to  personal  appear- 
ance has  a  moral  good  effect  in  tending  to  self-respect :  there  is, 
however,  proof  sufficient,  that,  though  advantageous  on  many 
accounts,  it  contributes  but  little  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  senti- 
ment corresponding  with  such  studied  care  of  outward  show.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  last  age  was  splendour  of  dress  in  the 
higher  orders,  which  was  imitated  throughout  the  subordinate 
classes  of  societies  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow.  With 
this  ostentation,  there  was  much  ceremony  on  public  occasions ; 
and  in  private  intercourse  a  proportion  of  it  was  observed.  The 
different  orders  of  citizens  were '  rigidly  separated  by  a  high  car- 
riage on  the  one  part,  and  a  careful  forbearance  on  the  other ;  yet, 
with  all  this  apparent  show  and  polish,  much  brutality  was 
mingled,  and  great  and  general  licentiousness  pervaded  all  the 
ranks  of  the  community ! 

"  Hogarth,  in  depicting  the  character  and  manners  of  his  day, 
has  shown,  in  various  of  his  scenes,  that  vice  and  debauchery 
triumphed  every  where — not  in  secrecy  and  concealment,  but  in 
the  most  open  manner.  The  higl^dressed  beau  and  the  low 
libertine  were  similar  in  profligate  indulgence.  Licentious  con- 
versation commonly  made  part,  often  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
amusement  at  the  dinner-table,  where  hospitality  usually  ended 
in  extreme  intemperance.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  people 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

"If  other  evidence  were  wauling,  an  obvious  proof  of  this 
great  moral  amendment  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
drama.  The  productions  of  our  later  dramatists  are  free  from  the 
shameless  grossness  that  too  frequently  debased  the  wit  of  our  pre- 
decessors, and  has  left  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  age  that 
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Jq  the  year  1764,  Mr.  Reyno1ds>  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  established  the  Literary  Club ;  "  a  society," 
observes  MaJone,  "  which  can  boast  of  having  had  en- 
rolled among  them  many  of  the  most  celebrated  charac- 
ters of  the  present  century." 

Reynolds  was  the  first  proposer  of  these  meetings ; 
and  the  number  of  the  members  selected  was  originally 
confined  to  twelve.  "  These  were  men  of  such  talent," 
continues  Malone,  "  and  so  well  known  to  each  other, 
that  any  two  of  them,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  joined 
by  more,  were  presumed  to  be  good  company  for  each 
other. 

The  original  members  were  Mr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Chamier, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  Honourable  Topham  Beauclerc, 


could  tolerate  it.  Within  the  same  period,  the  formalities  of 
etiquette  and  dress  haye  been  materially  relaxed  ;  perfect  freedom 
of  manners  have  been  reconciled  with  perfect  decorum ;  the  orders 
of  society  have  been  blended,  and  the  distinctions  of  rank  gradually 
softened  by  an  easy  unrestrained  intercourse. 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  general  reformation 
of  mind  and  manners  has  not  confined  itself  to  the  circles  of  pri- 
vate life  ;  but,  in  union  with  public  spirit,  it  has  displayed  itseJ'f 
in  the  foundation  of  numerous  societies  for  the  dmusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  industry,  the  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses  and  correcting  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature. 

**  In  the  benefits  derived  from  the  improved  state  of  society  the 
fine  arts  have  largely  participated.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
have  in  some  degree  contributed  their  assistance  in  the  great  work 
of  moral  reform,  inasmuch  as  the  direction  which  productions  of 
art  give  to  the  public  mind  tends  to  refine  as  well  as  to  amuse. 
The  Boyal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution — establishments 
originating  in  the  patriotic  exertions  of  private  individuals — ^have 
received  the  sanction  of  royal  patronage,  and  the  reward  of  public 
favour  and  encouragement. 

*' Thus,  those  arts  which  are  calculated  to  aid  and  illustrate  re- 
ligion and  morality,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  aifection  by  preserv- 
ing the  images  of  love  and  attachment ;  to  display  the  beauties  of 
Xiature  in  all  her  variety,  and  to  embellish  and  ornament  a  great 
cotmtry  ;  are  now  cherished  with  a  liberal  regard  to  their  value." 
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and  Dr.  GoldBmith :  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Sir  Robert 
ChamberB,  and  Lord  Charlemont  were  soon  afterwards 
elected.* 

The  names  mentioned  below,  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Literary  Club,  should  be  fully  sufficient  to  convey 
an  idea  of  its  brilliant  assemblage  of  talent ;  but  if  other 
proof  be  wanting,  the  folV>wing  letter  from  Sir  William 
(then  Mr.)  Jones  will  afford  it : — 

«  Mr,  Jones  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

"  November  23.  1780. 
"  My  Lord, — Had  I  not  been  prevented  by  particular 
business  from  writing  to  your  Lordship  on  Tuesday 
evening  and  yesterday,  I  would  have  informed  you  before, 
that  we  had  done  ourselves  the  honour  (and  a  very  great 
one  we  shall  esteem  it)  of  electing  your  Lordship  a 
member  of  our  club.  The  election  was,  of  course, 
unanimous,  and  it  was  carried  with  the  sincere  appro- 

*  They  at  first  met  once  a  week,  on  Monday  evenings,  at  the 
Turk's  Head  in  Gerrard  Street ;  but  in  the  year  1775,  instead  of 
supping  together  once  a  week,  they  agreed  to  dine  together  once 
a  fortnight  during  the  sitting  of  parliament ;  and  the  number  of 
the  members  gradually  increased  to  thirty-^ve ;  but  was  limited, 
Malone  says,  to  forty.  Garrick  and  Coleman,  Gibbon,  Sir 
William  Jones,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Lord 
Ashburton ;  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  Mr.  Vesey ;  Dr. 
Hinchliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Mr.  Kichaid  Burke,  Mr. 
BoswelU  the  Marquess  of  Bath ;  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore ; 
Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  William  Scott,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Steevens ;  Dr.  Barnard,  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  Dr. 
J.  Warton ;  Dr.  Marley,  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  Lord  Ossory, 
Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Bliot,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Bu^ney, 
Lord  Palmerstouj  Dr.  Warren,  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Sir 
Charles  Blagden,  Major  Reynel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  the 
Honourable  Frederick  North,  and  Mr.  Malone,  were  members 
(at  different  periods)  of  this  talented  association ;  but  twenty>one 
of  the  number  were  dead  when  the  individual  last  mentioned 
published  his  life  of  Sir  Joshua. 
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bation  and  eagerness  of  all  present*  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  Lord  Camden  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  were  re- 
jected. When  bishops  and  chancellors  honom*  us  with 
offering  to  dine  with  us  at  a  tavern,  it  seems  very  ex- 
traordinary  that  we  should  reject  such  an  offer ;  but 
there  is  no  reasoning  on  the  caprice  of  men.  Of  our 
club,  I  will  only  say,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human 
knowledge  on  whjich  some  of  our  members  are  not 
capable  of  giving  information ;  and  I  trust,  that  as  the 
honour  will  be  ours,  so  your  Lordship  will  receive  some 
pleasure  from  the  company,  once  a  fortnight,  of  some  of 
our  first  writers  and  critics,  as  well  as  our  most  virtuous 
senators  and  accomplished  men.  I  think  myself  highly 
honoured  in  having  been  a  member  of  this  society  near 
ten  years,  and  chiefly  in  having  contributed  to  add  such 
names  to  the  number  of  our  friends,  as  those  of  your 
Lordship  and  Lord  Althorpe." 

The  Bishop's  answer  was  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^You  were  prevented  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  your  kind  intentions  of  giving  me  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me.  I 
believe  Mr.  Fox  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  honour 
of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  being  the  representative  of  Westminster 
or  Surrey.  The  electors  are  certainly  more  disin- 
terested ;  and  I  should  say  they  are  much  better  judges 
of  merit,  if  they  had  not  rejected  Lord  Camden  and 
chosen  me. 

*'  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  great  pleasure  and 
improvement  in  such  society  as  you  describe,  which  is 
the  only  club  of  which  I  ever  wished  myself  a  member." 


Sir  John   Hawkins  infoilns  us  that  the   celebrated 
Mrs.    Montague   invited  the   dub  for   two   successive 
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years  to  a  dinner  at  her  house.  "  Curiosity/'  he  adds, 
"  was  her  motive  ;  and  possibly  a  desire  of  intermingling 
with  our  conversation  the  charm  of  her  own.  She 
affected  to  consider  us  as  a  set  of  Hterary  men,  and 
perhaps  gave  the  first  occasion  for  distinguishing  the 
society  by  the  name  of  the  '  Literary  Chib ;'  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  never  assumed  to  itself.*** 


*  About  the  year  1770,  Sir  Joshua,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, formed  one  of  a  yery  pleasant  society,  which,  without 
having  the  name  of  a  club,  was  accustomed  to  dine,  on  stated  days, 
at  the  British  Coffee-House.  This  society,  he  remarks,  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  first  eminence  for  their  talents ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  exclusion,  by  the  regulations,  of  any  member's  friend  or 
friends,  the  parties  were  con tmually  enlivened  by  the  introduction 
of  new  guests,  who  naturally  furnished  new  sources  of  convers- 
ation, from  which  politics  and  party  seemed,  by  general  consent, 
to  be  decidedly  proscribed.  "Such  a  society,"  observes  North- 
cote,  '*  might  no  doubt  have  been  highly  agreeable ;  but  its  de- 
scription, thus  strongly  marked  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  seems  rather 
drawn  up  in  contradistinction  to  the  Literary  Club,  of  which  he 
was  not  a  member.  This  society  at  the  British  Coffee-House 
must,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Johnson's  conversation,  have 
made  him  amends  for  exclusion  from  the  other ;  for  here  were 
Foote,Fitzherbert,Oarrick,  Macpherson ;  Doctors  Carlisle,  Robin- 
son,  and  Beattie ;  Caleb  Whiteford ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  introduced  Goldsmith  as  a  member  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  representation  of  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.' 

"  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  Uiat  the  so  often  told  circumstance 
of  the  Epitaphs  took  place.  The  occurrences  which  led  to  this 
display  of  witticism,"  continues  Northcote,  "have  been  variously 
detailed  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  insert  Mr.  Cumberland's  account  of 
it,  as  it  contains  some  particulars  not  otherwise  generally  known. 

"  Ho  says,  that  it  was  on  a  proposal  started  by  Edmund  Burke, 
that  a  party  of  friends  who  had  dined  together  at  Sir  Joshua's,  and 
at  his  house,  should  meet  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-House ;  which 
accordingly  took  place,  and  the  meeting  was  occasionally  repeated 
with  much  festivity  and  good  fellowship.  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of 
Derry;  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Sir  Joshua,  Goldsmith,  Edmund  and  Richard  Burke ; 
Hickey,  an  attorney,  an  Irishman,  and  a  friend  of  the  Burkes\ 
commemorated  by  Goldsmith ;  constituted  the  party.  It  was  at 
one  of  these  meetings  that  the  idea  was  suggested  of  extempore 
epitaphs  upon  the  parties  present ;  and  Garrick,  off-hand,  with  a 
good  deal  of  humour,  wrote  the  epitaph  upon  poor  Goldsmith,  who 
was  the  first  injestf  as  he  proved  in  rea/%,  that  was  committed  t(^ 
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In  the  summer  of  the  year  1765,  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  attacked  by  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  illness  ;  it 
was  not,  however,  of  very  long  duration  ;  and  his  reco- 
very was  cheered  by  the  following  affectionate  letter 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  in  North- 
amptonshire.* 

'*  To  Joshua  Reynolds,  Esq.,  in  Leicester  Fields,  London. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  did  not  hear  of  your  sickness  tDl  I 

heard  likewise  of  your  recovery;  and  therefore   I   es- 

the  grave.  The  Dean  also  gave  him  an  epitaph  ;  and  Sir  Joshua 
illaminated  the  Dean's  verses  with  a  sketch  of  his  bust  in  pen  and 
ink,  which  Mr.  C.  states  to  have  been  inimitably  caricatured  ;  but 
this  doea  not  appear  to  me  like  an  act  of  Sir  Joshua's,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  it  mentioned  by  any  other  author. 

'*  These  circumstances  were,  of  course,  sufficient  to  prompt  Gold- 
smith to  his  well-known  poem  of  *  Retaliation,*  which,  however, 
was  written  with  such  good  temper  as  to  show  that  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  plensantries  of  his  friend  having  been  solely  pro- 
duced by  the  harmless  mirth  of  the  moment.  It  is  probable  that 
whoever  reads  this  memoir,"  continues  Northcote,  **  must  have 
already  seen  that  celebrated  poem,  yet  still  his  delineation  of  Sir 
Joshua  is  too  accurate  to  be  omitted. 

'  Here  Reynolds  is  laid ;  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  better,  or  wiser  behind ; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand. 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manner  our  heart ; 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing ; 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff.'  " 
These  were  the  last  lines,  says  Malone,  that  the  author  wrote. 
He  had  written  half  a  line  more  of  this  character,  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  nervous  fever  which  carried  him  in  a  few  days 
to  his  grave.    Ho  intended  to  have  concluded  with  his  own 

In  addition  to  the  lines  of  Goldsmith,  Northcote  has  quoted 
some  of  Cumberlands  on  Sir  Joshua,  and  an  admirable  Jeu 
(Teaprit  of  Caleb  Whiteford's,  replete  with  genuine  humour. 

*  We  may  observe,  that  in  this  year  England  lost  one  of  iU 
I  rightest  ornaments,  in  Hogarth. 
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caped  that  part  of  your  pain,  which  every  man  must 
feel,  to  whom  yon  are  known  as  you  are  known  to  me. 
Having  had  no  particular  accomit  of  your  disorder,  I 
know  not  in  what  state  it  has  left  you.  If  the  amnse- 
ment  of  my  company  can  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a 
slow  recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to  yon ; 
for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effectually  promote  my 
own  pleasure  as  hy  pleasing  you,  or  my  own  interest 
as  by  preserving  you ;  in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  you, 
I  should  lose  almost  the  only  man  whom  I  call  a  Mend. 
Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yourself  or  from  dear 
Miss  Re3mold8.    Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Madge. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
'-  Your  most  affectionate  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Samubl  Johnson." 

In  1765,  Mr  Reynolds  exhibited  a  whole-length  por- 
trait of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented as  sacrificing  to  the  Graces.  Previous  to  this« 
he  had  painted  an  excellent  whole-length  portrait  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  in  the  dress  she  wore  as 
bridemaid  to  the  Queen;  and  in  the  same  exhibition 
he  had  another  portrait  of  Lady  Waldegrave ;  of  which 
Mr.  Barry,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sleigh,  says,  **  We  have 
had  two  exhibitions  since  I  wrote  to  you ;  the  pictures 
that  struck  me  most  were  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  sa- 
crificing to  the  Graces,  and  Lady  Waldegrave ;  they  are 
some  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  best  works,  which  is  the  greatest 
character  they  can  have." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Johnson's  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  made  its  appearance,  for  which  he  had  published 
proposals  in  1756,  and  had  latterly  shown  but  little 
inclination  of  fulfilling  his  engagements.  The  hct  is 
(says  Northcote),    that  Johnson  had  undertaken  the 
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work  at  a  period  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  literary 
dmdge  for  his  livdihood,  and  merely  on  account  of 
the  profits  it  would  afford  him ;  but  it  never  was  an 
object  of  his  desire.  In  the  mean  time  he  became 
possessed  of  the  pension  of  300/.  per  annum,  from 
the  bounty  of  his  Majesty  George  III. ;  and  that  task 
which  before  was  undertaken  from  necessity  only,  now 
became  loathsome  to  him^  and  he  could  not  summon 
up  sufficient  resolution  to  go  on  with  it.  It  was  not 
till  Sir  Joshua  and  some  other  of  his  friends  con- 
trived to  entaugle  him  in  a  wager  for  its  completion 
at  a  given  period,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  sit 
down  in  earnest  to  the  work,  to  which  Re3aiold8  him- 
self contributed  some  notes,  with  the  view,  as  North- 
cote  imagines,  of  encouraging  Johnson  to  proceed. 
In  these  efforts  Reynolds  showed  his  good  sense  and 
good  feeling ;  and  his  deficiency  on  those  points  only, 
observes  Mr.  Cunningham,  "where  no  one  could  have 
expected  him  to  excel  —  black-letter  reading  and  old 
dramatic  lore.  He  had  neither  the  daring  ingenuity 
of  a  Warburton,  nor  the  philosophical  sagacity  of  a 
Johnson ;  but  he  tasted  with  as  deep  a  feeling  as  either 
the  rich  exceUence  of  the  great  dramatist." 

"Artists  of  eminence  now  rose  thick  and  fast. 
Barry  had  made  his  appearance  under  the  affectionate 
patronage  of  Edmund  Burke ;  West  landed  from  Italy  to 
exhibit  himself  in  the  character  of  an  historical  painter ; 
and  the  names  of  others  of  scarcely  less  note  began  to 
be  heard  of.  But  the  ascendancy  of  Reynolds  was  still 
maintained :  he  had  charmed  effectually  the  public  eye ; 
and  kept  the  world  chained  to  him  by  the  strong  and 
endearing  link  of  variety." 

Wilson  and  Gainsborough  at  this  time  stood  high 
in  the  art;  but  "  the  love  of  landscape  painting 
spread  very  slowly ;   so  slow,"  adds  Mr.  Cunningham, 
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*'  that,  after  the  sale  of  a  few  of  his  wcnrks  among'  the 
more  distingniahed  loyers  of  the  art,  Wilson  could  not 
find  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  his  study,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  exhihiting  pictures  of  unrivalled  beauty 
before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  vain."  Gains- 
borough was  scarcely  more  successful:  his  best  land- 
scapes stood  ranged  in  long  lines  from  his  hall  to  his 
painting-room;  and  they  who  came  to  sit  to  him  for 
their  portraits,  for  which  he  was  chiefly  employed, 
rarely  deigned  to  honour  them  with  a  look  as  they 
passed  them. 

West's  picture  of  "  Pylades  and  Orestes,"  painted 
shortly  after  his  arrival  from  Italy,  and  one  of  his  very 
best  works,  was  universally  praised  and  admired,  but 
no  (me  ofiered  to  purchase  it.  "As  any  attempt  in 
history,"  says  Northcote,  "was  at  that  period  an  al- 
most unexampled  effort,  this  picture  became  a  matter 
of  much  surprise.  The  painter's  house  was  soon  filled 
with  visiters  from  all  quarters  to  see  it;  and  those 
among  the  highest  rank,  who  were  not  able  to  come  to 
his  house  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  desired  his  per- 
mission to  have  it  sent  to  them ;  nor  did  they  fail,  every 
time  it  was  returned  to  him,  to  accompany  it  with 
compliments  of  the  highest  commendation  on  its  great 
merits.  But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  story  is," 
continues  Northcote,  "  that,  notwithstanding  all  this 
vast  bustle  and  commendation  bestowed  upon  this 
justiy  admu*ed  picture,  by  which  Mr.  West's  servant 
gained  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  for  showing  it ;  yet  no 
one  mortal  ever  asked  the  price  of  the  work,  or  so  much 
as  offered  to  give  him  a  commission  to  paint  any 
other  subject.  Indeed,  there  was  one  gentleman  so 
highly  delighted  with  the  picture,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
such  great  praise  to  his  father,  that  he  immediately 
asked  him  the  reason  he  did  not  purchase,  as  he  so 
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mach  admixed  it ;  when  he  answered,  '  What  ccmld 
I  do  with  it,  if  I  had  it  ?  Yoa  would  not  surdy  ha^  me 
hai^  up  a  modem  Kngfah  picture  >  in  my  lioBse,  im- 
kas  it  were  a  portrait  ?' " 

Cotes  and  Ramsay  shared  in  some  degree  the  public 
favour  with  Reynolds;  "for  each  of  those  painters 
had  employment  from  the  Court,  where  Reynolds,  as 
an  artist,  was  never  able  to  become  a  favourite.  From 
that  source  Of  envied  and  enviable  honour,  he  had  not 
the  happiness  of  receiving  a  smgle  commission;  for  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  those  exquisite  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  now  in  the  council-room  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  were  painted  at  the  request  of  Reynolds 
himself,  purposely  for  that  place."* 


*  George  lit.,  even  long  after  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua,  was 
not  an  admirer  of  his  works :  he  thought  them  coarse  and  un- 
finished ;  and,  in  patticular,  disliked  that  roughness  of  surface  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished.  This  feeling  was  probably, 
in  some  degree,  occasioned  by  the  habit  of  looking  at  pictures 
closely,  which,  as  his  Majesty  was  very  near  sighted,  he  always  in- 
dulged in  when  practicable ;  and  it  may  also  have  partly  originated 
in  a  taste  for  highly  finished  performances,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  in  which  smoothness  of  surface  and  minute  attention 
to  detail  are  generally  among  the  leading  characteristics.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  feeling  to 
which  we  allude,  his  Majesty  has  frequently  expressed  it  to  those 
artists  who  had  the  honour  of  access  to  his  person ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  a  painter  of  eminence,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
of  royal  patronage,  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  when  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  his  Majesty,  that,  unless  they  chance  to  be  of  very 
small  dimensions,  no  pictures  are  intended  to  be  looked  at  closely ; 
and  that,  when  removed  to  the  proper  distance  from  the  eye,  that 
roughness  of  surface  to  which  the  king  objected,  might  contribute 
to  their  force  and  their  brilliancy ;  that  a  too  close  inspection  of 
any  large  picture  would  effectually  prevent  the  spectator  from  em- 
bracing its  merit  as  a  whole ;  and  that  the  general  arrangement  of 
Sir  Joshua's  pictures  constituted  one  of  their  greatest  beauties^ 
and  was  the  point  to  which  he  particularly  devoted  his  attention, 
as  being  the  most  difficult  of  attainment  and  the  most  important 
in  conducing  to  the  proper  effect  of  his  work-— even  to  that  of  ita 
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Cotes  lived  only  two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  one  of  the  four  who  signed  the  petition  to  his  Ma- 
jesty solidting  its  foundation.  Hogarth  considered 
him  superior  to  Reynolds  as  a  portrait -painter ;  and  if 
an  exact  and  well-finished  representation  of  natm-e 
must  be  considered  as  the  highest  excellence  in  art, 
the  opinion  of  Hogarth  was  correct.  The  portraits  of 
Cotes  were  artist-like  fac-similes ;  and  many  of  them 
have  so  striking  an  air  of  identity,  that  they  might 


detail.*  His  Majesty  acknowledged  the  general  truth  of  these 
renaarks,  but  could  never  wholly  divest  himself  of  the  prejudice 
which  he  had  formerly  entertained.  Under  such  an  impression, 
however,  he  conferred  on  Sir  Joshua  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
and  condescended  to  state  that  he  wished  him  to  resume  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  circumstances  had  induced 
him  to  resign  it.  It  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  George  1(1., 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  own  private  feeling  to  operate  on  those 
occasions ;  and  that  he  was  able  to  sacrifice  it  to  public  opinion, 
and  to  the  laudable  desire  of  promoting  the  arts  and  encouraging 
the  artists  of  his  realm.  To  hit  Majesty  alone,  without  any  recom- 
mendatioii,  or  any  assistance  from  his  ministers,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  the  expenses  of  which, 
to  a  considerable  amount,  were  supplied  from  the  king's  privy 
purse,  till  the  profits  of  the  Exhibition  enabled  its  members  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  establishment.  Charles  I.  had  a 
higher  relish  for  the  beauties  of  art,  and  may  be  said  on  that  ac- 
count to  have  gratified  his  own  private  feeling  in  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded  to  it :  but  Greorge  III.,  under  the  influence 
of  a  less  powerful  stimulus  of  this  nature,  and  actuated  chiefly  by 
a  sense  of  public  good,  and  a  just  impression  of  what  is  expected 
from  the  head  of  a  powerful  nation,  did  more  for  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  country  over  which  he  extended  his  paternal 
rule,  than  any  of  the  monarchs  who  preceded  him ;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  encouragement  and  the  dififusion  of  art  may  be  said  to  be 
honourable  and  advantageous. 


*  Sir  Joshua  has  observed,  in  his  Fourteenth  Discourse,  that 
**  a  steady  attention  to  the  general  eflect  takes  up  more  time,  and 
is  much  more  laborious  to  the  mind,  than  any  mode  of  high  finish- 
ing or  smoothness,  without  such  attention." 


\ 
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almost  be  mistaken  for  the  fivihg  indmdiials  repre« 
sented.  But  here  the  range  of  the  painter  terminates  : 
when  the  object  placed  before  him  ceases  to  guide 
him,  he  cannot  advance  a  step  further.  His  works 
could  never  have  altered  the  character  of  the  British 
school,  nor  pointed  out  to  his  successors  in  art  the  means 
by  which  nature  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  artist,  and  embellished  with 
graces  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  limit  their  views  of 
her  to  mere  imitation. 

Ramsay  is  said  to  have  been  a  self-taught  painter, 
"  because  he  had  received  no  instructions,"  says 
Northcote,  "  till  he  gave  them  to  himself  in  Italy ;  as 
every  good  painter  has  done  before  him, ,  either  there 
or  elsewhere.  But  his  being  the  compatriot  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute  was  a  ready  passport  to  royal  notice  on 
his  return,  particularly  wh^n  added  to  his  own  abihties. 
He  was  certainly  superior  to  the  artists  of  his  time  in 
general;  though  his  excellence  did  not  warrant  Wal- 
pole  in  classing  him  so  exactly  with  Sir  Joshua,  when 
he  said — 'Reynolds  and  Ramsay  have  wanted  sub- 
jects, not  genius.'  But  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  say," 
his  pupil  shrewdly  remarks,  "that  Ramsay  was  the 
most  sensible  man  of  all  Hving  artists;  and  therefore 
it  proved  that  something  besides  good  sense  is  required 
to  make  a  painter." 

At  several  periods,  while  Sir  Joshua  resided  in 
Leicester  Square,  he  was  successfully  opposed  by 
Romney,  who  occasionally  engrossed  a  greater  share 
of  pubhc  patronage  than  Reynolds.  There  were  two 
decided  parties  in  the  metropolis;  and  the  Romney 
party  was  not  pnly  nuiperous,  but  loud  in  the  praises 
of  its  favourite  painter.*      Garrick,   in  allusion  to  a 

*  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Thttrlow,  when  at  an  advanced  age, 
sat  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  his  portrait,  and,  in  the  course  of  cbnTer»> 
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celebrated  dramatist  of  his  time,  said,  "  He  hates 
you,  Sir  Joshua,  because  you  do  not  admire  the  painter 
whom  he  considers  as  a  second  Con^ggio." — *'  Who 
is  that  ?"  replied  Reynolds. — "  Why,  his  Correggio," 
answered  Grarrick,    *'  is  Romney  !** 

But  neither  the  change  in  public  opinion,  nor  the 
visible  decrease  in  the  number  of  his  commissions, 
could  disturb  the  equanimity  of  Sir  Joshua:  he  con- 
tinued to  apply  himself  steadily  and  calmly  to  the 
daily  labours  of  his  profession ;  and  when  the  fashionable 
world  became  weary  of  tlieir  idol,  he  beheld  the  return 
of  his  former  popularity  with  as  little  emotion  as  he 
experienced  at  the  loss  of  it. 

Few  men  have,  like  Reynolds,  possessed  the  power 
of  calling  back  pubhc  attention  to  themselves,  after  it 
had  been  diverted  into  other  channels ;  but  Sir  Joshua, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  has  repeatedly 
done  so  with  triumphant  success;  and  his  name  stood 
as  high  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  as  it  did  at  the 
height  of  his  practice.  His  reputation,  in  fact,  was 
not  grounded  on  caprice,    or    dependent    on    sources 


ation,  sometimes  questioned  him  respecting  the  state  of  the  art. 
**  At  one  time"  said  his  Lordship,  *'  there  were  two  factions  con- 
tending for  superiority ;  the  Reynolds  faction  and  the  Romney 
faction:  I  was,"  he  added,  *'oflhe  Romney  faction."  And  in 
giving  his  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua,  he  told  Mr.  Phillips  that  he 
considered  him  to  be  a  *'  a  great  scoundrel  and  a  bad  painter," — 
in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  changes,  which  at  one  time  were  fre- 
quent, in  the  colouring  of  Reynolds's  pictures. 

**It  is  remarkable,'*  observes  Mr.  Farington,  "that  Lord 
Thurlow  could  hold  the  opinion  he  did ;  as  the  portrait  of  his 
Lordship  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  one  of  his  finest 
productions ;  but  the  powers  of  Lord  Thurlow  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  his  own  profession,  and  did  not  extend  to  matters  of 
taste.  His  judgment  respecting  poetry  is  said  to  have  been  no  less 
deficient  than  it  was  on  the  subject  of  paiuling." 
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which  lie  could  not  command  as  well  at  one  period  as 
another  :  and  if  we  aUow  that  his  wealth,  and  'his  in- 
fluence in  society,  may  have  greatly  contributed  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  position,  and  to  bear  up 
against  the  attractions  of  novelty,  which  rarely  display 
themselves  in  vain ;  still  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
for  these  advantages  he  was  originally  indebted  to  the 
power  of  his  genius,  to  the  vigour  and  solidity  of  his  xm- 
derstanding,  and  to  his  great  and  incessant  exertions. 

Romney  was  a  painter  of  considerable  talent;  but 
he  was  not  of  Reynolds's  calibre ;  and  the  world  has 
already  judged  between  them.  He  had  the  good  sense, 
however,  to  avoid  a  close  encounter  with  his  adver- 
sary ;  and  when  asked,  in  later  years,  why  he  did  not 
send  his  pictures  to  be  exhibited  at  Somerset  House 
(where  Reynolds  always  sent  his  most  impressive 
works),  he  answered,  with  a  smile,  "Because  I  knew 
better." 

Barry,  at  the  conunencement  of  his  professional 
career,  was  indebted  to  Sir  Joshua  for  much  valuable 
advice ;  and  he  was  not,  at  that  time  too  proud  to  be 
grateful  for  it.  While  a  student  at  Rome,  he  received 
the  following  letter  from  Reynolds ;  the  first  part  of 
which  alludes  to  a  contest  in  which  Barry  was  engaged 
with  the  picture- dealers  there,  "  who  were  acting  very 
illiberally  towards  young  English  artists,  and  ush^g  un- 
derhand means  to  prevent  their  being  employed  by  tra- 
vellers, especially  in  copying  pictures." 

"Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  remembrance  of  me  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Burke, 
which,  though  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  as  a 
composition,  I  cannot  help  saying,  with  some  regret 
to  find  that  so  great  a  portion  of  your  attention  has 
been  engaged  upon  temporary  matters,   which  m^ht 
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have  been  so  much  more  profitably  employed  upon  what 
would  stick  by  you  through  your  whole  life. 

"  Whoever  is  resolved  to  excel  in  painting,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  art,  must  bring  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon 
that  one  object,  from  the  moment  he  rises  till*  he  goes 
to  bed.  The  effect  of  every  object  that  meets  the 
painter's  eye  may  give  him  a  lesson,  provided  his  mind 
is  calm,  unembarrassed  with  other  objects,  and  open 
to  instruction.  This  general  attention,  with  other 
studies  connected  with  the  art,  which  must  employ 
the  artist  in  his  closet,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  fill 
up  life,  if  it  were  much  longer  than  it  is.  Were  I  in 
your  place,  I  should  consider  myself  playing  a  great 
game,  and  never  suffer  the  little  malice  and  envy  of 
my  rivals  to  draw  off  my  attention  from  the  nudn 
object;  which  if  you  pursue  with  a  steady  eye,  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  all  the  Cicerones  in 
the  world  to  hart  you.  While  ihey  are  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  from  employing  the  young 
artists,  instead  of  injuring  them,  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  doing  them  the  greatest  service.  Whilst  I 
was  at  Rome,  I  was  very  little  employed  by  them,  and 
that  I  always  considered  as  so  much  time  lost :  copying 
those  ornamental  pictures  which  the  travelling  gende- 
men  always  bring  home  with  them  as  furniture  for 
their  houses,  i&  far  from  being  the  most  profitable 
manner  of  a  student  spending  his  time. 

"Whoever  has  great  views,  I  would  recommend  to 
him,  whilst  at  Rome,  rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water 
than  lose*  those  advantages  which  he  can  never  hope 
to  enjoy  a  second  time,  and  which  he  will  find  only  in 
the  Vatican,  where,  I  will  engage,  no  cavalier  sends  bis 
students  to  copy  for  him.  I  do  not  mean  tins  as  any 
reproach  to  the  gentiemen :  the  works  in  that  place, 
though  they  are  the  proper  study  of.  an  artist,  make 
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but  an  awkward  figure  painted  in  oil  and  reduced  to 
the  size  of  easel  pictures.  The  Capella  Sistina  is  the 
production  of  the  greatest  genius  that  was  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  ;  it  is  worth  considering  by  what 
principles  that  stupendous  greatness  of  style  is  produced » 
and  endeavouring  to  produce  something  of  your  own 
on  those  principles  will  be  a  more  advantageous  method 
of  study  than  copying  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Borghese, 
or  the  Herodias  of  Guido,  which  may  be  copied  to 
eternity  without  contributing  one  jot  towards  making  a 
man  a  more  able  painter. 

"  If  you  neglect  visiting  the  Vatican  often,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Capella  Sistina,  you  will  neglect  receiving 
that  pecuHar  advantage  which  Rome  can  give  above 
an  other  cities  in  the  world.  In  other  places  you  will 
find  casts  from  the  antique  and  capital  pictures  of  the 
great  masters,  but  it  is  there  only  that  you  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  art,  as  it  is  there  only  that 
you  can  see  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Rafiiielle. 
If  you  should  not  rehsh  them  at  first,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  the  case,  as  they  have  none  of  those  quahties 
which  are  captivating  at  first  sight,  never  cease  looking 
tiU  you  feel  something  like  inspiration  come  over  you,  till 
you  think  every  other  painter  insipid  in  comparison,  and 
to  be  admired  only  for  petty  excellencies. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Royal  Academy  here;  the  first  opportunity  I  have, 
I  will  send  you  the  discourse  I  dehvered  at  its  opening, 
which  was  the  1st  of  January.  As  I  hope  you  will 
be  hereafter  one  of  our  body,  I  wish  you  would,  as 
opportunity  offers,  make  memorandums  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  academies  that  you  may  visit  in  your 
travels,  to  be  engrafted  on  our  own,  if  they  should  be 
found  use^. 

"  I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  yours, 

"  J.  Rbtnolds. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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"  On  reading  my  letter  over,  I  think  it  requires  some 
apology  for  the  blunt  appearance  of  a  dictatorial  style, 
in  which  I  have  obtruded  mv  advice.  I  am  forced  to 
write  in  a  great  hurry,  and  have  little  time  for  polishing* 
mv  stvle." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  in  which  the 
Royal  Academy  was  first  opened ;  and  Barry  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  of  the  early  part  of  the  same 
year,  before  he  had  heard  of  Reynolds's  knighthood, 
and,  probably,  before  he  had  received  Sir  Joshua's 
letter,  ''I  am  happy  to  find  Mr.  Reynolds  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Academy;  from  lus  known  public  spirit^ 
and  warm  desire  of  raising  up  art  amongst  us,  which 
exerted  itself  so  successfully  in  establishing  the  exhi- 
bition, he  vnll,  I  have  no  doubt,  contrive  this  institu- 
tion to  be  productive  of  all  the  advantages  that  could 
possibly  be  derived  from  it;  and  whilst  it  is  in  such 
hands  as  his  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those 
shallows  and  quicksands  upon  which  the  Italian  and 
French  academies  have  lost  themselves:"  and  on 
another  occasion,  in  the  same  year,  he  ¥rrote  from  Paris 
to  Mr.  Burke,  whilst  speaking  of  the  paintings  of  Ver- 
sailles,— **  What  I  have  since  seen  gives  me  more  and 
more  reason  to  admire  Mr.  Reynolds ;  you  know  my 
sentiments  of  him  already,  and  the  more  I  know  and  see 
of  the  art,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  change." 

On  hearing  that  Reynolds  had  been  knighted,  he 
says,  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  *'  I  have  a  notion, 
somehow  or  other,  that  the  arts  would  be  just  now  of 
some  consequence,  and  pretty  much  of  a  public  con- 
cern, did  not  the  state  competitors,  of  whom  the  papers 
are  so  full,  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  into  an- 
other channel.  However,  I  can  say  with  t^ruth,  that 
as  nobodv  is  more  an  enthusiast  in  art  than  I  am,  so 
there  is  no  one  who  rejoices  more   sincerely  at  the 
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honour  done  art  by  the  title  and  dignity  his  Majesty 
has  graciously  conferred  on  that  person,  whose  plan  of  a 
pubhc  exhibition  has  been  as  serviceable  to  the  art  as  his 
performances  were.  The  public  opinion  will  supply  what 
I  would  say." 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  turbulent  and 
irregular  conduct  of  several  members  of  the  Associated 
Society  of  Artists  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1 769  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  President,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, dehvered  a  most  appropriate  and  excellent  dis- 
course, for  which  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembbr  of 
Academicians  were  given  to  him ;  and  shortly  after  be 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  vrats  now  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age:  **his  superior  excellence  in  the  art,"  Mr. 
Farington  remarks,  "was  acknowledged  by  the  unani- 
mous votes  which  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Academv  —  a  situation  in  which  he  was  enabled  to 
display,  in  his  admirable  discourses,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  an  art  which  he  so 
highly  adorned  by  his  practice;  and  to  inculcate,  by 
precqyts  founded  upon  long  observation  and  matured 
experience,  lessons  of  wise  instruction  for  the  student, 
and  calculated  to  excite  in  the  pubHc  mind  respect  for 
an  art  in  which  he  showed  that  (with  the  most  favour- 
able talents)  excellence  could  not  be  attained  without 
great  mental  and  bodily  application.  But  it  was  not  by 
the  productions  of  his  professional  skill  and  cultivated 
taste  only,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attracted  admiration 
— ^his  exemplary  moral  conduct,  his  amiable  and  well- 
regulated  temper,  the  polished  suavity  of  his  manners,  a 
deportment  always  easy  and  affected,  made  his  society 
agreeable  to  every  one." 

"  His  attention  to  the  annual  exhibitions  was  unre- 
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mitting,  and  his  example  admirable.  His  sittiation  of 
President,  and  his  high  claim,  from  the  superlative 
excellence  of  his  pictures,  never  caused  him  to  avail 
himself  of  those  circumstances  to  obtain  any  particular 
regard,  to  his  own  works.  He  was  only  anxious  that 
the  display  should  be  advantageous,  and  that  the  ex- 
hibitors should  be  satisfied  with  the  attention  shown 
to  their  productions.  His  gallery  was  open,  from 
whence  pictures  might  be  taken  in  such  number  as 
might  be  required ;  and  if  he  expressed  any  wish  con- 
cerning them,  it  was  that  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be 

« 

placed  in  situations  accounted  least  favourable  for 
viewing  them ;  thereby  to  reconcile  others  to  their  neces- 
sary lot." 

"He  had  gr^t  pleasure  in  viewing  the  exhibition 
of  each  year,  and  in  his  obsen^ations  he  was  gentle  and 
encouraging ;  for  no  man  could  be  more  free  from 
jealousy.  He  always  appeared  to  take  great  delight 
in  remarking  the  extraordinary  variety  shown  in  the 
practice  of  British  artists,  which,  he  said,  was  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  other  country.  The  independence  of 
the  national  character,  he  thought,  was  apparent  even 
in  our  works  of  art,  which,  through  all  their  gradations 
of  merit,  showed  that  they  were  the  productions  of  men 
who  thought  for  themselves ;  and  who,  regardless  of 
the  paths  beaten  by  others,  followed  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations." 

*'  From  the  time  of  his  being  made  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  did  aU  in  his  power  to 
realise  the  earnest  desire  of  his  Majesty,  that  his  in- 
stitution should  be  no  less  respectable  as  a  national 
establishment  than  useful  in  its  purposes.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  liberal  character  of  the  society 
that  he  suggested  the  idea  of  admitting  in  its  body 
certain  honorary  members,  eminent  for  their  learning. 
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who,  while  they  added  grace  to  the  mstitution,  re- 
ceived from'  it  an  honour  worthy  of  their  distinguished 
talents.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  Royal  Academy 
was  estahhshed,  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
nominate  Dr.  Johnson  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature, 
Dr.  Groldsmith  Professor  of  Ancient  History*,  and 
Richard  Dalton,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Librarian,  Anti- 
quary to  the  society.  Dr.  Francklin,  Greek  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  was  also  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
Academy..  To  these,  who  were  the  first  honorary 
members  of  the  institution,  many  names  of  great  cele- 
brity have  succeeded."t 

**  Another  measure  which  originated  in  the  same 
source  sho\ild  be  mentioned.  From  the  first  establish  • 
ment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it  has  been  annually 
the  custom  of  the  members  to  dine  together  in  the 
exhibition-room  after  the  pictures  had  been  arranged. 
This  meeting  was  for  several  years  held  on  St.  George's 
day,  and  the  day  following  the  exhibition  commenced. 
On  these  occasions  it  was  usual  to  invite  several  persons 
distinguished  for  rank  or  talent ;  and  as  festive  enter- 
tain ments  given  under  circumstances  so  novel  could  not 
fail  to  be  spoken  of  with  interest  and  satisfaction  by  the 
invited  guests,  a  pressure  of  applications  to  this  annual 
treat  has  been  the  consequence,  which  to  the  present 
moment  has  never  relaxed." 

**  To    Sir    Joshua    Revnolds    these     entertainments 

* 

*  Goldsmith,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  quaintly  observes,  on  the 
subject  of. this  appointment : — "The  kinjc  has  been  pleased  to  make 
me  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  a  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing which  he  has  just  established ;  but  there  is  no  salary  annexed, 
and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any 
benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something 
like  ruffles  to  a  man  that  wants  a  shirt." 

f  In  compliment  to  their  President,  the  Academy  afterwards 
appointed  Mr.  Bosweli,  for  whom  Sir  Joshua  had  a  great  regard, 
their  Secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 
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were  highly  agreeable ;  and,  anxious  that  the  company 
assembled  at  such  times  should  be  as  select  as  possifale, 
he  earnestly  recommended  that  the  council  should  give 
up  all  private  wishes  in  their  invitation.  To  secure  a 
permanent  effect,  therefore,  to  the  Presideut's  advice, 
a  law  was  made  to  limit  their  invitations  to  persons 
high  in  rank  or  official  situation ;  to  those  distingnished 
for  superior  talent,  and  to  patrons  of  the  arts.  By 
attending  to  this  rule,  the  opening  dinners  df  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy  became  celebrated. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  repeatedly  honoured  them 
with  his  presence ;  and  generally  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family  appear  at  them.  The  ministers  ol 
state  and  other  high  political  characters  attend,  and 
many  of  the  heads  of  the  church  always  form  part  of 
the  company.  At  the  dinner  giveji  in  1784  Dr.  Johnscm 
left  his  seat,  by  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  went 
to  the  head  of  the  table,  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  his  royal  highness.  This  was  his  last,  visit 
to  the  Academy.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December  in 
that  vear." 

'.'These  dinners  at  the  Royal  Academy,"  continuea 
Mr.  Farington,  "have  been  sometimes  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. In  1786  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  on  his 
right  hand  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  accompained  by  the 
Dukes  de  Lauzun  and  Fitzjames,  and  the  Count  de 
Grammont.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  sat  under  the  fine 
whole-length  portrait  of  his  royal  highness,  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  afforded  the  company  present 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  admirable  representation 
with  tiie  original.  This  ill-fated  prince  had  much  per- 
sonal dignity.  Sir  Joshua,  remarking  how  few  persons 
appear  with  grace  and  ease  when  the  arms  are  wh<dly 
unemployed,  said,  he  never  saw  any  man  stand  in  such 
a  position  so  well  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     He  had 
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not  long  then  to  remain  in  this  world.     Influenced  by  his 
passions,  his  political  career  ended  in  his  destniction. 

**  In  mentioning  these  entertainments,  it  is  gratifying 
to  record  a  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  a  most  worthy 
man,  who  passed  a  long  life  endeavouring  to  benefit  his 
country, — ^the  late  Alderman  Boydell. 

"  At  an  exhibition  dinner  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1 789,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  with  his 
presence,  Mr.  Burke,  seeing  Alderman  Boydell  at  one 
of  liie  tables,  while  toasts  were  circulating,  wrote  the 
following  note  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  sat  as 
president :  — '  This  end  of  the  table,  in  which,  as  there 
are  many  admirers  of  art,  there  are  many  friends  of 
yours,  wish  to  drink  an  EngUsh  tradesman  who  pa- 
tronises  the  art  better  than  the  grand  monarque  of 
France, — *  Alderman  Boydell,  the  commercial  Meecenas.' 
This  note  was  shown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
Sir  Joshua,  and  highly  approved  by  his  royal  high- 
ness, and  the  toast  was  drank  with  unanimous  ap- 
probation. The  alderman  was  then  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age." 

"This  excellent  citizen,"  continues  Mr.  Farington, 
**  had,  by  prudent  conduct  and  unceasing  amplication, 
accumulated  property  which  enabled  him  to  form  and 
to  execute  plans  for  the  advancement  of  art  and  the 
e&couragement  of  artists  before  unknown  in  this  and 
scarcely  in  any  country.  At  the  time  he  commenced 
publishing  prints,  the  art  of  engraving  was  in  a  very 
low  state  in  England.  Little  was  sought  for  but  French 
prints ;  and  large  remittances  went  annually  to  purchase 
them.  Mr.  Boydell,  moved  less  by  hope  of  gain  tiian 
by  patriotic  feeling,  resolved,  if  pos»ble,  to  turn  the 
tide  in  favour  of  his  native  country.  He  knew  this 
could  only  be  done  by  improving  the  practice  of  our 
professors  in  that  department.     For  this  purpose  he 
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used  all  the  money  he  acquired  in  employing  our  most 
ingenious  engravers  to  execute    prints    from    pictures 
painted  by  eminent  masters,  by  which  means  he  called 
forth  all  their  powers :  and  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Boydell's 
success  was  complete.     English  prints  became  popular, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the  Continent. 
Hie  balance  of   trade    in  this  article  turned  in  our 
favour;   and  while  the  works  of  Woollet,  Sharp,  and 
others  were  seen  as  the  favourite  ornaments  of  houses 
in  Britain,  they  were  sought  for  in  France  with  almost 
equal  avidity.     Encouraged  by  his  success,  Mr.  Boydell 
undertook  to  have  engravings  made  from  the  whole  of 
the  celebrated  collection  of  pictures  at  Houghton  Hall 
in  Norfolk ;  which  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Earl  of  Orford,  while  he  was  prime  minister.     When 
this  was  completed,  he  proposed  to  the  public  his  grand 
plan  to  form  a  gallery  of  pictures,   to  be  painted  by 
British  artists,  from  subjects  taken  from  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare:  an  undertaking  which  afterwards  afforded 
great  employment  for  painters,  who  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity to  show  their  powers  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  art,  and  full  occupation  for  every  ingenious 
engraver.      It  was  while  this  great  work  was  carrying^ 
on,  that  Mr.  Burke,  a  man  reverenced  by  his  country, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  has  been  de- 
scribed to  express  his   opinion  of  the  merits  of  our 
worthy  citizen." 

"For  Boydell's  gallery  of  Shakspeare,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  painted  two  pictures, — ^the  death  of  Cardinid 
Beaufort,  from  the  play  of  Henry  VI.,  for  which  five 
hundred  guineas  were  paid,  and  the  scene  of  Maebetli 
with  the  witches,  for  which  pictare  he  was  paid  one 
thousand  guineas  ;  a  third,  the  picture  of  Puck,  though 
not  painted  expressly  for  the  gallery,  was  purchased 
by  the  alderman  and  applied  to  the  work." 
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Having  thus  introduoed  the  ns^ne  of  Mr.  Burke, 
it  may  here  be  said,  that  of  all  the  distinguished  men 
-with  whom  Sir  Joshua  was  acquainted,  that  great  man 
stood  highest  in  his  estimation  of  their  mental  powers. 
He  thought  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  a  wonderful  strength 
of  mind,  but  that  Mr.  Burke  had  a  more  comprehensive 
capacity,  a  more  exact  judgment,  and  also  that  his 
knowledge  was  more  extensive :  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  talents  of  both,  he  therefore 
decided  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  superior  character. 
^r  Joshua  and  Mr.  Burke  were  for  a  great  length  of 
time  warmly  attached  to  each  other.  The  death  of 
the  former  preceded  that  of  the  latter  only  a  few  years, 
and  the  sorrow  expressed  by  the  survivor  on  that  oc- 
casion showed  the  heartfelt  affection  he  had  for  his 
departed  friend." 

'*  In  his  capacity  of  President,  Sir  Joshua,  as  before 
stated,  read  the  first  of  his  admirable  discourses  on  the 
fine  arts,  on  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Ja- 
nuary 2d,  1769;  and  every  second  year,  from  that 
time,  when  the  premiums  of  gold  medals  were  given 
to  the  students  of  the  Academy,  he  delivered  a  similar 
address.  The  last,  which  was  the  fifteenth,  he  read  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1790,  to  a  crowded  assembly,  in 
which  many  distinguished  characters  appeared  among 
the  auditors."* 


•  On  the  evening  of  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  a  remarkable 
circumstance  occurred,  which  at  the  moment,  says  Northcote,  not 
a  little  alarmed  the  company  assembled  to  hear  it.  At  the  time 
-when  Sir  Joshua  was  employed  in  delivering  it,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  a  respectful  and  solemn  silence  prevailed,  on  a 
sudden  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  and  a  sensation  felt  as  if  the  floor 
of  the  great  room,  which  is  at  the  lop  of  the  house,  was  giving 
-way  and  falling.  The  company  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and 
rushed  towards  the  door  or  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  tumbling  one 
over  the  other,  in  (he  utmost  confusion  and  consternation,  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  the  floor  would  fall  away  and  precipitate 
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It  was  no  part  of  Sir  Joshua's  prescribed  duty  as 
President  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  presentation  of 
the  medals  ;  but,  "  if  prizes  were  to  be  given/'  he  has 
himself  remarked,  in  the  last  discourse  which  he  de- 
livered, "it  appeared  not  only  proper,  but  almost  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  something  should  be  said 
by  the  President  on  the  delivery  of  those  prizes ;  and 
the  President,  for  his  own  credit,  would  wish  to  say 
something  more  than  mere  words  of  compliment; 
which,  by  being  frequently  repeated,  would  soon  be- 
come flat  and  uninteresting,  and,  by  being  uttered  to 
many,  would  at  last  become  a  distinction  to  none.  I 
thought,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  if  I  were  to  preface  this 
comphment  with  some  instructive  observations  on  tlie 
art,  when  we  crowned  merit  in  the  artists  whom  we 
rewarded,  I  might  do  something  to  animate  and  guide 
them  in  their  future  attempts." 

How  far  Sir  Joshua  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing' 
his  purpose  the  world  has  already  decided;  and  stu- 
dents in  art  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  feeling 
bv  which  the  author  of  the  Discourses  was  influenced 
in  composing  them,  and  to  rejoice  that  the  taleiits  of 
their  great  projector  were  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 


them  down  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the  building.  Sir  Joshua  was 
silent,  but  did  not  move  from  his  seat;  when,  after  some  little 
time,  the  company  perceiving  that  the  danger  had  ceased,  most  of 
them  resumed  their  places,  and  Sir  Joshua  calmly  continued  his 
discourse  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred.  On 
an  examination  of  the  floor  aAerwards,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
beams  for  its  support  had  actually  given  way  from  the  great  weight 
of  the  assembly  of  persons  who  pressed  upon  it,  and,  probably, 
says  Nurthcote,  from  a  flaw  also  in  the  wood.  I  remember,  he 
adds,  the  remark  Sir  Joshua  made  on  this  accident  was,  that  if 
the  floor  had  really  fallen,  most  of  the  persons  assembled  must 
have  been  crushed  to  death,  and  if  so,  the  arts  in  this  country 
would  have  been  thrown  two  hundred  years  back.  Providen- 
tially, no  ill  eflect  was  produced  from  the  circumstance. 
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task  which  he  assigned  himself.  They  cannot  be  too 
much  commended,  or  too  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
painter. 

While  the  plan  was  in  agitation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  went  to  Paris, 
in  company  with  Mr.  William  Burke,  who  in  a  letter 
dated  the  10th  of  October,  from  that  metropolis,  says  : — 
"  Mr.  Re3aiolds  and  I  make  this  scamper  together,  and 
are  both  extremely  satisfied  with  our  tour ;  we  return 
in  a  few  days.*' 

Their  return  took  place  within  tne  expected  time, 
and  the  arrangements  were  then  in  so  great  a  state  of 
forwardness,  that  on  the  28th  of  November  a  petition 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  of  which  the  proposed 
objects  were,  the  establishment  of  a  well-regulated 
school  of  design,  for  the  use  of  students  in  art,  and  an 
annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  admit  those  of 
any  other  artists  whose  performances  might  appear  to 
deserve  admission  to  it,  at  the  discretion  of  the  council 
deputed  to  make  the  selection. '  Annual  and  biennial 
prizes  were  also  determined  on,  as  stimulants  to  the 
exertions  of  the  students.  "These,"  observes  North- 
cote,  **  were  of  course  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions; but  it  was  whimsically  quoted  at  the  time, 
from  the  laws  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  that  for- 
merly the  painter  who  exhibited  the  worst  picture 
was  also  subject  to  a  fine."  Professorships  were  at 
the  same  time  instituted  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, anatomy,  and  perspective,  and  the  professors 
were  bound  to  deliver  periodical  lectures  on  those 
parts  of  the  art  which  they  were  severally  appointed 
to  teach.* 

*  A  gold  medal  was  presented  once  in  every  two  years  by  the 
Royal  Academy  as  a  prize  foi  the  best  historical  picture,  to  be 
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The  petition  to  the  King  was  signed  by  Messi*s.  Cotes, 
Moser,  West,  and  Chambers,  afterwards  Sir  WiUiaiu 
Chambers,  who  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  Ma- 
jesty's ready  assent  to  it ;  and,  authorised  by  this 
encouragement,  Mr.  Chambers  undertook  the  task  of 
digesting  the  plan  or  form  of  the  projected  institution, 
together  with  the  laws  necessary  for  its  government, 
all  of  which  were  arranged  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  his  Majesty,  and  when  completed  received 
his  signature. 

In  forming  the  laws  of  jhe  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Chambers  was  careful  to  avoid  the  defects  which  had 
characterized  those  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
the  possibility  of  their  being  misapplied  or  misin- 
terpreted. In  fact,  a  better  or  a  more  efficient  code 
of  laws  could  scarcdv  have  been  framed  for  the  re- 
gulation  of  any  body  of  individuals ;  and  they  have 
proved  to  be,  on  many  occasions,  fully  equal  to  restrain 


painted  by  a  student  of  the  Academy.    The  annual  prizes  were 
for  drawings. 

A  young  painter,  who  had  made  several  different  designs  for  the 
composition  of  the  subject  he  was  about  to  execute,  with  a  view  of 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  gold  medal,  brought  his  sketches  to 
Sir  Joshua,  to  have  his  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  best  in  point  of 
sentiment,  and  the  most  descriptive  of  the  story  represented. 

Sir  Joshua's  answer  was  to  this  effect:—" You  may  choose 
whichever  you  please  ;  it  will  turn  out  precisely  the  same  ;  you 
are  to  recollect  that  your  picture  is  to  be  judged  of  by  painters 
only.  It  will  be  the  manual  execution  of  the  work,  and  that  alone, 
which  will  engross  the  attention  of  artists,  and  the  degree  of  merit 
displayed  in  that  part  of  the  art  is  what  will  determine  them  in 
their  election  of  the  candidate  for  the  prize. 

"  It  is  no  matter  how  long  or  how  short  the  time  may  have  been 
in  which  you  have  done  your  work,  or  with  how  much  ease  or 
how  much  difficulty  it  may  have  been  accomplished ;  the  result 
alone  is  to  be  considered." 
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irreg^olarity  and    to  direct   misapprehension  or  uncer- 
tainty.* 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
long  withdrawn  himself  from  any  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists, 
of  which  he  was  nominated  a  director ;  but,  as  he  had 
no  access  to  the  King,  and  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  his  profession,  he  was  not  at  first  aware  how 
far  his  Majesty  intended  to  extend  his  protection  to 
another  institution,  and  appears  to  have  decided  on 
refusing  to  belong  to  any  which  was  not  strengthened 
by  royal  patronage  and  encouragement.  At  the  same 
time  the  projectors  of  the  new  academy  proceeded  so 
cautiouslv  and  so  secretlv  with  their  measures,  that  the 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Society  had  no  idea  of 
what  had  been  already  effected ;  and  though  it  was  ru- 
moured that  a  Royal  Academy  was  likely  to  be  shortly 
established,   he  had  ventured    to  state  to    the  mem- 


*  At  its  first  establishment  the  Academy  was  held,  pro  tempore, 
in  two  large  apartments,  which  had  been  buili  for  auction  rooms, 
opposite  to  Market  Lane,  Pall  Mall ;  and  here  the  first  lecture 
was  delivered,  on  the  '6  th  of  October,  1769,  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  who  was  the  first  professor  of  anatomy.  In  this  situ< 
ation  it  remained  till  the  year  1771,  when  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  the  use  of  the  royal  apartments  at 
Old  Somerset  Palace  to  the  Academy,  where  the  establishment 
was  fixed  to  nearly  its  full  extent ;  but  the  annual  exhibitions 
were  still  necessarily  held  at  the  old  rooms  in  Pall  Mall. 
*  When  it  was  determined  to  remove  some  of  the  offices  of 
government  to  the  spot  where  the  old  palace  of  Somerset  House 
stood,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies  should  be  united  under  one  roof  with  the 
Koyal  Academy;  and  when  those  premises  were  fit  for  their 
reception,  they  were  settled  in  their  present  situation,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  opened  its  first  exhibition  at  that  place,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1780,  at  which  time  the  keeper  and  secretary  were 
both  provided  with  suitable  apartments,  and  the  library  was  soon 
after  opened,  with  considerable  improvements.  The  lectures 
also  commenced  at  Somerset  House  on  the  23d  of  October  of  the 
•ame  year. 
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bers,  from  the  chair,  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
the  report,  and  that  "  the  King  intended  to  patronise 
them,  and  to  visit  their  exhibitions."  This  positive 
assertion  misled  Mr.  Reynolds ;  he  knew  that  the 
president,  who  had  been  the  King's  instructor  in  per- 
spective, enjoyed  the  royal  favour,  and  thought  that 
more  reliance  might  be  placed  on  his  statement  than 
on  the  rumour  to  which  it  alluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  four  chief  agents  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  academy  had  made  out  a  list  of 
their  officers,  and  other  members  included  in  the  pro- 
jected institution,  containing  about  thirty  names,  among 
which  that  of  Reynolds  had  been  inserted.     This  list 

0 

was  to  be  delivered  to  the  King  for  his  Majesty's  ap- 
probation and  signature.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  still 
doubtful  of  his  Majesty's  intentions,  was  unwilling  to 
join  with  either  party,  and  expressed  himself  to  that 
effect  to  Mr.  Chambers;  in  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Penny  was  sent  to  persuade  him  to  join  the  new 
society,  but  failed  to  accomplish  this  object.  Mr. 
West  was  then  applied  to,  as  the  person  who  was 
thought  to  have  the  greatest  influence  with  Reynolds, 
and  he  accordingly  called  in  Leicester  Square  on  the 
same  evening  on  which  the  whole  party  had  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilton,  expecting  the  result  of 
West's  negociation,  the  King  having  appointed  the 
following  morning  to  receive  the  plan  of  the  new< 
academy,  together  with  the  nomination  of  its  officers. 

Mr.  West  remained  upwards  of  two  hours  endeavoiir- 
ing  to  persuade  Reynolds,  who  at  length  ordered  his 
carriage,  and  went  with  Mr.  West  to  meet  the  as- 
sembled party,  but  without  any  decided  intention  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  society.  Immediately  on 
his  entering  the  room  the  whole  party  rose,  and  hailed 
him  as  president;   he  seemed  to  be  much  affected  at 
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the  compliment,  and  returned  his  wannest  thanks  for 
the  honour  intended  him,  ai^d  for  the  feeling  by  which 
the  nomination  was  dictated ;  but  still  declined  having 
any  decided  participation  in  the  scheme,  which  had 
been  so  repeatedly  proposed  to  him,  till  he  had  con- 
sulted his  friends,  Eldmund  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
"  This  demur,"  observes  Northcote,  "  greatly  disap^ 
pointed  the  company,"  as  Messrs.  West  and  Cotes 
were  expected  to  be  with  the  King  the  next  morning, 
by  appointment,  and  could  not  present  any  list  of  their 
officers  to  his  Majesty  without  including  the  president 
in  the  number.  The  members  deputed  to  wait  upon 
his  Majesty  contrived  by  some  means,  however,  to 
avoid  their  engagement ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  fortnight 
afterwards  that  Reynolds  gave  his  consent ;  and  when 
Mr.  West  called  upon  him  in  the  interval  to  ascertain 
his  decided  intentions  on  the  subject,  Reynolds  frankly 
informed  him  that  he  knew  from  the  best  authority 
that  "  their  scheme  would  come  to  nothing ;"  and 
mentioned  as  a  reason  for  saying  so  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Kirby,  the  president  of  the  rival  society,  which 
bad  been  formally  delivered  from  the  chair,  and  which 
he  had  also,  on  another  occasion,  repeated  to  Reynolds 
in  private.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  fact,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  worthy  man,  was  himself  wholly  under  a 
ddnsion ;  and  when  the  truth  became  apparent,  he  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  so  much  affected  by  the 
disappdntment,  which  came  upon  him  very  suddenly,  as 
to  have  actually  died  from  extreme  mortification. 

The  developement  of  the  mystery,  for  such  it  appears 
to  have  been,  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  objections ; 
and  he  complied  with  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  aca- 
demy, in  which  the  pabhc  decidedly  participated. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Academy  was  not  an  object  of  Rey- 
nolds's ambition ;  but  we  think  that  the  grounds  of  his 
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objection  to  accept  it,  till  his  Majesty  had  openly  declared 
his  intentions,  are  fiilly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  delay 
which  took  place  between  the  time  of  his  nomination  and 
accession  to  the  office,  and  to  justify  his  previous  refusal 
to  join  in  the  measures  of  the  new  society,  without  pre- 
suming that  he  was  actuated  by  aay  other  motives  than 
those  of  the  strictest  propriety. 

He  has  himself  very  clearly  explained  the  reasons  by 
which  he  was  influenced,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Academy,  at  the  time  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  must  have  been  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  those  who  were  present.  The  passage  we 
allude  to  is  as  follows : — 

"The  numberless  aad  ineffectual  consultations  which 
I  have  had  with  many  in  this  assembly  to  form  plans  and 
concert  schemes  for  an  academy,  afford  sufficient  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  without  the  influence  of 
majesty  y 

It  has,  however,  been  stated,  and  Northcote  had  heard 
it  asserted,  that  Reynolds  objected  to  belong  to  the 
society  on  any  other  conditions  than  that  of  being  made 
president.  Such  a  report,  we  have  no  doubt,  had  been 
in  circulation ;  for  Northcote  was  a  man  of  veracity ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  had  any  foundation  in 
fact ;  and  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  search  for  other 
grounds  of  objection  than  those  to  which  Reynolds  has 
himself  adverted. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  a 
most  important  measure  for  the  arts  and  the  artists  of 
the  country. 

The  means  of  study  to  which  artists  had  been  pre- 
viously confined  were,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
very  limited;  and  former  academies,  before  the  exhi- 
bitions, had  been  wholly  supported  by  the  private 
subscriptions  of  the  individuals  who  profited  by  their 
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advantages.  They  were  very  ill  supplied  with  casts 
from  the  antique ;  and  before  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  induced  him  to  open 
his  gallery  to  the  public,  there  were  none  to  which 
artists  had  any  means  of  access.  Hence  the  taste  of 
the  student  was  necessarily  confined ;  and  with  respect 
to  other  means  of  instruction,  he  was  left  to  grope  out 
the  principles  oft  his  art  by  any  light  that  accident 
might  afford  him. 

The  respectability  conferred  on  the  artists  of  the 
country  by  the  immediate  protection  and  patronage 
of  the  sovereign,  was  at  the  same  time  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  rising  merit ;  and  the  promising  student 
might  reasonably  hope  to  become  himself,  eventually, 
a  member  of  that  establishment  to  which  he  had  been 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  to  have  tlie 
gratification  of  extending  to  others  the  advantages 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  Academy.  He  might 
aspire  to  the  honourable  distinction  of  president,  and 
look  forward  to  the  possession  of  an  ample  field  for  the 
display  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  the  professorship 
of  the  several  departments.  Thus  the  arts  have  been 
gradually  advancing  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;  and  the  brilliant  attainments  of  many 
of  its  members  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  succeeding  ones.  They  will  still  continue  to  do  so 
while  anjrthing  remains  to  be  imparted ;  and  the  English 
school  of  art,  if  public  encouragement  fail  not,  may  be 
expected  to  rival  the  most  distinguished  of  any  former 
period. 

The  limitation  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  though  it  has  often  been  viewed  as  a  defect, 
is,  we  think,  a  material  advantage.  Honours  should 
not  be  too  cheaply  bought ;  for  that  which  is  of  easy 
attainment  will  never  be  coveted  by  genius;   and  the 
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prize  which  is  shared  among  many  will  "  at  last  become 
a  distinction  to  none."  If  the  time  should  eyer  come 
when  more  than  sixty  individuals  of  distinguished  talent 
and  ability  shall  be  found  among  the  artists  of  TCnglflut^, 
it  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  number  of  royal  academicians.* 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  idea  which  was 
once  entertained  of  Johnson  or  Burke  having  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses,  has  loi^ 
ago  ceased  to  have  weight ;  but  it  appears  to  be  certain, 
that  in  the  delivery  of  them  he  laboured  under  several 
disadvantages.  His  manner  was  occasionally  embar- 
rassed ;  there  was  but  little  variation  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice ;  and  he  sometimes  spoke  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  to  those  who  were  seated  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  room.  These  defects  may  be  accounted  for, 
says  Northcote,  ''  from  two  causes :  first,  that  his  deaf- 
ness might  have  prevented  his  being  well  able  to 
modulate  his  voice ;  but,  secondly,  I  am  rather  of  opi- 
nion that  the  real  cause  was,  that,  as  no  man  ever  felt  a 
greater  horror  at  affectation  than  he  did,  so  he  feared 
to  assume  the  orator,  lest  it  should  have  that  appear* 
ance  ;  he,  therefore,  naturally  fell  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  as  the  safest  retreat  from  what  he  lliought  the 
greatest  evil. 

**  It  has  been  related  as  an  anecdote,"  continues 
Northcote,  "  that  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  he  de- 
livered his  discourse,  and  when  the  audience  was,  as 
usual,    numerous,    and    composed    principally    of   the 

learned  and  the  great,  the  Earl  of  C ,  who  was 

present,  came  up  to  him,  saying,  '  Sir  Joshua,  you  read 

*  Sixty  is  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Academy,  as  pre* 
scribed,  from  its  commencement,  by  the  laws  of  the  establishment ; 
viz.  forty  academicians^  and  twenty  associates,  who  are  electe<) 
academicians  as  vacancies  occur.  Both  numbers  must  be  alwayl 
complete. 
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your  discourse  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  I  could  not  distin- 
g^Qish  one  word  you  said/  To  which  the  President  re- 
plied* with  a  smQe,  '  That  was  to  my  advantage/  " 

The  pictures  which  attracted  most  attention  id  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Pall  Mail, 
were,  "The  Departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome,  and 
Venus  lamenting  the  Death  of  Adonis,  by  West ;  Hector 
and  Andromache,  and  Venus  directing  iEneas  and 
Achates,  by  Angelica  KaujSinan,  who  was  at  that  time 
bnt  lately  arrived  in  Lcmdon ;  the  King  and  Queen,  by 
Nathaniel  Dance;  Lady  Molyneux,  by  Gainsborough; 
A  Piping  Boy,  a  candlelight  piece,^  by  Hone ;  an  altar- 
piece  of  tlie  Annunciation,  by  Cipriani ;  Hebe,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  A  Boy  playing  at  Cricket,  by 
Ck>tes;  a  capital  landscape,  representing  a  view  of 
Benton  Lynn,  by  Barrett ;  and  the  smith,  described  by 
Shakspeare,  wiUi  open  mouth,  listening  to  a  tailor's 
news,  by  Penny.  To  these  we  must  add  Sir  Joshua's 
portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  son,  as 
Diana  disarming  Cupid,  the  portrait  of  Lady  Blake,  as 
Jnno  receiving  the  cestus  of  Venus,  and  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Morris,  as  Hope  nursing  Love." 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  unremitting  ap- 
plication which  his  ardent  thirst  after  excellence,  and 
his  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it,  in- 
duced Reynolds  to  bestow  upon  his  profession,  from 
the  number  of  pictures  which  he  exhibited  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  The  whole  number  which  he  sent 
to  different  exhibitions  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-two: 
Tiz.  to  the  society's  room  in  the  Strand  four;  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  twenty,  and  to  the  Royal  Academy 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Yet  these  only  formed 
a  select  portion  of  the  numerous  pictures  which  he 
executed. 

From  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy,  says  Faring- 
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ton,  in  the  year  1753,  till  his  death,  in  1792,  a  period  of 
thirty-nine  years,  excepting  the  visits  which  he  paid  to 
the  Continent,  with  a  view  to  his  improvement  in  his 
art,  and  twice  visiting  bis  native  country,  he  never  was 
absent  from  his  painting-room  for  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time;  but  he  occasionally,  though  seldom, 
made  short  visits  to  his  friends  who  resided  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  metropoUs.*  Yet  this  excess 
of  application  did  not  prevent  him  from  maintaining 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  society;  and  he  may  he 
said  to  have  numbered  among  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance almost  all  the  celebrated  characters  of  his  day. 
His  house  and  table,  Northcote  tells  us,  were  always 
open  to  his  friends,  with  invitation  or  without,  and  as 
freely  made  use  of.  To  Goldsmith,  he  adds,  in  parti- 
cular. Sir  Joshua  was  alwavs  attentive ;  a  man  of  whom 
it  has  been  not  unaptly  said,  that  his  carelessness  of 
conduct  and  frivohty  of  manners  obscured  the  goodness 
of  his  heart.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  a 
passage  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this,  where  he  says, 
that  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to  him»  and 
would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim  and  order  for 
society  if  he  would  have  been  amenable  ;  for  Reynolds 
was  a  perfect  gentleman,  had  good  sense,  great  jnro- 
prTety,  with  all  the  social  attributes  and  graces  of 
hospitality,  equal  to  any  man.  He  well  knew  how  to 
appreciate  men  of  talents,  and  how  near  akin  the  muse 
of  poetry  was  to  that  of  art,  of  which  he  was  so^  eminent 
a  master.  From  Groldsmith  he  caught  the  suhject  of 
his  famous  Ugolino;  what  aids  he  got  from  others, 
if  *he  got  any,  were  worthily  bestowed  and  happily 
applied." 

*  Sir  Joshua  built  himself  a  house  on  Richmond  Hill ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that,  though  he  frequently  visited  it,  he  never,  it  is 
sMd,  passed  a  night  there. 
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'  ••Mr.  Cumberland,  however,"  says  Northcote,  "is, 
T^erhaps,  rather  inaccurate  in  his  assertion  respecting  the 
painting  of  Ugolino,  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1773, 
and  begun  not  long  before  as  an  historical  subject." 

**  The  fact  is  that  this  painting,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  produced,  as  an  historical  picture,    by  accident; 
for  the  head  of  the  count  had  been  painted  previous 
to  the    year  1773,  and  finished  on  what  we  painters 
call  a  *  half-length  canvass,'  and  was  in  point  of  ex- 
pression exactly  a9  it  now  stands,  but  without  any  in- 
tention on  the  part   of  Sir  Joshua   of  making  it  the 
subject  of   an    historical  composition,   or    having  the 
story   of  Count  Ugolino  in  his  thoughts.     Being  ex- 
posed  in    the  picture   gallery  along    with    his    other 
works,   it  was   seen  either  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  or 
Dr.  Goldsmith,   I  am  not  certain  which,  who  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  that  it  struck  him  as  being  the  pre- 
cise person,  countenance,  and  expression  of  the  Count 
Ugolino,  as  described  by  Dante  in  his  Inferno. 

"Sir  Joshua  immediately  had  his  canvass  enlarged, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  add  the  other 
figures  and  to  complete  his  painting  of  the  impressive 
description  of  the  Italian  poet.  This  picture,  when 
finished,  was  bought  by  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset  for 
400  guineas,  and  it  has  since  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope,  introduces  the  story  in  exemplification 
of  some  pathetic  passages  in  that  writer;  and  then 
adds,  *Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  great  and  exalted  ideas,  has  lately  shown  by  a 
picture  on  this  subject  how  qualified  he  is  to  preside 
at  a  Royal  Academy,  and  that  he  has  talents  that 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  portrait  painting.*" 

Of  this  work,   as  a  picture,   there  can  scarcely  be 
two  opinions ;  the  world  has  long  decided  on  its  merits 
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bat  we  think  that  if  Sir  Joshua  had  himself  imagined 
the  character  of  Dante's  Ugolino,  instead  of  allowing 
the  study  from  nature,  which  he  had  previoualy  made» 
to  represent  it,  he  would  have  given  it  a  mote  elevated 
and  poetical  expression.* 
When  Goldsmith  published  his  Deserted  Village,  he 

inscribed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  in  a  few  short  lines  which 
do  honour  to  the  feeling  by  which  his  works  are  in- 
variably characterized;  and  which,  unlike  that  of 
Sterne,  came  direct  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer  alone.  They  are  well  known,  but 
the  concluding  ones  can  scarcely  be  too  often  repeated* 
"  The  only  dedication  I  ever  made,"  says  the  poet  of 
nature,  "  was  to  mv  brother,  because  I  loved  him  better 
than  most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me 
to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1772,  Reynolds  painted  a 
remarkably  fine  picture  of  "  Resignation,"  and  dedi- 
cated the  print  taken  from  it  to  Goldsmith,  with  some 
lines  under  it  quoted  from  his  poem  above  alluded  to. 
"  This?  seems  to  have  been  done  by  Sir  Joshua,"  ob- 
serves Northcote,  as  a  return  of  the  compliment  to 
Goldsmith,  who  had  dedicated  the  Deserted  Village 
to  him.  When  Goldsmith  was  prematurely  taken 
from  a  world  which  he  was  better  formed  to  delight 


*  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood 
equally  the  production  of  accident ;  "  at  least,"  says  Northcote^ 
'*  88  an  historical  composition :  for  when  the  beggar  infant,  who 
was  sitting  to  him  for  some  other  picture,  fell  asleep  during  the 
sitting,  Reynolds  was  so  pleased  with  the  innocence  of  the  object 
that  he  would  not  disturb  its  repose  to  go  on  with  the  picture  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  took  up  a  fresh  canyass,  and  quickly 
painted  the  child's  head,  as  it  lay,  before  it  moved ;  and  as  the  in- 
fant altered  its  position,  still  in  sleep,  he  sketched  another  view  of 
its  head  on  the  same  canvass.  He  afterwards  finished  a  back- 
ground of  a  woody  scenery,  and,  by  adding  the  robin-redbreast, 
oonrerted  it  into  the  subject  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.' 


J* 
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than  to  live  in.  Sir  Joshua  was  so  mtich  affected  at  his 
death,  that  "  he  did  not  touch  a  pencil  for  that  day ;  a 
drcumstance  most  extraordinary/'  says  his  pupil  and 
biographer,  "  for  him  who  passed  no  day  without  a 
line."  He  acted  as  executor,  and  managed,  in  the  hest 
manner,  the  confused  state  of  the  Doctor's  affairs. 
He  also  went  himself  to  Westminster  Ahhey,  and  fixed 
upon  the  place  for  Goldsmith's  monument  which  it 
now  occupies  in  Poets'  Comer.  Nollekens  was  em- 
ployed to  make  the  monument,  and  Dr.  Johnson  com- 
posed the  epitaph. 

The  only  original  portrait  of  Goldsmith  is  the  fine 
one  hy  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  at  Knowle.  "  It  is  sufficiently  unlovely,"  says 
Mr.  Cunningham;  "yet  it  was  said  hy  the  artist's 
sister  to  he  the  most  flattered  likeness  of  all  her 
brother's  works." 

Soon  after  Goldsmith's  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1774,  some  persons  dining  with  Sir 
Joshua  were  commenting  rather  freely  on  a  part  of  his 
works,  which,  in  their  opinion,  manifested  neither  taste 
nor  originahty.  To  this  Dr.  Johnson  listened,  in  his 
usual  growling  manner,  for  some  time ;  when  at  length 
his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  rose  with  great  dig- 
nity, looking  them  full  in  the  face,  and  exdaimed,  "  J£ 
nobody  were  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy  but  those 
who  could  write  as  well,  he  would  have  few  censors." 

Goldsmith's  carelessness  of  manner  and  apparent 
inaptitude  for  conyersation  has  been  often  remarked* 
and  severely  criticised.  Horace  Walpole  has  called 
him  "  an  inspired  idiot,"  and  Garrick  describes  him  as 
one. 


-for  shortness  called  Noll, 


Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  like  poor  poll." 

o  4 
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But  much  of  what  has  been  ailaded  to  appears  to  have 
been  assumed.     Sir  Joshua  mentioned  to  BosweH,  that 
he  had  heard   Goldsmith  talk  with  great   warm&  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  liked,  and  observe,  how  hard  it 
would  be  if  Uterary  celebrity  should   deprive  a  man  of 
that  satisfaction,  which,  he  said,  he  perceived  it  often 
did,  from  the  awe  or  the  envy  which  attended  it ;  and 
Reynolds  was  convinced,  from  this  circumstance,  says 
Northcote,  "  that  he  was  intentionally  more  absurd,  in 
order  to  lessen  himself  in  social  intercourse,  trusting 
that  his   character  would  be  sufficiently  supported  by 
his  works.     If  it  was  his  intention,"  he  adds,  "  to  ap- 
pear absurd  in  company,  he  was  often  very  successful. 
This,"  in  Northcote's  opinion,  "  was  really  the  case ;" 
and  he  also  thought  that  Sir  Joshua  was  so  sensible 
of  this  "  advantage,"  as  he  terms  it,  that  he  "  followed 
the  same  idea,"  though  "  in  a  much  less  degree,  as  he 
never  had   a  wish  to  impress  his  company  with  any 
awe  of  the  great  abilities  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
especially  when  in  the  society  of  those  of  high  rank." 
"I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  say,"  continues  his  pupil, 
"that    he    has    frequently    seen    the  whole   company 
struck  with  an  awful  silence  at  the  entrance  of  Gold- 

I 

smith;  but  that  the  doctor  has  quickly  dispelled  the 
charm  by  his  boyish  and  social  manners,  and  he  then 
has  soon  become  the  pla3rthing  and  favourite  of  the 
company."* 


*  With  respect  to  the  feeling  which  Northcote  alludes  to,  in  Sir 
Joshua,  it  has  been  observed  by  Reynolds,  in  his  private  memo- 
randa,  that — "  When  a  painter  becomes  fond  of  talking;  he  hud 
better  put  a  padlock  on  his  mouth ;  because  those  who  can  be  ad- 
mired for  what  they  say  will  have  less  desire  to  be  admired  for 
what  they  can  do ;  and  as  the  former  is  so  much  easier  performed 
with  applause  than  the  latter,  it  will  more  frequently  be  adopted : 
it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  get  as  much  commendation  as 
they  can  acquire,  and  by  the  easiest  means." 
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.  About  the  year  1770,  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  was 
painted  by  Zofianii,  in  a  large  picture,  which  contained 
at  the  same  time  the  portraits  of  all  the  first  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  it  is  at  present  in  the  king's  col- 
lection, and  has  been  engraved  by  Earlom.  Soon  aiter- 
wards  Reynolds  gave  Dr.  Johnson  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
now  at  Knowle,  in  which  the  Doctor  is  painted  with  his 
hands  held  up,  and  in  his  own  short  hair.  Johnson 
notices  the  portrait  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  DsAR  Sir, — ^When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
that  my  portrait  had  been  much  visited  and  much 
admired.  Every  man  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear 
considerable  in  his  native  place;  and  I  was  pleased 
with  the  dignity  conferred  by  such  a  testimony  of  ypur 
regard." 

Dr.  Johnson,  like  Goldsmith,  knew  nothing  of  paint' 
ing,  either  in  theory  or  practice ;  "  notwithstanding  the 
many  eulogiums  on  the  art,  which,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  friendship  with  Reynolds,  he  in- 
serted, on  various  occasions,  in  his  writings."  He 
once  said,  himself,  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  iq  his 
whole  life  he  was  never  capable  of  discerning  the  least 
resemblance  of  any  kind  between  a  picture  and  the  ob« 
ject  it  was  meant  to  represent.  Portraiture  appeared  to 
him  the  only  desirable  part  of  the  art,  and  this  he  seeme 
merely  to  have  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented.    He  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

"  Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pictures, 
and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  his  subject.  But  it  is  in  painting 
as  in  life;  what  is  greatest  is  not  always  best.  I 
should  grieve  to  see  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and 
to  goddesses,  to  empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction. 
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that  art  which  is  now  employed  in  diifiising  friesodahip, 
in  renewing  tenderness,  in  quickening  the  affectiaiis  of 
the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presenbe  of  the  dead." 

Again ;  "  Every  man  is  always  present  to  hiniadf; 
and  has  therefore  little  need  of  his  own  resemblance ; 
nor  can  desire  it  but  for  the  sake  of  those  he  loves,  and 
by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of 
the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  af- 
fection; and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it  is 
often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such  pride  is  miate 
laudable  than  that  by  which  pakces  are  covered  with 
pictures,  that,  however  ezoeQent,  neither  imply  the 
owner's  virtue,  nor  ezdte  it." 

"This  is  certainly,"  says  Northcote,  "the  best 
apology  for  portrait  painting  that  has  ever  been  given ;" 
but  if  other  parts  of  the  art  had  never  been  mloKe 
highly  appreciated  than  by  Johnson,  we  might  as  easQy 
dispense  with  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  RaflaeJle, 
and  Titian,  as  with  those  of  Pompeo  Battoni;  and  if 
they  had  never  been  more  deserving  of  commendation, 
the  world  would  have  to  apologise  for  the  centuries  of 
bad  taste  during  which  it  has  held  them  in  such  high 
estimation. 

Johnson,  though  wholly  ignorant  of  painting,  seemg, 
however,  to  have  been  much  interested  in  the  snocess 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  exhibitions  continued 
rapidly  to  improve.  In  a  note  written  in  May,  1783,  he 
says ;  "  The  exhibition  prospers  so  much  that  Sir  Joshua 
says  it  will  maintain  an  Academy  :  he  estimates  the 
probable  amount  at  3000/." 

In  fact,  the  receipts  of  the  Academy  soon  enabled 
its  members  to  dispense  with  the  annual  contributions, 
which,  to  the  amount  of  5000/.,  his  Majesty  so 
liberally  supplied  from  the   privy  purse,  at  the  first 
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establi&hment  of  the  institation ;  and  they  have  since 
been  wholly  dependent  on  their  own  resources. 

In  the  year  1!^75,  Sir  Joshua  painted  that  portrait  of 
Johnson  in  which  he  is  represented  as  reading,  and 
near-sighted.  The  expression  of  this  peculiarity  so 
much  displeased  the  Doctor,  that  he  remarked,  "  It  is 
not  friendly  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  imperfections 
of  any  man."  "  But  Reynolds,  on  the  contrary/'  says 
Northcote,  **  esteemed  it  as  a  circumstance  in  nature  to 
be  remarked  as  characterising  the  person  represented, 
and  therefore  as  giving  additional  value  to  the  por- 
trait/' 

In  allusion  to  this  picture,  Mrs.  Thrale  says,  "  I 
obseryed  that  he  would  not  be  known  by  posterity  for 
bxB  defects  only,  let  Sir  Joshua  do  his  worst:"  and 
when  she  adverted  to  Reynolds's  own  portrait,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  ear-trumpet,  and  which  he  had  painted 
for  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  Doctor  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"  He  may  paint  himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses ;  hut  I 
will  not  be  hltnkmg  8am"* 

With  another  oi  his  portraits  Johnson  seems  to  have 
been  better  pleased ;  he  writes  again  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  I 
have  twice  sat  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  he  seems  to  like  his 
owii  performance.  He  has  projected  another,  in  which 
I  am  to  be  busy ;  but  we  can  think  of  it  at  leisure." 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  adds,  "  Sir  Joshua  has  finished 
my  picture,  and  it  seems  to  please  everybody,  but  I 
shall  wait  to  see  how  it  pleases  you." 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  Sir  Joshua  painted  the 
portrait  of  himself,  in  the  dress  of  his  university  honours,  -which 
was  placed  in  the  gallery  of  illustrious  painters  at  Florence,  where 
it  still  remains.  It  was  sent  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  in  that  city  ;  and  in 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  by  which 
the  newly  elected  member  is  required  to  present  his  portrait, 
painted  by  his  own  hand  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  produced 
the  most  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  eminent 
painters  in  tlie  world. 
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The  scrupulous  veracity  of  Johnson  was  a  striking 
feature  in  his  character ;  and  Reynolds  observed,  in 
coDversing  with  a  friend  upon  the  strictness  with 
which  the  Doctor  inculcated  to  all  his  acquaintance 
the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the 
slightest  degree  of  falsehood,  that  "  all  who  were  of 
Johnson's  school  were  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth 
and  accuracy  which  they  might  not  have  possessed,  in 
the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
him." 

Johnson  once  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Miss  Reynolds, 
who  painted  in  miniature;  but,  much  as  he  admired 
the  fair  artist,  he  did  not  venture  to  compliment  her 
upon  the  work ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  observed  to 
her  that  it  was  "  Johnson's  grimly  ghost."  The  picture 
was  afterwards  engraved,  and  the  Doctor  recommended, 
^  a  motto,  the  appropriate  stanza  from  the  old  ballad 
"  William  and  Margaret." 

A  lady  of  his  acquaintance  once  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  was  never  invited  to  dine  at  the 
tables  of  the  great;  to  which  he  replied,  "Because, 
madam,  great  lords  and  ladies  do  not  like  to  have  their 
mouths  stopped," 

When  Miss  Re3aiolds  sent  him  a  work  which  she  had 
had  privately  printed,  but  which  never  appears  to  have 
been  published,  entitled,  an  Essay  on  Taste,  he  returned 
her  the  following  letter :— ^ 

"Dearest  Madam, — ^There  is  in  these  few  pages 
or  remarks  such  depth  of  penetration,  such  nicety  of 
observation,  as  Locke  or  Pascal  might  be  proud  of. 
This,  I  desire  you  to  believe,  is  my  real  opinion.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  published  in  its  present  state.  Many 
of  your  notions  seem  not  to  be  very  dear,  even  in  your 
own  mind ;  many  are  not  sufficiently  developed  and  ex- 
panded for  the  common  reader :  it  wants  every  where 
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to  be  smoother  and  plaiaer.    You  may  by  revisal  and 
correction  make  it  a  very  elegant  and  carious  work. 

"  I  am,  my  dearest  dear, 
**  Your  affectionate  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Samubl  Johnson." 

Sir  Joshua  was  often  applied  to  by  Johnson  for  con- 
tributions for  charitable  purposes ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  writes  : — 

"  It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
splendid  benefaction.  To  a  hand  so  Hberal  in  dis* 
tributing,  I  hope  no  one  will  envy  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring." 

To  Johnson  himself  he  had  been  a  valuable  friend  ; 
and  a  few  days  before  this  great  man  died,  one  of  tbe 
three  requests  which  he  made  to  Reynolds  was  to 
forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  of 
him.  The  other  two  were  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Doctor's  own  exemplary  principles :  —  "To  read  the 
Scriptures  carefully;  and  to  abstain  from  using  his 
pencil  on  the  Sabbath  day."  To  these  requests  Sir 
Joshua  gave  a  willing  assent,  and  is  said  to  have  fiedth- 
fiillv  observed  them. 

There  were,  however,  very  few  to  whom  Johnson 
would  be  indebted  for  any  thing,  and  nothing  proves 
the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  Sir  Joshua 
more  than  his  consenting  to  be  under  pecuniary  obli- 
gations to  him.  Reynolds  has  observed,  that  if  any 
man  ventm^d  to  draw  him  into  an  obligation  without 
his  own  consent,  the  Doctor  was  sure  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  affronting  him,  by  way  of  clearing 
off  the  account. 

Johnson's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1784,  was  severely  felt  by  Sir  Joshua;  the 
two  friends  had  been  acquainted  for  more  than  thirty 
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yean,  and  had  Uved  on  terms  of  the  gi^atest  cor- 
diality, which  had  never  been  distiirbed  by  differ- 
ences or  broken  by  any  intermptions :  diey  folly  ap- 
preciated each  other's  characters,  and  mntually  rejoiced 
in  the  friendship  which  united  them ;  their  regard  was 
strengthened  by  respect,  and  their  intercourse  cemented 
by  unlimited  confidence. 

Reynolds,  however,  grained  more  from  his  friend 
than  Johnson  had  the  tact  to  imbibe  from  him  :  he 
acquired  from  the  Doctor  die  halnt  of  thinlcing  cor- 
rectly, and  of  expressing  himself  with  clearness  and 
decision;  of  analysing  the  results  of  observation,  and 
submitting  what  was  specious  or  uncertain  to  the  tests 
of  simplicity  and  truth.  His  perception  was  at  all 
times  acute,  and  his  discriminative  powers  were  natu- 
rally strong;  but  Johnson's  was  a  master-mind,  and 
no  one  could  come  within  the  range  of  its  influence, 
who  had  any  inclination  to  learn,  or  any  capacity  for 
improvement,  without  inhaling  a  portion  of  the  know- 
ledge which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  around  it. 

In  many  respects,  the  Doctor  might  have  greatly 
improved  himself  by  8ir  Joshua's  precepts  and  ex- 
ample; but  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  and,  conscious  of  his  gigantic 
attainments,  he  seldom  looked  beyond  his  own  re- 
sources for  instruction. 

"  He  had  lived  neglected,"  observes  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, "nay,  spumed,  by  the  opulent  and  the  titled — 
till  his  universal  hme  forced  him  upon  them;  and 
when,  after  life  was  half  spent  in  toil  and  sorrow,  he 
came  forth  at  length  from  his  obscurity,  he  spread 
consternation  among  the  polished  circles  by  his  un- 
couth shape  and  gestures,  more  by  his  ready  and 
vigorous  wit,  and  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  sar- 
casm, made   doubly  keen  and   piercing    by  learning. 
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HiB  drcomstanees  rendered  it  uimeoessary  to  soothe 
tke  proad  by  assentation,  or  the  beaatifu]  by  fine 
speedies.  He  appeared  among  men,  not  to  wm  his 
way  kismrely  to  the  first  place  by  smiles  and  bows; 
but  to  daim  it,  take  it,  and  keep  it,  as  the  distinction 
to  whidi  he  was  bom,  and  of  which  he  had  been  too 
long  defrauded." 

Johnson  appointed  Sir  Joshua  Re3mold8  one  of  his 
execators,  along  with  Sir  William  Scott,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins :  **  a  trust,"  says  Northcote,  "  which  he 
fidthfolly  fialfiHed:  he  also  left  him  his  great  French 
DictioMry  by  Moreri,  and  his  own  copy  of  his  folio 
English  Dictionary,  of  the  last  revision,  as  a  friendly 
testimony  of  rememlnranoe ;  also,  a  book  from  his 
library  to  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  sister  to  Sir  Joshua." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  in  cfarono* 
logical  (Hrder  all  the  numerous  incidents  of  Sir  Joshua's 
hfe,  as  detailed  by  his  several  biogn^hers.  Till  the 
period  at  whidi  he  attained  the  meridian  of  his  pro* 
f essional  rqmtation,  we  have  thought  it  essential  to  do 
so ;  for  the  progress  of  genius  from  obscurity  to  fimie, 
cannot  fiul  to  be  interesting  and  instructive :  we  must, 
in  future,  confine  ourselves  to  the  insertion  of  matter 
which  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  omitting,  and 
to  that  more  especially,  which  has  reference  to  art, 
as  connected  with  Shr  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Among  the  numerous  memoranda  on  the  subject  of 
bis  art,  which  Sir  Joshua  had  noted,  at  different  periods, 
with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  arrangement,  we  find 
the  following  candid  account  of  his  deficiencies,  and  of 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  advance  himself  in 
his  profession. 

"  Not  having  the  advantage  of  an  early  academical 
education,  I  never  had  that  facility  of  drawing  tl^e 
naked  figure  which  an   artist  ought   to   have.     It  ap- 
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peared  to  me  too  late,  when  I  went  to  Italy«  and 
began  to  feel  my  own  deficiencies,  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  that  readiness  of  invention  which  I  observed 
others  to  possess.  I  consoled  myself,  however,  by 
remarking  that  these  ready  inventors  are  extremely 
apt  to  acquiesce  in  imperfections;  and  that,  if  I  had 
not  their  facility,  I  should,  for  this  very  reason^  be 
more  likelv  to-  avoid  the  defect  which  too  often  ac- 
companies  it, — a  trite  and  common-place  mode  of  in* 
vention, 

"  How  difficult  it  is  for  the  artist  who  possesses  this 
facility  to  guard  against  carelessness  and  common- 
place invention  is  well  known;  and  in  a  kindred  art 
Metastasio  is  an  eminent  instance;  who  always  com- 
plained of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  attaining 
correctness,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been,  in  his 
youth,  an  itnprovisatore.  Having  this  defect  constantly 
in  my  mind,  I  never  was  contented  with  common-place 
attitudes  or  inventions  of  any  kind.  I  considered  my- 
self as  playing  a  great  game ;  and,  instead  of  beginning 
to  save  money,  I  laid  it  out  faster  than  I  got  it,  in 
purchasing  the  best  examples  of  art  that  could  be 
procured;  for  I  evaa  borrowed  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  possession  of  pictures  by  Titian,  Vandyck, 
Rembrandt,  &c.  I  considered  as  the  best  kind  of 
wealth.'*'      By  carefully  studying  the  works  of  great 


•  On  one  occasion  he  oflfered  to  cover  twice  with  g^ineaa,  as 
the  price  of  the  purchase,  the  picture  of  "  The  Witch  coming 
from  Hell  with  a  Lapful  of  Charms,"  by  Teniers ;  but  this  was 
refused.  "  Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  record,"  says  Northcote,  **  that 
he  aflerwards  possessed  this  very  picture ;  and  as  he  modestly  de- 
clared, by  only  painting  a  portrait,  a  fancy  subject,  and  giving 
another  of  his  own  works  already  executed.  The  sum  which  he 
offered  would  have  amounted  to  near  one  thousand  guineas.  ' 

So  anxious  was  Sir  Joshua  for  the  diffusioo  of  a  good  taste  in 
the  art,  and  that  future  students  might  find  a  practical  commentary 
on  those  precepts  which  he  had  then  "  ceased  to  deliver,  thai  he, 
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masters,  this  advantage  is  obtained ;  we  iind  tiiat  cer- 
tain niceties  of  expression  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
ecuted, which  otherwise  we  might  suppose  beyond  the 
reach  of  art.  This  gives  us  a  confidence  in  ourselves ; 
and  we  are  thus  invited  to  endeavour  at  not  only  the 
same  happiness  of  execution,  but  also  at  other  con- 
genial excellences.  Study,  indeed,  consists  in  leam- 
mg  to  see  natnre,  and  may  be  called  the  art  o(  usmg 
other  men's  minds.  By  this  kind  of  contemplation 
and  exercise,  we  are  taught  to  think  in  their  way, 
and  sometimes  to  attain  their  excellence.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  works  of 
Correggio,  I  should  never,  perhaps,  have  remarked  in 
nature  the  expression  which  I  find  in  one  of  his  pieces ; 
or,  if  I  had  remarked  it,  I  might  have  thought  it  too  diffi- 
cult, or,  perhaps,  impossible  to  be  executed.'*' 

"  My  success,  and  continual  improvement  in  my  art, 
if  I  may  be  allowed^  that  expression,  may  be  ascribed 
in  a  good  measure  to  a  principle  which  I  will  boldly 
recommend  to  imitation;  I  mean  a  principle  of 
honesty;  which,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  is, 
according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  certainly  the  best 
policy. — ^I  always  endeavoured  to  do  my  best.  Great 
or  vulgar,  good  subjects'  or  bad,  all  had  nature ;  by  the 
exact  representation  of  which,  or  even  by  the  endea- 


in  the  most  liberal  manner,  offered  to  the  Academy  his  collection 
of  pictures,  which  sold  after  his  death  for  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  *'  at  a  very  low  price,  on  the  condition  that  they 
would  purchase  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  an  exhibition  room.  This  generous  offer,  however, 
for  several  reasons,  was  declined/* 

*  We  may  add,  that  if  he  had  never  seen  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  he  would  never  have  attained  the  intellectual 
superiority  in  art  by  which  his  works  are  so  highly  distinguished ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have  wholly  emancipated 
himself  from  the  monotonous  insipidity  and  littleness  of  manner 
which  characterised  the  best  works  of  Kneller  and  Hudson. 
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vour  to  give  sach  a  representatioii,  the  painter  cannot 
but  improve  in  his  art. 

"My  principal  labour  was  employed  on  the  whole 
together ;  and  I  was  never  weary  of  changing,  and 
trying  different  modes  and  different  effects.  I  had  al- 
ways some  scheme  in  my  mind,  and  a  perpetual  desire  to 
advance.  By  constantly  endeavouring  to  do  my  best, 
I  acquired  a  power  of  doing  that  vrith  spcmtaneons 
^Lcility,  which  was,  at  first,  the  whole  effort  of  my  mind : 
and  my  reward  was  threefold ;  the  satisfieu^on  resulting 
from  acting  on  this  just  principle,  improvement  in  my 
art,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  constant  pursuit 
after  excellence. 

"  I  was  always  willing  to  believe  that  my  uncertainty 
of  proceeding  in  my  works  —  that  is,  my  never  being 
sure  of  my  hand,  and  my  frequent  alterations  —  arose 
from  a  refined  taste,  which  could  not  acquiesce  in  any 
thing  short  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  being  early  initiated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  colouring :  no  man,  indeed,  could  teach  me. 
If  I  have  never  been  settled  with  respect  to  colouring, 
let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  my  un- 
steadiness in  this  respect  proceeded  from  an  inordinate 
desire  to  possess  every  kind  of  excellence  that  I  saw 
in  the  works  of  others ;  vnthout  considering  that  there 
is  in  colouring,  as  in  style,  excellences  which  are  in- 
compatible with  each  other :  however,  this  pursuit,  or, 
indeed,  any  similar  pursuit,  prevents  the  artist  from 
being  tired  of  his  art.  We  all  know  how  often  those 
masters  who  sought  after  colouring,  changed  their 
manners ;  while  others,  merely  from  not  seeing  various 
modes,  acquiesced  all  their  lives  in  that  with  which 
they  set  out.  On  the  contrary,  I  tried  every  effect 
of  colour;  and  leaving  out  every  colour  in  its  turn, 
showed  every  colour  that  I  could  do  without  it.  As  I 
alternately  left  out  every  colour,    I    tried  every  new 
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colour ;  and  often,  it  ib  well  known,  Med.  The  former 
practice,  I  am  aware,  may  be  compared,  by  those  whose 
chief  object  is  ridicule,  to  that  of  the  poet  mentioned 
in  the  'Spectator,'  who,  in  a  poem  of  twenty-four  books, 
ccmtriyed  in  each  book  to  leave  out  a  letter.  But  I 
was  influenced  by  no  such  idle  or  fooUsh  affectation. 
My  fickleness  in  the  mode  of  colouring  arose  from 
an  eager  desire  to  attain  the  highest  excellence.  This 
is  the  only  merit  I  assume  to  myself  from  my  conduct 
in  that  respect." 

"The  evident  desire  which  Sir  Joshua  had,"  ob- 
serves Northcote,  "  to  render  his  pictures  perfect  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  and  in  each  succeeding  instance 
to  surpass  the  former,  occasioned  his  frequently  making 
them  inferior  to  what  they  had  been  in  the  course  of 
the  process ;  and  when  it  was  observed  to  him,  '  that 
probably  he  had  never  sent  out  to  the  world  any  one 
of  his  paintings  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  it  had  been, 
he  answered,  *  that  he  believed  the  remark  was  very 
just;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  he  certainly  gained 
ground  by  it  on  the  whole,  and  improved  himself 
by  the  experiment;'  adding,  'if  you  are  not  bold 
enough  to  run  the  risk  of  losing,  you  can  never  hope 
to  gain.' 

"With  the  same  wish  of  advancing  himself  in  the 
art,  I  have  heard  him  say,"  continues  his  pupil,  "  that 
whenever  a  new  sitter  came  to  him  for  a  portrait,  he 
always  began  it  with  a  frill  determination  to  make 
it  the  best  picture  he  had  ever  painted ;  neither  would 
Ife  allow  it  to  be  an  excuse  for  his  failure,  to  say, 
'  the  subject  was  a  bad  one  for  a  picture ;'  there  was 
always  nature,  he  would  observe,  which,  if  well  treated, 
was  fuDy  sufficient  for  the  purpose."  ♦ 

*  Sir  Joshua's  usual  dead-colouring,  we  have  already  observed} 
was  what  is  commonly  termed  black  and  white ;  a  UtUe  red  only 
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'In  the  ' Life  of  Barry/  p.  257.,  wOl  be  found  an 
anonymous    letter    to    him,    containing    criticisms    on 


being  used,  and  no  yellow,  in  the  first  process.  Sometimes  it  was 
lake,  black,  and  white ;  sometimes  red  lead,  black,  and  white,  with 
rermilion  occcasionally ;  sometimes  asphaltum  and  white,  with 
rermilion  and  black ;  sometimes  umber  and  white,  or  Vandyke 
brown  and  white,  with  bine  and  red ;  and  sometimes  lake,  and 
yellow  and  white,  without  red.  There  were  few  heads  which  he 
did  not  glaze,  either  with  lake  and  transparent  yellow ;  with  ver- 
milion, used  thinly,  as  a  stain ;  with  asphaltum,  or  lake  and  aa- 
phaltum ;  with  yellow  ochre,  orpiment,  or  Naples  yellow,  used 
transparently }  or  with  black  and  red,  or  blue  and  red,  as  his  pic- 
ture might  require.  In  most  of  his  preparations,  blue,  or  blue- 
black  were  used,  and  not  black  alone. 

The  object  of  all  these  different  modes  of  beginning  was 
brOUancy  and  transparency  of  colour,  which  he  soon  discoTered 
could  not  be  acquired  by  using  many  colours  at  a  time :  such  as 
were  deficient  in  the  first  preparation,  were  therefore  added  in  the 
subsequent  ones ;  but  always,  it  must  be  recollected,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  preparation  beneath  to  appear  more  or  less 
through  what  was  passed  over  it,  particularly  in  the  half  tones. 

It  signifies  little  whether  a  head  be  begun  with  red  or  with  yel- 
low, for  both  colours  are  found,  in  some  proportions,  in  flesh ;  but 
they  cannot  be  used  together,  unless  by  a  rery  skilfi|l  hand,  with 
out  destroying,  in  some  degree,  the  purity  of  both :  the  red  pre- 
paration passed  over  with  yellow,  or  the  yellow  one  passed  over 
with  red.  would  produce,  under  proper  management,  the  same 
effect  Transparency  is  all  that  is  necessary,  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  as  required ;  and,  provided  the  one  colour  appear  through 
the  other,  it  is  of  little  importance  which  is  used  first. 

Glazing,  of  course,  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
picture  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  the  transparent  colour  which 
may  be  proper  for  one,  could  not,  perhaps,  be  used  with  propriety 
in  another. 

Sir  Joshua's  vehicles  were  mostly  varnish,  and  wax  and  varnish ; 
sometime  copaiva  and  wax,  and  occasionally  wax  alone,  dissolved 
in  turpentine,  and  thinned  with  the  same  as  required.  Over  these 
he  sometimes  finished  in  oil,  or  copaiva,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
wax  :  and  sometimes  with  varnish,  or  wax  and  varnish,  as  he  be- 
gan. He  would  sometimes  begin  with  oil  and  finish  with  Venice 
turpentine  and  wax,  or  wax  and  varnish :  painting  hard-drying 
substances  over  soft  ones,  and  soft  over  hard,  indiscriminately ; 
nor  did  he  ever  dream  of  the  consequences  of  doing  so  till  the 
cracking  of  his  pictures  made  them  manifest. 

All  these  materials  he  used  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  always 
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painting,  as  well  as  on  poetry,  and  on  his  works  in  the 
Adelphi.      Barry  appears  not  to  have  suspected  who 


making  them  eubservient  to  the  more  important  objects  of  his  art ; 
but  he  studiously  concealed  them  from  nis  pupils  ,  fearing,  what 
would  probably  have  been  the  case,  that  they  would  attach  more 
importance  to  them  than  they  deserved,  and  overlook  the  great 
end  of  art,  in  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  means  by  which 
they  might  fancy  it  could  be  effected. 

*'  I  remember,"  says  Northcote,  '*he  was  very  much  displeased 
with  a  young  painter  who  once  showed  him  a  picture  in  which 
experimental  mixtures  composed  of  wax  and  varnishes  of  differ- 
ent sorts  had  been  used  ;  and  afterwards,  speaking  of  him  to  me, 
he  said,  *  That  boy  will  never  do  any  good,  if  they  do  not  take 
away  fiom  him  all  his  gallipots  of  varnish  and  foolish  mixtures :' 
nor  would  he  suffer  me,"  his  pupil  adds,  *'  during  the  whole  time 
I  resided  in  his  house,  to  made  use  of  any  other  materials  than 
the  common  preparations  of  colour,  just  as  we  have  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  colourman ;  and  all  varnishes,  and  every  kind 
of  experiment,  were  strictly  prohibited.  All  his  own  preparations 
of  colour  were  carefully  kept  concealed  from  my  sight,  and  locked 
up  securely  in  his  drawers,  never  to  be  seen  by  any  one  but  him- 
self. In  his  own  practice,  however,  which  long  experience,  and 
careful  finishing  in  early  life,  had  confirmed,  he  would  venture  on 
whatever  experiment  was  recommended  to  him ;  and  when  he 
was  at  any  time  accused  of  having  spoiled  many  of  his  portraits 
by  trying  experiments  upon  them,  he  would  answer,  that  it  was 
always  his  wish  to  have  made  these  experiments  on  his  fancy 
pictiures,  and,  in  that  case,  had  they  failed  of  success,  the  injury 
would  have  fallen  on  himself,  as  he  should  have  kept  them  on  his 
hands ;  but  Uiat  he  was  prevented  from  practising  thus  from  be- 
ing perpetually  employed  in  painting  portraits,  and  therefore 
obliged  to  make  his  trials  on  those,  as  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  was  with  him  uncontrollable. 

"It  was  his  opinion,"  Northcote  adds,  " that  if  the  vegetable 
colours,  which  are  infinitely  the  most  beautiful,  were  inclosed  by 
varnish  so  as  to  be  kept  from  the  external  air,  they  would  not 
fade :  but  what  he  proposed  as  the  remedy,"  obeerves  his  pupil, 
*'  was,  in  fact,  worse  than  the  disease ;  as  the  colour  would  still 
fade,  and  the  varnish  itself  would  crack. 

"  It  was  of  advantage,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  old  school  of 
Italian  painters,  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  most 
of  their  colours  themselves,  or,  at  least,  of  having  them  made 
under  the  inspection  of  such  as  posssssed  chemical  knowledge ; 
which  excluded  all  possibility  of  those  adulterations  to  which  the 
moderns  are  exposed.    The  same  also  was  the  case  in  England 
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was  the  author  of  it,  bat  the  writer  of  his  life  says, — 
It  seems  to  be,  from  every  mark  of  internal  evidence, 
the  production  of  Burke. 

"  My  own  opinion  is/'  observes  Northcote,  *'  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  the  talents  of  Burke  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  for  there  are  opinions  contained  in 
it  that  none  but  a  painter  could  give,  and  which  .are 
likewise  the  very  opinions  of  Sir  Joshua ;"   and  "  it 


till  the  time  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who,  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  brought  over  a  servant  with  him  whose  sole  employment 
was  to  prepare  all  his  colours  and  materials  for  painting.  He 
afterwards  set  him  up  as  a  colourman  for  artists ;  and  this  man's 
success,  he  being  the  first  who  kept  a  colour- shop  in  London,  oc- 
casioned the  practice  of  it  as  trade. 

**  Sir  Joshua  was  so  careful  about  procuring  unadulterated 
colours,  and  articles  of  every  kind  for  his  professional  purposes, 
that  he  has  often  desired  me  to  inform  the  colourman,"  adds 
Northcote,  "  that  he  should  not  regard  any  price  that  might  be 
required,  provided  the  colours  were  genuine." 

It  should  be  recollected,  in  commenting  upon  Sir  Joshua's  ex- 
periments, that,  at  the  period  when  he  flourished,  the  art  of  colour^ 
mg  could  only  be  learnt  by  practical  research.  **  There  is  not  a 
man  on  earth,"  he  U3ed  to  say,  '*  who  has  the  least  notion  of  colour- 
ing ;  we  all  of  us  have  it  equally  to  seek  for  and  find  oat,  as  at 
present  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  art." 

We  must  also  allow  the  truth  of  a  remark  which  a  friend  of  Sir 
Joshua^s  once  made  to  a  connoisseur,  who  exclaimed  against  his 
Jlying  colours  ;  that  "  every  picture  of  Reynolds's  was  an  experi- 
ment of  art  made  by  an  ingenious  man ;  and  that  tAeart  advanced 
by  such  experiments  even  where  they  failed.  Any  painter,"  he 
added,  "  who  merely  wished  to  make  his  colours  stand,  had  only 
to  purchase  them  at  the  first  colour  shop  he  might  come  to. 

When  Northcote,  as  he  says,  "humbly  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Sir  Joshua  to  abandon  Uiose  fleeting  colours,  lake  and  car- 
mine, in  painting  his  flesh,  and  to  adopt  vermilion  in  their  stead;" 
Beynolds  looked  on  his  hand,  and  observed,  "  I  can  see  no  vei^ 
miUon  in  flesh  "— «  But  did  not  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,"  said  his 
pupil,  always  use  vermilion  in  his  flesh-colour  ?" — "  What  sig- 
nines,"  sharply  retorted  Sir  Joshua,  "  what  a  man  used,  who  could 
not  colour  ? — but  you  may  use  it  if  you  will."  We  may  add,  that 
he  adopted  it  himself  in  all  his  latter  works,  finding  by  experience 
the  ill  eflects  of  lake  and  carmine.  Had  the  madder  lake  then 
been  invented,  the  change  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
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seems  natural  that  Burke,"  supposing  him  to  have 
-written  it,  "  should  ask  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  afiair;  and  must  have  been"  convinced  that 
he  "  could  afford  him  much  serviceable  advice"  on  the 
subject. 

As  we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  such  was  the 
case,  we  shall  insert  those  parts  of  it  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  dictated  by  Sir  Joshua ;  particularly 
as  they  contain  many  excellent  precepts  for  the  guidance 
of  young  artists. 

"  The  painter  who  wishes  to  make  his  pictures  what 
fine  pictures  must  be— nature  elevated  and  improved- 
must  first  of  all  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  nature  as 
it  is :  before  he  endeavours,  like  Lysippus,  to  make 
men  as  they  ought  to  be,  he  must  know  how  to  render 
them  as  they  are ;  he  must  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  and  countenance ; 
to  know  anatomy  will  be  of  little  use,  unless  physio- 
logy and  physiognomy  are  jomedwith  it,  so  that  the 
artist  may  know  what  peculiar  combinations  and  pro- 
portions of  features  constitute  different  characters,  and 
what  effect  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  have 
upon  these  features.  This  is  a  science  which  all  the 
theorists  in  the  world  cannot  teach,  and  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  observation,  practice,  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  by  cop3ring  antique  statues,  or  by  giving 
a  loose  to  the  imagination  in  what  are  called  poetical 
compositions,  that  artists  will  be  enabled  to  produce 
works  of  real  merit ;  but  by  laborious  and  accurate 
investigation  of  nature  upon  the  principles  observed 
by  the  Greeks, — ^first  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  common  forms  of  nature,  and 
then,  by  selecting  and  combining,  to  form  compositions 
according  to  their  own  elevated  conceptions.  This  is 
tiie  principle  of  true  poetry  as  well  as  of  painting  and 

'p  4 
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sculpture.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  had  probably  never 
Been  characters  so  strongly  marked  as  those  of  Achilles 
and  Lady  Macbeth ;  at  least,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
few  of  their  readers  have ;  and  yet  we  all  feel  that  these 
characters  are  drawn  from  nature,  and  that  if  we  have 
not  seen  exactly  the  same,  we  have  seen  models  or  minia- 
tures of  them.  The  limbs  and  features  are  those  ci 
common  nature,  but  elevated  and  improved  by  the  taste 
fmd  skill  of  the  artist. 

"  This  taste  may  be  the  gift  of  nature,  the  result  of 
perfect  organisation,  and  the  skill  may  be  acquired- by 
habit  and  study  ;  but  the  ground- work,  the  knowledge 
of  limbs  and  features,  must  be  acquired  by  practical 
attention  and  accurate  observation.  And  here.  Sir, 
that  portrait-painting,  which  you  affect  so  much  to 
despise,  is  the  best  school  that  an  artist  can  study  in* 
provided  he  studies  it,  as  every  man  of  genius  will  do, 
with  a  philosophic  eye ;  not  with  a  view  merely  to  copy 
the  face  before  him,  but  to  learn  the  character  of  it, 
with  a  view  to  employ  in  more  important  works  what 
is  good  of  it,  and  to  reject  what  is  not.  It  was  in  this 
view  that  the  great  painters  of  the  Roman  and  Bolog- 
nese  schools  collected  such  numbers  of  studies  of 
heads  from  nature,  which  they  afterwards  embellished 
and  introduced  in  their  pictures  as  occasion  required. 
Hence  that  boundless  variety  which  is  observed  in  their 
works. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  to  the  historical 
painter  to  make  his  works  an  assemblage  of  caricatures, 
like  those  of  Hogarth  and  some  of  our  present  artists ; 
but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  character  so  insipid  that  a 
Shakspeare  or  a  Fielding  would  not  have  been  able  to 
discover  something  particular  in,  so  there  is  scarcely 
any  countenance  so  vacant,  but  that  there  are  some 
trifling  features  which  may  be  of  use  to  a  skilfiil  and 
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ingemous  artist ;  though  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that 
any  character  of  countenance  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
perfect  to  serve  of  itself  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  or  picture, 
untQ  it  has  been  touched  and  embellished  by  the  fostering 
hand  of  the  poet  or  the  painter. 

"  Portrait-painting  may  be  to  the  painter,  what  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  world  is  to  the  poet,  pro- 
vided he  considers  it  as  a  school  by  which  he  is  to  ac- 
quire the  means  of  perfection  in  his  art,  and  not  as 
the  object  of  that  perfection.  It  was  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  gave  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Shakspeare  that  superiority  which  still  exists  over 
all  other  works  of  the  same  kind ;  and  it  was  a  philo- 
sophic attention  to  the  imitation  of  common  nature, 
which  portrait-painting  ought  to  be,  that  gave  the 
Roman  and  Bolognese  schools  their  superiority  over 
the  Florentine,  which  excelled  so  much  in  the  theory 
of  the  art.* 

"We  are  told  that  many  artists  bestowed  their 
whole  lives  upon  a  single  composition.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  these  great  artists  employed  so  many 
years  in  chipping  one  block  of  marble;  but  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  was  employed  in  studying 
nature,  particularly  the  vast  and  intricate  branches  of 
physiology  and  pathology,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 

•  These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  Sir  Joshua's  catalogue  to  Ralph's  Exhibition,  -which  we 
shall  hereafter  advert  to. 

No.  12.  Lud.  Caracci ;  a  study  of  a  head  from  the  life,  for  a 
picture  of  St.  Antonio,  in  the  church  of at  Bologna. 

"  In  the  finished  picture,  all  the  more  minute  parts  which  are 
here  expressed,  are  omitted ;  the  light  part  is  one  broad  mass ; 
the  scanty  and  lock  of  hair  which  falls  on  the  forehead  is  there 
much  friller  and  larger.  A  copy  of  this  picture  seen  at  the  same 
time  with  this  study  would  be  a  good  lesson  to  students,  by  show- 
ing the  different  manner  of  painting  a  portrait  and  an  historical 
head ;  and  teach  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantage  of  always 
having  recourse  to  nature." 
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execate  perfectly  the  great  works  which  they  had  con- 
caved. 

"  I  have  seen  a  large  cartoon  copied  from  a  little  pic- 
tare  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  by  Raffaelle,  in  which 
the  copyist  thought,  without  doubt,  to  expand  and  ilhis- 
trate  the  idea  of  the  author ;  but  by  losing  the  majesty 
of  the  countenances  which  makes  the  original  so  sublime, 
notwithstandiDg  its  being  in  miniatnre,  his  colossal  copy 
became  ridiculous,  instead  of  awfiil." 

The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  above,  are  at- 
tributed by  Northcote  to  Sir  Joshua,  we  think,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability;  and  such  conclusion 
will  be  fully  sufficient  to  justify  their  insertion  in  this 
place.  We  should  willingly  have  added  those  of 
Burke,  which  are  written  in  excellent  taste ;  but  their 
length  will  not  allow  us  to  do  so  :  one  of  them,  however, 
we  must  indulge  ourselves  by  quoting ;  and  for  the  re- 
maining passages  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  **  life  of 
Barry."    The  passage  we  allude  to  is  as  foUows : — 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  forms,  positions,  and 
proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine, but  we  should  know  the  nice  changes  that  ere 
produced  in  them  by  the  various  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  grief,  agony,  rage,  &c. ;  without  this  we  may  pro- 
duce splendid  compositions  and  graceful  figures,  but 
we  shall  never  approach  that  perfection  to  which  the 
ancients  arrived,  —  a  perfection  to  which,  I  fear, 
the  very  constitution  of  modem  society  is  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Such  a  minister  as  Pericles 
might,  perhaps,  overcome  it ;  but  considering  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
such  a  one  should  appear.  To  distinguish  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  falls  to  the  lot  of  many ; 
but  to  distinguish  between  what  is  barely  good  and 
what  is  truly  excellent,  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few; 
and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  of  these  few  are 
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kings  and  miniBters,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  re- 
ward an  artist  for  giving  up  his  whole  time  to  one  ob« 
ject ;  which  he  must  do  if  he  means  to  make  it  truly 
excellent."* 


*  It  may  be  further  suggested,  that  the  strong  expression  of  pa** 
sion  or  sentiment,  however  true  it  may  be^  to  particular  classes  of 
nature,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  historical  painter,  unless 
it  be  also  iilnstratiye  of  the  manner  in  which  the  personages  r^ 
presented  in  his  work  would  display  the  effects  of  their  emotion. 
The  just  discrimination,  required  in  the  artist,  between  what  is 
really  consistent  with  truth,  and  that  which  is  often  termed  nattiralf 
is,  perha^,  the  most  important  desideratum  in  his  art.  The  dis- 
criminatiye  feeling  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
character  and  expression  of  countenance,  as  that  which  influenced 
the  sculptors  of  Greece  in  their  admirable  selection  of  form. 
The  form  which  they  created,  in  endless  variety,  was  not  only 
true  to  nature,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  was 
also  true  to  those  particular  examples  of  nature  which  the  artist 
proposed  to  represent. 

The  Apollo,  the  Hercules,  the  Theseus,  the  Antinous,  are  all 
eqiially  illustrative  of  nature ;  but  each  of  them  has  a  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  distinguish  any 
other  class  than  that  to  which  the  figure  belongs ;  indeed,  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  another  without  a  violation  of  pro> 
priety.  It  is  thus  with  regard  to  expression.  Grief  or  rage  may, 
perhaps,  be  so  strongly  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  a  par- 
ticular figure,  that  the  majority  of  spectators  who  look  on  it  will 
immediately  call  to  mind  the  expression  of  similar  passions  which 
they  may  have  witnessed  in  nature,  and  be  struck  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  resemblance  which  the  work  of  the  artist  may 
bear  to  it.  The  parallel  is,  perhaps,  truly  drawn,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  figure  which  engrosses  their  attention  may  be  ad- 
mirably descriptive  of  nature,  without  being  natural  to  the 
character  which  the  artist  intended  to  pourtray. 

The  grief  or  the  rage  of  an  elevated  mind  will  not  be  expressed 
by  the  same  peculiarities  which  may  distinguish  the  expression  of 
those  emotions  in  the  countenance  of  an  ordinary  or  low-minded 
individual :  both  may  feel  equally  excited,  but  each  will  express 
his  emotion  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  nature 
in  both  the  expressions,  but  nature  of  a  different  class ;  and  if 
the  one  should  be  applied  to  the  other,  the  artist  would  fail  in 
his  personification* 

Aj  the  discriminative  power  which  must  regulate  the  artist  in 
his  choice,  is  more  the  result  of  feeling  than  of  reason,  it  follows 
tiiat  Uie  painter,  who  has  not  himself  an  elevated  mind,  will  not  be 
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Sir  Joshua  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  to  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
profit  by  it ;  but  he  very  rarely  offered  it  unsolicited ; 
conscious  that,  in  such  cases — to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion— ^it  usually  "went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other."  In  the  year  1780,  he  wrote  an  admirable 
letter  to  Mr.  Pocock,  the  eminent  marine  painter,  on 
the  subject  of  his  profession,  which  contains  so  much 
valuable  advice  to  artists  in  that  peculiar  department, 
that  we  shall  need  no  apology  for  inserting  it. 

Mr.  Pocock  sent  his  first  attempt  in  oil  colours  to 
Sir  Joshua,  requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  give 
his  candid  opinion  on  the  work,  and  expressing  a  wish 
that,  if  he  approved  of  it,  it  might  be  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.     Sir  Joshua  replied  as  foUows  : — 

"Dear  Sir, — ^Your  picture  came  too  late  for  ex- 
hibition. It  is  much  beyond  what  I  expected  from  a 
first  essay  in  oil  colours:  all  the  parts  separately  are 
extremely  well  painted;  but  there  wants  a  harmony 
in  the  whole  together :  there  is  no  union  between  the 
clouds,  the  sea,  and  the  sails.  Though  the  sea  ap- 
pears sometimes  as  green  as  you  have  painted  it, 
yet  it  is  a  choice  very  unfavourable  to  the  art:  it 
seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  produce 


able  to  coneeive,  and  will  consequently  fail  in  representing,  the 
expression  of  elevated  feeling  in  others ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
artist  who  proposes  to  devote  himself  to  the  more  intellectual 
branches  of  the  art,  should  come  prepared  to  the  study  of  them 
with  a  cultivated  mind,  and  with  feeling  as  elevated  as  that  which 
he  may  have  to  represent  in  the  personification  of  heroes,  of  mon- 
archs,  and  of  deities.  The  man  of  classical  taste  may  descend 
to  the  expression  of  ordinary  feeling;  but  he  who  has  a  common- 
place mind  will  never  rise  to  dignity  and  refinement  in  art,  how- 
ever strongly  and  truly  he  may  chance  to  delineate  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  nature  as  presented  to  his  own  contracted  view 
of  them. 
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hannony,  and  that  the  picture  should  appear  to  be 
painted,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  one  palette,  that  those 
three  great  obje^cts  of  ship-painting  should  be  much  of 
the  same  colour,  as  was  the  practice  of  Vandervelt; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  this  conduct  by 
necessity.  Whatever  colour  predominates  in  a  pictare, 
that  colour  must  be  introduced  in  other  parts ;  but  no 
green  colour,  such  as  you  have  given  to  the  sea,  can 
make  a  part  of  the  sky.  I  believe  the  truth  is,  that 
however  the  sea  may  appear  green  when  you  are 
looking  down  upon  it,  and  it  is  very  near, — at  such  a 
distance  as  your  ships  are  supposed  to  be,  it  assumes 
the  colour  of  the  sky. 

"  I  would  recommend  to  you,  above  "lU  things,  to 
paint  from  nature,  instead  of  drawing;  to  carry  your 
palette  and  pendls  to  the  water-side.  This  was  the 
practice  of  Vemet,  whom  I  knew  at  Rome :  he  there 
showed  me  his  studies  in  colours,  which  struck  me 
very  much,  for  that  truth  which  those  works  only  have 
which  are  produced  while  the  impression  is  warm  from 
nature :  at  that  time  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
character  of  water,  if  I  may  use  the  expression;  he  is 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  mannerist,  and  no  longer  to 
be  recommended  for  imitation,  except  you  would  imi- 
tate him  by  uniting  landscape  to  ship  painting,  which 
certainly  makes  a  more  pleasing  comT)osition  than 
either  alone." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1773, 
Sir  Joshua  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  comity,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  chosen  mayor  of  the  borough 
of  Flympton;  and  so  strongly  was  he  attached  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  that  he  declared  that  this  drcnm- 
stance  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any  other  honour 
which  he  had  received  during  his  life.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  presented  his  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  to 
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the  corpondoii,  who  placed  it  in  the  town-haU.  ''it 
18  a  good  picture,"  eays  Northcote,  "  with  a  light  sky 
backgroimd,  and  in  hifl  academical  dress  as  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

The  tricar  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  Mr.  Aleock, 
enclofied  to  Sir  Joshua  the  following  couplet,  on  the 
receipt  of  his  valuable  present  to  the  corporation : — 


Laudat  Bomantu  Baphaelem,  Grecus  Apellem, 
Plympton  Reynolden  jactat,  utrique  parem." 


« 


But    the    new    mayor,"    continues    his    biographer, 

though,  perhaps,*  pleased  with  the  compliment,  mo- 
destly declared  that  he  thought  it  would  be  assuming 
too  much  honour  to  himself,  to  have  it  affixed  to,  or 
even  put  upon  the  back  of,  the  picture,  as  intended. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
that  Sir  Joshua  was  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Lord  North  was  at  the  same  time  installed  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  Fifteen  persons  were  admitted  to 
degrees  on  that  occasion;  but  Sir  Joshua  and  Dr. 
Beattie  were  the  only  two  who  were  distinguished  by 
an  encomium  from  Dr.  Vansittart,  the  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  whose  duty  it  is  to  present  the  graduates 
to  the  Chancellor ;  and  the  only  two  who  received  any 
extraordinary  marks  of  applause. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  a  fine  allegorical  portrait  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  in  the  dress  of  his  Oxonian  degree,  with  his 
book  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth  beneath  his  arm. 
The  Angel  of  Truth  goes  before  him,  beating  down 
Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity.  Resemblances 
have  been  discovered,  in  these  personifications,  to 
Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  Hume ;  but  that  of  Vdltaire  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  one  intended  by  Sir 
Joshua:    and  at  this  his  friend  Goldsmith  was  verv 
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indjgnant,  exdaimmg,  when  he  saw  it,  ''It  ill  beccnnes 
a  man  of  your  eminence  and  character..  Sir  Joshua, 
to  ccmdesdnd  to  flattery  like  this,  or  to  think  of  de- 
grading so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  hefore  so  mean 
a  writer  as  Beattie ;  Dr.  Beattie  and  his  book  will  be 
as  much  forgotten  in  ten  years  as  if  it  had  never  been 
in  existence ;  but  your  picture  an^  the  -fame  of  Vol- 
taire will  Hve  for  ever,  to  your  disgrace  as  a  flatterer." 

Few  will  venture  to  deny  that  Goldsmith  was  right 
in  his  estimate  of  the  talents  of  these  writers ;  but  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  valued  the  intention  of  the  author, 
more  than  the  abiMty  displayed  ih  Beattie's  book. 
"  He  respected  him,"  says  Northcote,  "  more  for  his 
virtues  than  his  talaits;  frequently  entertaining  him 
both  at  his  .house  in  town,  and  at  his  villa  on  Richmond 
Hin ;  testifying  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  esteem 
he  felt  for  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  opinion  he  held  re- 
specting his  writings."  That  is,  we  must  presume, 
that  they  were  well  intended:  and  that  the  humble 
eSotta  of  the  advocate  of  Truth  were  more  honourable 
than  the  splendid  achievements  of  Infidehty. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  honours  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  University  were  more  freely  bestowed 
upon  the  man  than  the  writer.* 

The  chapel  of  old  Somerset  House  had  been  given 
by  his  Majesty  to  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  it  was 
suggested   by  one  of  the  members,  on   the   occasion 


*  It  may  be  obserred,  that  Dr.  Beattie  either  mistook  the  per- 
sonificatioxL  of  the  allegory,  as  intended  by  Sir  Joshua,  or  else 
gave  it  purposely  another  meaning ;  for  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters*  that  the  figures  represented  Prejudice,  Scepticism,  and 
Folly,  who  are  shrinking  away  from  the  light  that  beams  on  the 
breast  of  Uie  Angel. 

Sir  Joshua  made  a  present  of  the  work  to  the  Doctor,  who 
appears  to  have  been  very  justly  proud  of  it ;  he  kept  it  covered 
with  a  green  silk  curtain,  and  left  it  to  his  neice.  Miss  Glennie. 
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of  a  general  meetiiig,  "that  the  place  would  afford  a 
good  opportunity  of  conyincing  the  public  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  anae  from  ornamenting  chnrdies 
and  cathedrala  with  works  of  art."  It  was  therefore 
proposed  that  the  members  should  decorate  the  chapel 
with  some  of  their  own  performances ;  and  the  example, 
it  was  thought,  might  thus  afford  an  opening  for  the 
introduction  of  the  art  into  buildings  of  a  similar 
nature. 

All  the  members  of  the  Academy  were  struck  with 
the  idea,  and  yolunteeered  their  services  without  hesi- 
tation :  but  Sir  Joshua  took  the  scheme  up  on  a 
bolder  plan,  and  immediately  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that,  instead  of  contributing  to  ornament  the 
chapel,  "  they  should  fly  at  once  at  higher  game,  and 
undertake  St.  Paul's  cathedral."  The  grandeur  of  this 
suggestion  excited  universal  applause,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  unanimously :  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  make  the  proper  application  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter;  and  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  at 
that  time  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  became  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  scheme. 

A  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  then  held  on  the 
subject,  and  sis  artists  were  chosen  for  the  attempt; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  Dance,  Cipriani, 
and  Angelica  Kauflman.  The  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement^ of  Arts  came  forward  and  took  up  the 
measure,  adding  at  the  same  time  four  artists  to  the 
number  originally  fixed  upon. 

Sir  Joshua  engaged  to  present  "The  Nativity,"  and 
West  offered  his  picture  of  "Moses  with  the  Laws." 
But  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Terrick,  refused  their  consent  to  the 
plan ;  and  when  Dr.  Newton  paid  a  visit  to  the  latter, 
expecting    to  receive  his  consent,   and  reported  with 
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some  degree  of  exultation  the  progress  he  hgd  made 
in  the  afiair,  the  old  Bishop,  assuming  a  very  grave 
countenance,  replied  in  the  following  terms  : — **  My 
good  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  I  have  alr^y  been  dis- 
tantly and  imperfectly  infonned  of  such  an  afiair  having 
been  in  contemplation ;  but  as  the  sole  power,  at  last, 
remains  with  myself,  I  therefore  inform  your  Lordship, 
that  wJ!i&t  I  live,  and  have  the  power,  I  will  never  suffer 
.^u^  doors  of  the  metropolitan  church  to  be  opened  for 
the  introduction  of  popery  into  it !" 

At  that  time,  all  works  of  sculpture  were  also  ex- 
cluded from  St.  Paul's ;  for  the  Dean,  Dr.  Newton,  who 
died  soon  afterwards,  desired  in  his  will  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  to  his  memorv,  which  was  to 
cost  500/.,  and  placed  in  the  cathedral,  if  possible :  this 
he  did  with  the  liberal  idea  of  introducing  the  art  into 
St.  Paul's,  as  originally  projected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  request'  was,  however,  (^epied  to  the 
fomily;  and  the  monument,  executed  by  Banks,  was 
placed  in  ^t.  Bride's  Chl^'ch,  pf  which  Dr.  Newton 
was  the  rjector. 

In  this  year  (1773),  Sir  Joshua  painted  that  portrait 
of  himself  wl^ch  is  npw  in  the  Royal  Academy  :  it  re- 
pres^t^  him  attired  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  cap  and 
g^own  of  his  honorary  degree. 

Three  years  afterwards  Northcote  took  leave  of  his 
instructor:  the  parting  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
fe^lipgs  of  both,  and  Reynolds  concluded  by  observing, 
f  Rem^ber  that  something  more  is  to  be  done  now 
than  formerly ;  Kneller,  Lely,  and  Hudson  will  not  do 
noiy."  I  was  rather  surprised,  observes  his  pupil,  to 
hear  Sir  Joshua  join  the  two  former  names  with  that  of 
Hudson,  who  was  so  evidently  their  inferior,  as  to  be 
out  of  all  comparison.  But  Reynolds,  when  he  made 
the  remark,  had  a  more  extended  view  of  the  art  in 
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his  thoughts  than  Ldy  or  Kneller  ever  dreamt  of ;  he 
did  not  mean  to  compare  them  irith  Hudson,  but  to 
suggest  to  his  pupil  that  a  nobler  idea  of  the  resotirces 
of  the  painter  must  be  formed,  and  that  the  British 
school  of  art  had  akeady  begun  to  appredate  the  value 
of  higher  authorities. 

This  fedSng  was  strong  in  Sir  Joshua.  One  day  at 
dinner,  when  Northcote  was  present.  Miss  Reynolds 
said,  "Brother,  how  happens  it  that  we  never  meet 
with  any  pictures  by  Jarvis  the  painter?"  Sir  Joshua 
replied  very  l^risldy, — "  Because  they  are  all  up  in  the 
garret :" 

Northcote  once  heard  Sir  Joshua  assert,  that,  at  tiie 
time  when  he  began  his  career  as  a  painter,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  works  of  Kueller  was  so  predominant, 
that  if  any  one  had  ventured  to  name  those  of  Vandyke 
in  competition  with  them,  the  paintera,  then  living,  would 
have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  as  having  advanced  the 
greatest  absurdity. 

Of  mere  likeness,  in  portraiture,  Reynolds  thought 
very  little ;  and  used  to  say  that  he  could  instruct  any 
boy,  tihat  chance  might  throw  in  his  way,  to  paint  a  like- 
ness in  a  portrait  in  half  a  year's  time ;  but  to  give  an 
impressive  and  a  just  expression  and  character  to  a  pic- 
ture, or  to  paint  it  like  Velasquez,  was  another  thing 
"  What  we  are  all,"  he  said,  "  attempting  to  do  with 
great  labour,  he  does  at  once." 

His  views  of  art  were  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  said  once,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
that  he  thought  a  pinmaker  was  a  more  useful  and  valu- 
ble  member  of  society  than  Raphael. 

Sir  Joshua  has  left  a  fragment  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance,  written  ia  his  own  hand,  and  probably 
at  the  time  when  the  remark  was  made,  wherein  he 
states  that  "  this  is  an  observation  of  a  very  narrow 
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mind;  a  mind  that  is  confined  to  the  mere  object  of 
commerce;  that  sees  with  a  microscopic  eye  but  a 
part  of  the  great  machine  of  the  economy  of  life,  and 
thinks  that  small  part  which  he  sees  to  be  the  whole. 
Commerce  is  the  means,  not  the  end,  of  happiness  or 
pleasure:  the  end  is  a  rational  enjo3nnent  of  life,  by 
means  of  arts  and  sciences ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  highest 
degree  of  folly  to  set  the  means  in  a  higher  rank  of 
esteem  than  the  accomplished  end.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  brickmaker  is  a  more  useful  member  of 
society  than  the  architect  who  employs  him.  The 
usefulness  of  the  brickmaker  is  acknowledged,  but  the 
rank  of  him  and  of  the  architect  are  very  different.  No 
man  deserves  better  of  mankind,  than  he  who  has  the 
art  of  opening  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  and  in- 
struction by  means  of  the  senses." 

Without  professing  to  agree  with  Sir  Joshua  in  his 
opinion  of  what  constitutes  the  end  of  himian  life,  we 
may  certainly  allow  that  inteUectual  enjoyments  de- 
serve a  much  higher  place  in  the  estimate  of  happiness 
than  those  which  we  onlv  have  in  common  with  the 
selfish,  the  gross,  or  the  illiterate.  Whatever  tends 
to  enlarge  the  contracted  mind,  or  to  contribute  to 
the  rational  enjoyment  of  those  who  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  intellect,  is  of  sterling  importance  to  ^o- 
cietv:  the  arts  and  the  sciences  have  manifestly  such 
a  tendency,  and  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  deserving  of 
encouragement ;  but  they  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
considered  as  the  ends  of  creation,  if  happiness  be  sup- 
posed to  be  its  object,  more  than  those  pursuits  with 
which  Sir  Joshua  has  contrasted  them.  Were  it  so, 
the  man  of  taste  and  the  philosopher  would  have 
better  security  for  happiness  themselves,  and  would 
contribute  much  more  to  the  happiness  of  others,  than 
we  find  to  be  consistent  with  fgact ;  and  woidd  mono* 
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polise  a  greater  share  of  human  enjoTment  than  appears 
to  have  been  intended  for  their  portion. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1774,  the  Society  of 
Arts  are  said  to  have  passed  the  resolution,  that  a 
series  of  historical  and  allegorical  pictures  should  be 
painted  by  the  most  approved  artists  of  the  kingdom, 
to  decorate  their  new  room  in  the  Adeiphi.  It  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  eight  historical  and  two 
allegorical  subjects;  the  former  to  be'  ilhistrative  of 
British  history. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  exhibition  of  these 
works  were  to  be  appropriated,  for  a  limited  time,  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  artists  employed,  of  whom  the 
selection  was  aa  follows : — ^The  historical  painters  were 
to  have  been  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kauff- 
man.  West,  Cipriani,  Barry,  Wright,  Mortimer,  and 
Dance :  the  allegorical  designs  to  be  executed  by  Penny 
and  Bx)mney. 

Sir  Joshua,  however,  after  some  deliberation,  thought 
proper  to  decline  the  proposal;  and  the  rooms  have 
since  been  decorated,  as  b  weU  known,  by  Barry, 
solely. 

Barry  had  then  completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  in  England ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  friendship  which  had  been  always  expressed, 
and  always  manifested,  towards  him  by  Reynolds,  he 
had  latterly  made  but  an  ungratefrd  return  for  it,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  resent- 
ment and  caprice  for  which  Sir  Joshua  never  gave  him 
any  cause ;  but  which,  perhaps,  as  Northcote  has  ob- 
9erved,  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the  petty  jealousy 
which  he  felt  at  Sir  Joshua's  having  painted  a  portrait  of 
Burke,  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale. 

While  in  Italy,  Barry  expressed  himself  grateful  for 
the  sensible  and  well-timed  advice  of  Sir  Joshua ;  and 
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it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  profited  much  by  it, 
for  there  are  few  who  have  pursued  their  art  with  more 
enthusiasm  or  more  industry  than  he  did  ;  but  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
which  rendered  him  peculiarly  impatient  of  advice,  and, 
indeed,  of  remarks  of  anv  kind  connected  with  him- 
self,  was  restrained  by  the  difference  of  rank  in  the  art 
which  existed  between  him  and  Reynolds.  There  is 
no  sense  of  rivalship  between  student  and  preceptor; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  Barry  in  after  life  re« 
garded  Sir  Joshua,  and  all  those  who  were  qualified  to 
enter  the  Hsts  with  him,  had  not  then  begun  to  display 
itself.  The  hostile  feeling  was  probably  in  a  great 
measure  strengthened  by  the  comparison  between  his 
own  scanty  means  of  existence  and  the  afiliuent  cir- 
cumstances of  Reynolds ;  he  felt  that  the  department 
of  art  which  he  professed  was  entitled  to  more  en- 
couragement than  it  received  in  his  hands ;  and  might 
also  have  imagined  that  Sir  Joshua's  success  was 
greater  than  a  portrait-painter  merited,  and  have  thought 
himself  defrauded  of  his  right  to  pubUc  favour  by  one 
who  should  have  ranked  as  his  inferior. 

Whatever  were  the  causes  of  Barry's  hostility,  they 
continued  till  the  death  of  its  object  dissolved  it ;  and 
then  the  kindly  fediags  of  the  man — ^for  he  had  them — 
took  place  of  the  jealousy  and  the  pride  of  the  artist. 

In  his  sixth  Lecture,  read  at  the  Academy,  in  his 
department  as  Professor  of  Painting,  Barry  freely  be- 
stowed some  well-deserved  encomiiuns  on  Sir  Joshua, 
about  twelve  months  after  his  decease;  and  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Thomond,  who  inherited  by  her  uncle's  will 
the  greater  part  of  Reynolds's  property,  presented  him, 
in  token  of  acknowledgment,  the  chair  in  which  Sir 
Joshua  placed  his  sitters. 

"  Alas !  this  chair,"  said  Barry,  in  reply,  "  that  had 
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stich  a  ^oriouB  career  of  fortune,  instrumental  as  it 
has  been  in  giving  the  most  advantageous  stabiHtv  to 
the  otherwise  fleeting,  perishable  graces-  of  a  Lady 
Sarah  Bunbury  or  a  Waldegrave,  or  in  perpetuating 
the  negligent  honest  exterior  of  the  authors  of  the 
Rambler,  the  Traveller,  and  almost  every  one  to  whom 
the  public  admiration  gave  a  currency  for  abilities, 
beauty,  rank,  or  fashion ! 

"The  very  chair  that  is  immortalised  in  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Tragic  Muse,  where  it  will  have  as  mndi 
celebrity  as  the  chair  of  Pindar,  which  for  so  many 
ages  was  shown  in  the  porch  at  Olympia ! — ^this  chair 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  rest  well  satisfied  with 
the  reputation  it  has  gained ;  and  although  its  present 
possessor  may  not  be  enabled  to  grace  it  with  any  new 
ornament,  yet  it  can  surely  count  upon  finding  a  most 
affectionate  reverential  conservator,  whilst  God  shall 
permit  it  to  remain  under  his  care." 

In  the  year  1799,  Sir  Joshua  contributed  to  the  de- 
coration of  the  new  apartments  of  the  Academy  at 
Somerset  House,  by  executing  a  picture  for  the  hand- 
some ceiling  of  the  library.  The  subject  of  the  work 
is  a  beautiful  personification  of  the  Theory  of  Painting ; 
in  her  hand  is  a  scroll  with  the  following  inscription : — 
"  Theory  is,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  nature,"— a 
definition,  says  Northcote,  quite  in  unison  with  the 
general  principle  so  ably  maintained  by  the  painter 
throughout  his .  discourses.  To  the  Council-room  Sir 
Joshua  also  contributed  the  portraits  of  his  Majesty 
George  III.,  and  that  of  his  royal  consort.  His  own 
portrait  also  occupies  a  prominent  place  there,  represent- 
ing him  as  attired  in  his  favourite  costume— the  cap  and 
gown  peculiar  to  his  honorary  degree. 

The  same  year  terminated  the  mortal  career  of 
Garriick ;  whose  fame  will  descend  to  posterity,  with  that 
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of  Eemble  and  Siddons,  through  many  succeeding  ge- 
nerations ;  and  when  the  talents  of  the  actor  shall  cease 
to  be  appreciated,  his  name  will  still  remun  to  claim  the 
glory  which  attached  to  them. 

Garrick  continued  to  act  till  a  late  period  of  his  life ; 
and  when  the  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Sir  J  bshua 
as  extraordinary,  since  his  fame  had  been  long  esta- 
blished and  his  fortune  was  made,  the  experience  which 
Reynolds  had  acquired  of  human  nature  suggested, 
"that  it  was  necessary  for  Garrick  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  popularity,  and  to  keep  up  his  import- 
ance with  the  great,  who  soon  neglect  and  forget  those 
who  cease  to  be  the  tO¥m  talk,  however  eminent  thev 
may  have  bee9.'* 

In  this  year.  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  previously  raised 
bis  price  to  thirty-five  g^uineas  for  a  head,  now  extended 
it  to  fifty,  at  which  it  continued  during  the.  remainder 
of  his  life.  "His  rapidly  accumulating  fortune,"  says 
Northcote,  "was. not,  however,  for  his  sole  enjoyment; 
be  still  felt  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  had  many 
objects  of  bounty  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  friend 
Johnson ;  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  in  this  year  to  Mrs. 
Fiozzi,  inquires, '  Will  master  give  me  any  thing  for  my 
poor  neighbours?  I  have  had  from  Sir  Joshua  and 
Mr.  Str^han.' " 

.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  lyas 
habitjoally  parsimonious  and  avaricious ;  but  when  Gains- 
borough asked  him  sixty  guineas  for  his  celebrated 
jucture  of  "The  Girl  and  Figs,"  Sir  Joshua  liberally 
paid  him  down  a  hundred,  observing  that  the  merit  of 
the  work  entitled  him  to  more  than  he  asked  for  it. 
"Malice  \^  charged  him  with  avarice."  says  a  con- 
temporary artist,  Mr.  Dayes,  "  probably  from  his  not 
having  be^  prodigal,  like  too  many  of  his  profession. 
His  offer  to  me  proves  the  contrary. — ^At  the  tune  that  I 
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made  the  draKrings  of  the  King,  at  St.  Pttol's,  after  hk 
illness,  Reynolds  comi^limented  me  handsomely  on 
teeing  them,  and  afterwards  observedi  that  the  labour 
bestowed  most  have  been  such  that  I  could  not  be  re- 
munerated by  selling  them ;  but  if  I  would  publish  them 
myself,  he  would  lend  me  the  money  necessary,  and 
engage  to  get  a  handsome  subscription  among  the 
nobihtv." 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  what  candour  will 
term  liberality,  wc  may  subjoin  a  little  anecdote  recorded 
bv  Northcote : — 

"An  artist,"  he  says,  "of  considerable  merit,  with 
a  large  and  increasing  fimiily,  was  reduced  at  one  time 
so  yery  low  in  his  circumstances,  that  he  could  not 
venture  out  without  danger  of  being  arrested.  Sir 
Joshua,  haying  accidentally  heard  of  his  situation,  im- 
mediately hurried  to  his  residence,  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  report :  when  he  arriyed  there,  the  unfor- 
tunate artist  told  bim  all  the  melancholy  particulars  of 
hb  lot:  adding,  that  40/.  would  enable  him  to  com- 
pound with  his  creditors.  After  some  little  further 
conyersation.  Sir  Joshua  took  his  leaye,  assuring  the 
distressed  man  that  he  would  do  something  for  him; 
and  when  he  wiks  bidding  him  adieu,  he  took  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  with  warmth, 
hurried  off  with  that  kind  of  triumph  in  his  heart  which 
the  exalted  of  human  kind  only  experience ;  whilst  the 
astonished  artist  found  that  he  had  left  in  his  grasp  a 
bank-note  of  100/.  Of  such  traits  of  beneyolence,"  his 
biographer  adds,  "  many  other  instances  might  certainly 
be  recorded," 

It  has  been  suggested  in  a  recent  publication,  that 
Sir  Joshua  "  could  afford  to  be  liberal ;"  but  experience 
win  conyince  us  that  they  who  haye  the  means  of  in- 
dulging a  beneydent    feeling,  haye   not    always    the 
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inclinatioii  to  do  so ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  often  ob- 
served in  our  own  time,  as  it  has  been  at  more  remote 
periods,  that  "  the  desire  of  amassing  increates  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  wealth.  If  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  judging  correctly  have  united  in  as- 
suring us  that  Reynolds  was  benevolent,  it  q)pears  to 
be  unnecessary  to  look  for  other  motives,  by  which  he 
might  possibly  have  been  influenced,  than  those  by 
which  benevolence  is  usually  excited;  and  it  seems  to 
be  unreasonable  to  assign  as  its  cause,  that  which  will 
fail  to  account  for  it. 

It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  first  began  to  exhibit  in  Somerset 
House;  for  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  apartments 
were  completed,  which  had  been  for  some  years  in 
progress  for  their  accommodation.  On  this  occasion 
the  critics  of  the  day  were  diffuse  in  their  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  the  new  establishment.  One  of 
them  has  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"The  excellence  to  which  the  arts  have  arisen,  in 
England,  call  particularly  on  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  progress  of  the  Academy  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
though  this  is  only  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence,  it 
has  already  made  Great  Britain  the  seat  of  the  arts ; 
and  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  it  rivals,  if 
it  does  not  excel,  all  other  schools  in  Europe.  In  all 
ages  the  progress  of  the  arts  to  excellence  has  been 
slow  and  gradual ;  but  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Britain,  that  it  has  broke  through 
the  fetters  witii  which  similar  institutions  have  here- 
tofore been  confined,  and  by  one  rapid  stride  has 
obtained  the  pre-eminence  of  all  competitors." 

Sir  Joshua's  ofiferings  to  this  exhibition  were  —  his 
portrait  of  Miss  Beauclerc,  in  the  character  of  Spen- 
cer's Una,    and    his  emblematical  figure    of   Justice; 
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painted  as  a  model  far  tbe  wiiMiow  which  Mr.  Jarvis 
was  then  executing  at  Oxford.  To  these  were  added 
his  portnito  of  Gibhon,  of  Lady  Beaonumt,  Lord  Choi- 
mondeley,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  receipts 
of  this  year,  says  Northcote,  exceeded  the  earn  of 
3000/. 

From  1769  to  1780,  the  Exhibitions  produced,  at  an 
average,  about  1500/.  The  receipts  in  1780  amounted 
to  more  than  3000/. ;  and  those  of  1796  exceeded  that 
sum,  being  the  year  of  the  greatest  receipt,  says  Ma- 
lone,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  Academy,  They 
have  since,  we  believe,  averaged  more  than  3000/.,  and 
are  said  to  have  oocasicmallv  exceeded  four  thousand. 

The  rapid  progress  of  art,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  national  taste,  may  be  supposed  to  have  greatly 
contributed  to  increase  the  receipts  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  varietv  observable  in  the  annual  exhibitions 
could  scarcelv  fiul  to  be  a  source  of  attraction.  At 
present  there  is  soarcdy  a  department  in  the  art  whidi 
is  not  occupied  by  painters  of  talent ;  and  some  of  them 
have  carried  the  brandies  which  they  profess  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  has  ever  been  attained  by  others. 
If  the  Arts  were  more  ccmsidered  by  the  Government  of 
the  country  as  objects  of  national  importance,  and  more 
frequently  introduced  in  public  discussions  as  subjects  of 
national  interest,  they  would  probably  receive  the  only 
stimulus  which  is  wanting  in  thdr  present  state  of  general 
improvement. 

.  The  patronage  conferred  by  individuals  on  Art  is  as 
cxtoisive  in  its  range  as  it  is  honourable  to  those  who 
difiuse  it,  and  beneficial  to  the  artists  who  experience 
it.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  national  encourage- 
ment :  if  the  state  will  not  show  that  it  partakes  in  the 
interest  excited;  if  it  wiU  not  take  the  lead  in  the 
patronage  of  Art,  ana  establish  its  importance  as  a 
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national  benefit,  as  an  object  entitled  to  national  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  there  stiU  remain  an 
obstacle  to  its  further  advancement,  which  nothing  can 
effectnally  remove. 

Thit  patronage  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  libera% 
extended  to  the  Arts  and  the  Artists  of  the  ooimtrv 
ever  since  the  esfeabliafament  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and 
they  hans  oertwnty  derived  iffoparti0D«te  .dvuita;^  a^ 
importance  from  the  operation  of  so  powerful  an  un- 
pulse.  But  the  Royal  protection  has  not  been  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
the  King  may  be  said  to  have  extended  to  the  Arts 
Ae  liberal  patronage  of  the  highest  individual  in  the 
nation,  in  which  the  nation  itself  has  not  participated. 
If  Great  Britain  shoidd  be  destined  to  see  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  united  with  the  Sovereign  in  the  patron- 
age of  art,  it  will  prove  to  the  world  that  the  residt  of 
such  encouragement  is  worthy  of  the  means  employed 
to  promote  it;  and  the  Arts  will  be  placed  upon  the 
only  foundation  which  can  raise  them  above  the  vicis- 

0 

flitudes  of  caprice,  and  secure  to  them  a  permanent 
establishment. 

"  Surely,  in  concerns  of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  the  considerations  of  petty  economy — ^for  the 
demurrings  of  estimate  and  calculation :  there  is  an 
expense  which  enriches  and  adorns  a  state,  and  an 
economy  which  impoverishes  and  degrades  it.  The  one 
is  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  merchant,  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  who  calculates  on  the 
broad  scale  of  profit  and  loss,  comprehends  remote  ad- 
vantages, combines  complicated  operations,  and  pours 
out  his  funds  with  apparent  profusion  through  a  thou- 
sand outiets  of  hazardous  adventure,  —  secure  in  the 
general  result  of  his  principles,  and  calmly  tracing  the 
progress  of   his  interests  through  all  their  circuitous 
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channelB  of  return :  the  other  is  the  short-sighted  so- 
Kcitude  of  the  pedler,  whose  ideas  are  confined  to 
his  counter — who,  incapable  of  generalised  views  or 
extended  operations,  sees  not  beyond  the  first  links 
oi  vulgar  advantage,  but  casting  up  in  his  terrified 
imagination  the  paltry  items  of  daily  disbursement,  suffers 
the  apprehensions  of  expense  to  overcome  the  hopes  of 
profit,  till  he  has  neither  understanding  to  speculate  nor 
spirit  to  adventure." 

"  It  is  the  policy  of  a  great  nation  to  be  liberal  and 
magnificent;  to  be  free  of  her  rewards,  splendid  in 
her  establishments,  and  gorgeous  in  her  public  works. 
These  are  not  the  expenses  that  sap  and  mine  the 
foundations  of  public  prosperity,  that  break  in  upon 
the  capital,  or  lay  waste  the  income  of  a  state;  they 
may  be  said  to  arise  in  her  most  enlightened  views  of 
general  advantage ;  to  be  amongst  her  best  and  most 
profitable  speculations;  they  produce  large  returns  of 
respect  and  consideration  from  our  neighbours  and 
competitors  —  of  patriotic  exultation  amongst  ourselves ; 
they  make  men  proud  of  their  country,  and,  from 
priding  in  it,  prompt  in  its  defence;  they  play  upon 
all  the  chords  of  generous  feeling,  elevate  us  above  the 
animal  and  the  machine,  and  make  us  triumph  in  the 
powers  and  attributes  of  man." 

"  What  expense  can  be  more  gracious,  more  becom- 
ing, more  popular  ?  can  tend  more  directly  "  to  bless 
him  that  giveth  and  him  who  receiveth,"  than  that 
which  is  directed  to  adorn  and  dignify  our  country — 
which  does  honour  to  her  valour  and  her  virtue — which 
calls  forth  the  energies  of  her  genius^  and  directs  them 
to  the  celebration  of  her  feone  ?"  * 

We  have  noticed  the  receipts  of  the  Roval  Academy 

*  Eactract  from  the  Preface  of  Shoe's  Rhymes  on  Art. 
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as  resulting  from  the  profits  of  the  axmual  exhibitions; 
and  as  the  public  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
objects  on  which  they  are  employed,  a  brief  statement 
of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable,  and  we  give  it  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  household,  in  an  establishment  like  that 
of  Somerset  House,  are  not  of  inconsiderable  amount, 
and  these  are  wholly  defrayed  by  the  Academy.  But 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  schools  are  of  a  much 
more  extensive  nature,  and  they  are  as  permanent  as 
those  of  the  household.  The  students  of  the  Academy 
are  provided  with  an  ample  collection  of  casts  from  the 
best  antique  statues,  from  which  they  may  study  night 
and  day  under  the  gi^dance  and  instruction  of  the 
keeper,  an  artist  of  talent,  appointed  chiefly  for  this 
purpose,  who  receives  a  salary  from  the  Bx)yal  Academy. 
There  is  also  a  school  for  the  study  of  nature  from 
living  models,  the  expenses  of  which  are  considerable, 
and,  like  those  of  the  antique  academy,  admit  of  no 
intermissian. 

There  are  professors  appointed  in  the  several  branches 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy,  and  per- 
spective, who  are  bound  to  dehver  periodical  lectures 
to  the  students  on  the  subjects  connected  with  their 
respective  appointments,  and  eacli  pf  these  has  a  salary 
from  the  Academy.  Added  to  these,  there  are  the 
salaries  of  the  secretary  and  librarian,  and  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  a  weU-famished  library,  to 
which  the  students  have  constant  access.  There  are 
annual  and  biennial  prizes  distributed  regularly  to  the 
successfal  candidates  in  painting,  sculpture,  drawmg, 
and  architecture,  for  which  any  student  may  offer 
himself,  and  which  consist  of  gold  and  silver  medals, 
and  books  on  the  subject  of  art,  which  are  handsomely 
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bound  for  the  oocaaion.  All  these  are  not  famished 
at  a  trifling  expense,  and  the  Academy  provide  for  it 
annoallr. 

w 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  encouragement,  there  are 
constantly  two  of  the  students  in  Italy,  where  they 
are  entitled  to  remain  for  three  years,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Academy,  from  whom  they  receive  an 
allowance  of  100/,  a  year,  besides  a  sum  which  is 
amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  their  travelling  expenses, 
as  well  in  returning  as  in  going  abroad.  The  students 
sent  to  Italy  are  selected  from  those  who,  have  pre- 
viously obtained  the  gold  medal  either  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture. 

To  all  these  advantages  students  are  admitted  with- 
out any  expense  whatever  to  themselves,  and  the 
nimiber  received  by  the  Academy  is  subject  to  no 
limitation. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  considerable  sum 
must  be  necessarily  devoted  to  the  objects  already  enu- 
merated ;  but  it  is  regularly  set  apart  by  the  Academy 
for  these  purposes  from  the  funds  which  result  from 
the  profits  of  the  annual  exhibitions.  These  expenses 
are  constant  and  permanent,  but  there  are  others  in- 
curred by  the  Academy,  which  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  meet.  There 
are  pensions  for  the  widows  of  such  members  of  the 
Academy  as  may  not  have  been  able  to  provide  for 
them;  and  allowances  to  such  of  the  members  them- 
selves to  whom  age  and  infirmity,  or  the  pressure  of 
misfortune,  may  have  rendered  such  assistance  ne- 
cessary. The  charitable  donations  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy to  artists  not  belonging  to  their  body,  or  their 
families,  are  at  the  same  time  very  considerable ;  and 
for  these  they  are  only  enabled  to  provide  by  the  over- 
plus which  may  have  been   left  in  their  hands  after 
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paying  the  current  expenses  enumerated,  so  that  any 
dimmution  in  the  annnal  receipt  mnst  necessarily  limit 
these  acts  of  benevolence. 

There  are  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  Academy 
which  might  be  added  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but 
enough  has  been  already  stated  to  prove,  that  the  fands 
which  are  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions are  not  wasted  on  objects  of  trivial  import- 
ance, or  suffered  to  remain  unemployed  with  advantage. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  a  body  of  artists  sup- 
port, by  the  profits  of  their  own  exertions,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  government  of  the  country 
or  from  any  other  quarter  whatever,  the  only  efficient 
school  of  art  in  the  kingdom  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  students,  and  unite  in  the  endeavour  to 
encourage  rising  merit,  and  to  call  forth  the  talent  of 
those  who  may  eventually  become  formidable  rivals  to 
themselves ;  we  are  bound  to  applaud  the  liberality  of 
sentiment  and  disinterested  public  spirit  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  has,  in  truth,  effected  more  for  the 
arts  of  the  country  than  the  splendid  establishments 
which  other  nations  have  founded  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  their  respective  governments. 

Sir  Joshua  delivered  two  discourses  in  the  year  1780  ; 
the  first  of  which  he  gave  on  the  1 6th  October,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  in  its  present  state. 

He  was  busily  employed  at  this  time,  and  for  several 
successive  years,  in  completing  his  designs  for  the  ce- 
lebrated painted  window,  in  new  College  Chapel  at 
Oxford.  In  the  lower  range  of  thia  structure  there 
were  seven  compartments,  each  of  twelve  ffeet  in 
height  and  three  in  width,  which  were  decorated  with 
the  allegorical  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  and  three 
christian  virtues,  —  Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice, 
Prudence,  Faiths  Hope,  and  Charity.     The  fig^ures  are 
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accompanied  by  their  several  attnbutea ;   and  they  aze 
all  single,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  one,  in 
which  Charity  is  personified  with  an  attendant  group 
of  children.      Above  this,  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  bv 
eighteen,  is  "  The  Nativity/'  a  composition  of  thirteen 
figures,  in  which  Northcote  remarks,  "  that  Sir  Joshua 
had  great  advantage  over  Correggio,  who,  in  his  cele- 
brated '  Notte,'  introduces  no  light  in  the  painting,  but 
that  which   proceeds  from  the   infant  Saviour.      The 
idea  is  grand,"  he  continues,  "  though  not  of  Correg- 
gio's  invention ;  and  Sir  Joshua  judiciously  adopted  it  on 
this  occasion,   because,  firom  the  transparent  medium 
on  which  the  composition  is  painted,  the  light  actually 
proceeds  from  that  part  from  which  the  painter  eap^ 
poses  it  to  emanate.      Reynolds  cannot,  however,  be 
said  to  have  ccpied  it ;  for  lus  execution,  both  in  mmmer 
and  circwnsttmce"  continues  Northcote,  " gives  it  the 
effect  of  novelty." 

The  design  for  this  work  was  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  for  1200  g^uineajs,  and  was  unfor- 
tunatelv  burnt  at  Belvoir  Castle,  with  manv  other 
admirable  performances ;  those  of  *'  The  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues" were  left  by  Sir  Joshua  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Thomond. 

The  execution  of  the  window  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Jarvis,  an  eminent  painter  pn  glass,  whp  was  also  em- 
ployed pn  similar  occasions  by  West ;  his  portrait, 
with  that  of  Sir  Joshua  himself,  is  introduced  in  the 
picture  of  "  The  Nativity,"  they  are  both  represented 
as  shepherds. 

It  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  distri- 
bute the  figures  in  different  parts  of  the  chapel;  but 
this  idea  was  judiciously  opposed  by  Su*  Joshua,  who 
prevailed  on  the  parties  concerned  to  have  the  west 
window  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  whole.      Two 
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of  his   letters,  illuBtratiye   of  this   subject,  have  been 
qi)oted  by  Mr.  Malone.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the  Society  have 
determined  to  place  aU  our  works  together  in  the  west 
window,  to  make  one  complete  whole,  instead  of  being 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  chapel.  In  my 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jervais  about  it,  he  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  change  the  stone-work  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  make  a  principal  predominant  space 
in  the  centre,  without  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
]iroduce  a  great  efiect.  As  Mr.  Jervais  is  now  at  Ox- 
ford, I  need  add  no  more :  I  have  already  explained  to 
him  how  much  I  wished  that  this  alteration  might  be 
practicable." 

In  the  subsequent  letto*,  he  says, — "  Supposing  this 
scheme  to  take  place"  (the  alteration  j»'oposed  above), 
"  my  idea  is  to  paint,  in  the  great  space  in  the  centre, 
'  Christ  in  the  Manger,'  on  the  principle  that  Correggio 
has  done  it,  in  the  famous  picture  called  the  '  Notte,' 
making  all  the  Kght  proceed  from  Christ.     The  tricks  ot 
the  art,  as  they  may  be  called,  seem  to  be  more  pro- 
perly adapted  to  glass  painting  than  any  other  Idnd. 
The  middle  space  will  be  filled  with  the  Virgin,  Christ, 
Joseph,  and  Angels;    the  two   smaller  parts  on  each 
side  I  shall  fill  with  the  Shepherds  coming  to  wor- 
ship, and  the  seven   divisions  below  with  the  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope,   and  Charity,  and  the  four   Cardinal 
Virtues,   which  will  make   a  proper    rustic    base,   or 
foundation,  for  the   support   of  the  Christian  religion, 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  chance  has  pre- 
sented to  us  materials  so  well  adapted  to  our  purpose 
that  if  we  had  the  whole  window  of  our  own  invention 
and   contrivance,  we   should  not,  probably,  have   suc- 
ceeded better." 

VOL.  I.  B 
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In  July,  1781,  Sir  Joshua  made  a  tour  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  to  Hclland,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Metcalfe  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  celebrated 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  The 
account  of  this  journey  will  be  found  among  his  writ- 
ings, containing  renuu'ks  on  the  pictures  preserved  in 
the  various  churches  and  cabinets  which  he  visited. 
To  these  he  has  subjoined  a  very  masterly  character 
of  Rubens. 

As  many  of  the  works  of  Rubens,  and  other  masters 
of  the  Flemish  school,  were  to  be  sold  in  1783,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppression  of  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
ligious and  monastic  estabhshments  in  the  Netherlands 
Sir  Joshua  made  another  journey  to  Flanders,  and  laid 
out  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  pictures,  many 
of  wMch  were  of  considerable  value.  On  viewing  the 
works  of  Rubens  a  second  time,  they  appeared  to  him 
much  colder  in  tone  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
he  could  not  at  first  account  for  this  circumstance; 
'*but  he  afterwards  recollected,*'  says  Mr^  Malone, 
"  that  when  he  first  saw  them  he  had  his  note-book  in 
his  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  short  re- 
marks, and  imagined  that  as  the  eye  passed  quickly 
from  the  paper  to  the  pictures,  the  colours  derived  a 
greater  degree  of  richness  and  warmth  fi'om  the  con- 
trast than  they  subsequently  appeared  to  possess  when 
viewed  without  this  foil."  Sir  Joshua's  observation  ap-. 
pears  to  be  reasonable;  but  we  should  feel  more  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Northcote»  who 
thinks  it  probable  that  Reynolds  had  improved  in  the 
interim,  and  that  his  second  impression  was  on  that 
account  less  favourable.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
he  remarks  that  Sir  Joshua,  on  his  first  return  from 
the  Netherlands,  thought    his    own    pictures  wanted 
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force ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  afterwards  painted 
with  greater  depth  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 

It  may  also  be  suggested,  that  the  first  impression 
which  is  left  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  many  of 
Rabens's  pictures  is  generally  the  most  favourable :  for 
when  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  painter  are 
familiar  to  us,  we  are  left  more  at  liberty  to  criticise 
the  works  with  which  we  may  at  first  sight  have  been 
dazzled,  and  there  are  few  of  the  productions  of  this 
great  master  which  are  free  from  serious  imperfec- 
tions.* 

At  this  period  Sir  Joshua  composed  the  elaborate 
notes  with  which  he  has  illustrated  Mr.  Mason's  trans- 
lation of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  which,  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  author  was  induced  to  complete 
by  the  offer  which  Reynolds  made  of  contributrng  to 
the  work.     It  was  published  shortly  afterwards. 

In  the  exhibition  of  1781-,  Sir  Joshua's  "  Thais,"  and 
his  splendid  composition  of  **  The  Death  of  Dido,"  drew 
immense  crowds  to  Somerset  House,  and  excited  uni- 
versal admiration  and  applause.  Every  picture,  indeed, 
that  he  exhibited,  appeared  to  increase  his  reputation ; 
and  though  he  had  already  effected  so  much,  he  never 


«  "  While  at  Antwerp,"  observes  Northcote,  **  Sir  Joshua  took 
particular  notice  of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  De  Gree,  who 
hud  exhibited  considerable  talent  as  a  painter.  His  father  was  a 
tailor,  and  he  himself  had  been  intended  for  some  clerical  office, 
but  having  formed  a  different  opinion  of  his  religion  than  was  in- 
tended, from  the  books  put  into  his  hands  by  an  Abb^,  who  was 
his  patron,  it  was  discovered  that  he  would  not  do  for  a  priest, 
and  the  Abb^  therefore  articled  him  to  Gerrards,  an  artist  of  Ant- 
werp. Sir  Joshua  received  him  on  his  arrival  in  England  with 
much  kindness,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  pursue  his 
*trofe88ion  in  the  metropolis ;  but  De  Gree  was  unwilling  to  con- 
tent to  this,  as  he  had  been  previously  engaged  by  Mr.  Latouche 
to  proceed  to  Ireland.  Even  here  Sir  Joshua's  friendly  attentions 
did  not  cease,  for  he  actually  made  the  poor  artist  a  present  of 
50  guineas  to  fit  him  for  his  Hibernian  excursion." 

R    2 
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relaxed  in  his  study  or  his  labours,  but  seemed  to  con* 
aider  the  excellence  which  he  had  already  attained  as 
little  more  than  the  means  of  farther  advancement. 

His  noble  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  **  The  Tragic 
Muse*/'  exhibited  inth  "  the  Fortime-teller/'  in  1784, 
and  his  ''Infant  Hercules/'  painted  for  the  £mpresB 
of  Russia,  and  placed  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
exhibition  of  1788,  called  forth  repeated  bursts  of 
enthusiastic  delight. 

"  *  The  InfJAnt  Hercules,' "  says  Northcote,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  exhibition,  "  was  the  first  picture  which 
presented  itself  on  entering  the  room,  and  it  had  the 
most  splendid  effect  of  any  picture  I  ever  saw." 

Barry  also,  in  his  comments  on  Sir  Joshua,  observes  : 
— ''Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  light,  the 
force  and  vigorous  effect  of  his  picture  of  '  The  In&nt 
Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  ;'  it  possesses  all  that 
we  look  for  and  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  Rem- 
brandt, miited  to  beautiful  forms  and  to  an  elevation 
of  mind  to  which  Rembrandt  had  no  pretensions ;  the 
prophetical  agitation   of    Tiresias  and  Juno,  enveloped 

*  This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  on 
which  Sir  Joshua  inscribed  his  natne,  as  if  content  to  risk  his 
claims  to  the  admiration  of  future  ages  on  the  single  example  of 
his  matchless  skill.  It  was  written  on  part  of  the  drapery,  and 
on  looking  at  the  picture  in  its  finished  state,  Mrs.  Siddons 
stooped  down  to  examine  what  she  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of 
classic  embroidery,  but  which  she  found  to  be  Sir  Joshua's  signa- 
ture. She  turned  to  the  artist,  on  remarking  the  circumstance, 
and  Reynolds  immediately  observed — "  I  could  not  lose  the  honour 
which  this  opportunity  offered  me  of  transmitting  my  name  to 
posterity  on  the  hem  of  your  garment." 

When  the  group  representing  Lady  Gockbum  and  her  children, 
exhibited  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1775,  was  first  brought  into  the  great 
room  at  Somerset  House,  all  the  artists  then  present  were  so  much 
struck  with  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  splendour  of  effect,  that 
they  testified  their  approbation  of  its  merits  by  loud  and  simuU 
taneotts  applause. 
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with  clouds,  hanging  over  the  scene,  like  a  black  pesti- 
lence, can  never  be  too  much  admired,  and  are,  indeed, 
truly  sublime." 

On  receiving  this  commission  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  "  Sir  Joshua  debated  long  with  himself,"  con- 
tmues  Northcote,  **  on  what  subject  to  fix  which  might 
he  complimentary  to  the  Empress  ;  and  at  first  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  would  paint  the  procession  of  our 
great  Queen  Elizabeth  when  she  visited  her  camp  at 
Tilbury,  in  the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  inva- 
sion. But  at  last  he  made  choice  of  '  The  Infant 
Hercules  overcoming  the  Serpents  when  in  his  cradle/ 
as  the  most  fit,  in  allusion  to  the  great  difficulties  which 
the  Empress  had  to  encoimter  in  the  civilisation  of  her 
empire,  arising  from  the  rude  state  in  which  she  found 
it.  This  picture  he  finished ;  it  was  a  large  and  grand 
composition,  and,  in  respect  to  beauty,  colour,  and  ex- 
pression, was  equal  to  any  picture  known  in  the  world. 
The  middle^  group,  which  received  the  principal  tight, 
was  exquisite  in  the  highest  degree." 

Whether  the  compliment  was  ever  explained  to  the 
Empress  is  uncertain :  but  soon  after  the  picture  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburgh,  Coimt  Woronzow,  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  waited  on  Sir  Joshua  to  inform  him 
that  the  work  had  been  received,  with  two  sets  of  his 
Discourses,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  Engtii^,  which 
had  been  sent  with  the  picture  by  desire  of  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty.  At  the  same  time  he  detivered  a  gold 
box  to  Sir  Joshua  (on  which  was  the  Empress's  por- 
trait, enriched  with  very  large  di&^onds),  containing  a 
highly  complimentary  letter  written  by  Catherine  with 
hor  own  hand.  The  ambassador  also  left  with  Sir 
Joshua  a  copy  of  the  following  directions  to  him- 
uelf : — 
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"  MoNS.  Lb  tCoMTB  WoRONZow. — ^I  have  read, 
and  I  may  say,  with  the  greatest  avidity,  those  dis- 
courses pronounced  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  London 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  that  illustrious  artist 
sent  me  with  his  picture :  in  both  productions  one  may 
easily  trace  a  most  elevated  genius. 

"I  recommend  to  you  to  ^ve  my  thanks  to  Sir 
Joshua,  and  to  remit  him  the  box  I  send  as  a  testimony 
of  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  perusal  of  his  Dis- 
courses has  given  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  as, 
perhaps,  the  best  work  that  ever  was  written  on  the 
subject. 

**  My  portrait,  which  is  on  the  cover  of  the  box,  is 
of  a  composition  made  at  my  Hermitage,  where  they 
are  now  at  work  about  impressions  on  the  stones  foimd 
there. 

"  I  expect  you  will  inform  me  of  .the  price  of  the 
large  picture  on  the  subject  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you  in  another  letter. 

"  Adieu — I  wish  you  well, 

(Signed)  **  Catherinb. 
"  St  Petersburgh,  March  5. 1790." 

"  The  portrait  mentioned  in  the  Imperial '  letter," 
continues  Northcote,  "was  a  basso  relievo  of  ker  Ma- 
jesty; and  Sir  Joshua's  executors  afterwards  received 
1500  guineas  for  the  painting,  which  is  now  at  St, 
Petersburgh." 

On  taking  leave  of  this  work,  Reynolds  said  to  a 
fHend:  —  "There  are  ten  pictures  under  it,  some 
better,  some  worse."  So  earnest  was  his  desire  to 
obtain  the  highest  excellence,  and  so  conspicuous  was 
his  modesty  in  commenting  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
his  practice. 

"  After  Sir  Joshua  had  finished  the  Hercules,"  con- 
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tinned  Northcote,  "  he  painted  a  very  fine  picture,  in 
the  same  style  of  colour,  on  a  three-quarter  canvass^ 
of  a  girl  sleeping,  resting  with  her  head  on  her  arm. 
This  was  one  of  his  richest  performances,  and  was  in 
the  exhibition  of  1787,  when  Mr.  Opie  and  myself 
were  the  managers  for  arranging  the  pictures ;  and 
we  found  great  difficulty  in  placing  it,  being  so  power- 
ful in  its  effect  that  it  seemed  to  annihilate  every  other 
picture  that  was  near  it,  and  the  conspicuous  part  of  the 
room  that  was  before  desu*able  was  no  longer  so  for  any 
picture  when  seen  near  his." 

If  an  artist  could  begin  his  life  over  again,  and  re- 
commence with  new  vigour  the  study  of  his  profession 
where  the  order  of  nature  obhges  him  to  relinquish  it, 
we  might  reasonably  hope  to  draw  nearer  to  perfection, 
by  the  union  of  excellences  hitherto  uncombined  in 
the  works  of  any  single  individual,  than  genius  has 
been  destined  to  approach.  But  human  talents  has  its 
limits,  and  Reynolds  now  began  to  experience  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  possessed  it. 
In  1 782,  his  friends  were  much  alarmed  by  a  paral3rtic 
affection,  which,  after  many  years*  enjoyment  of  excel- 
lent health,  attacked  him  at  this  period.  It  was  but 
slight,  however,  and  all  traces  of  it  were  completely 
removed  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  Still  the  effects 
of  long-continued  application,  and  of  a  too  dose  con- 
finement to  his  painting  room,  were  gradually  under- 
mining Sir  Joshua's  constitution,  and  generating  slowly, 
but  surely,  the  disease  which  eventually  proved  fatal 
to  him.  An  enlargement  of  the  hver  began  to  display 
itself  in  symptoms  which,  at  first,  did  not  appear  to 
be  connected  with  it,  and  the  disorder  was  daily  gain- 
ing ground.  His  general  health  was,  however,  appa« 
rently  good,  and  he  felt  as  well  as  he  looked.  At 
sixty-eight  years  of  age  he  walked  ^ye  miles  on  tbe 
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road,  in  retunung  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  Back- 
inghamshire ;  and  we  learn  from  Malone,  who  was 
with  him  at  the  time,  that  he  did  not  stop  once  in  the 
course  of  the  walk,  and  that  he  did  not  complain  of 
the  sUghtest  uneasiness  from  the  exertion.  At  this 
time,  his  biographer  remarks,  he  had  the  appearance 
of  a  man  not  much  beyond  fifty,  and  seemed  as  likely 
to  Hve  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer  as  any  of  his  younger 
acquaintance. 

There  are  few  men  whose  conduct  through  life  has 
been  less  calculated  to  provoke  hostihty  than  that  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  they  who  stand  high  in 
public  estimation  must  be  content  to  pay  the  penalty 
incurred  by  celebrity,  which  envy  or  malice  are  ever 
ready  to  inflict.  "Among  other  attacks,"  says  Mr. 
Farington,  "which  Rejmolds  sustained,  was  a  formal 
effort  made  to  show  that  he  had  no  power  of  inven- 
tion; that  he  was  a  decided  plagiarist;  and  that  his 
designs  for  groups  of  figures  and  of  attitudes  were 
stolen,  as  it  was  termed,  from  prints  engraved  from  the 
works  of  various  masters ;  and  in  the  hope  of  lowering 
the  high  reputation  of  this  great  man,  an  artist  was  so 
iUiberal  as  to  undertake  to  prove  this  charge  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Hone,  one  of  the  Academicians,  who 
painted  portraits  in  oil,  miniature,  and  crayons,  painted 
a  large  picture  in  which  he  introduced  a  grave  person-, 
age,  surrounded  by  various  works  of  art,  and  holding 
a  wand  with  which  he  pointed  to  a  number  of  scat- 
tered prints,  and  under  them  slight  indicaticms  of  such 
of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures  as  in  design  most  resembled 
them.  The  title  which  he  gave  to  this  picture  was-^ 
ne  Conjuror.  The  principal  figure  in  the  compo- 
sition was  supposed  to  be  a  Wizard,  who  had  discovered 
by  his  skill  in  the  black  art  these  proofs  of  Sir  Joshua's 
plagiarism.     Desirous  that  his   satire   should   have   its 
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foil  effect,  the  painter  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Academy 
for  exhihition,  in  1775;  but  the  Council  "entrusted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  perceived  his 
illiberal  intention,  and  of  coin-se  rejected  the  perform- 
ance. Disappointed  here,  he  made  an  exhibition  of 
his  own  works  only,  in  which  T!&e  Conjuror  occupied 
a  principal  part;  but  this  impotent  attempt  to  Icwer 
Sir  Joshua  in  the  public  estimation,  produced  .little  or 
no  effect,"  and  Reynolds  himself  treated  the  whole 
nffsdr  with  the  most  philosophic  indifference  and  con- 
tempt. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  career  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  he  could  not,  however,  pass  over  without 
notice,  and  which  he  evidentlv  felt  verv  keenlv.  Ma- 
lone  nrfonns  us,  often  drawing  a  parallel  bet;een  the 
characters  of  LseUus  and  Reynolds,  that  "as  Lselius, 
admired  and  respected  as  he  was,  was  repulsed  from 
the  consulate,  Sir  Joshua  was,  for  a  short  time,  by  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding,  driven  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Royal  Academy."  "In  recording  this  unjust 
accusation,"  says  Farington,  "against  the  members  of 
tiie  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  for  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua,  departed  from  his 
usual  prudence  and  fidelity  of  statement."  But  Ma- 
lone, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  derived  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  from  the  statements  of  Sir 
Joshua  himself,  and  Reynolds  was  not  capable  of 
stating  a  fact  untruly,  or  Uable  to  be  influenced 
strongly  by  matters  of  ordinary  importance. 

Northcote  says,  on  this  point,  that  the  incident 
alluded  to  has  often  been  related  by  various  writers, 
according,  in  -some  measure,  to  the  feelings  which 
thev  had  in  the  business.  "I  shall  endeavour,"  he 
adds,  "to  state  the  whole  affair  as  impartially  as  pos- 
sible,  but,   according    to  my   own   conception   of   the 
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business,  \7hicl1  is  very  well  told  by  an  obscore  author 
in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  time." 

"In  the  year  1790,  probably  at  the  request  of  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  Sir  Joshua  possessed  a  very  anxious 
desire  to  procure  the  vacant  professorship  of  perspec- 
tive in  the  Academy  for  Mr.  Bonomi,  an  Italian  ar- 
chitect; and,  as  Mr.  Bonomi  had  not  yet  been  elected 
an  associate,  and,  of  course,  was  not  an  academician, 
it  became  necessary  to  raise  him  to  those  stations  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  becoming  a  professor.  The 
election  proceeded,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  was  a  competitor 
for  the  associateship  with  the  Italian  architect.  The 
numbers  on  the  ballot  proved  -equal ;  and  the  President 
gave  the  casting  vote  for  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Bonomi,  who 
was  thereby  advanced  so  far  towards  the  professcn^ship. 
On  the  vacancy  of  an  academic  seat  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Meyers,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  it  for  Mr,  Bonomi ;  but  a  spirit  of 
resistance  appeared,  owing,  I  believe,"  continues 
Northcote,*  "  to  some  misconception,  or  to  some  in* 
formality  on  the  |)art  of  Sir  Joshua,  in  producing  some 
drawings  of  Bonomi's,  and  Mr.  Fuseh  was  elected  an 
academician  by  a  majoiity  of  two  to  one.  The  Pre- 
sident then  quitted  the  chair  with  great  dissatisfBLction, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  February,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  for  twenty-one  years,  had  filled 
the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  his  country,  sent  his  resignation  to  Mr. 
Richards,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy." 

Thus  far  the  statement  of  the  fact  is  correct;  but 
there  are  circumstances  attending  it  which  have  not 
been  hitherto  explained,  and  which  will  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Sir  Joshua's  resignation  was  not  ten- 
dered in  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  election 
alone,  but  was  considered  necessary  by  the  additional 
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drcumstance  of  a  decided  personal  afiront  offered  to 
himself  by  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  by  the 
evident  preconcerted  determination  of  opposing  his 
intention,  which  appears  to  have  been  manifested  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  electors. 

The  drawings  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract 
were  intended  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Bonomi's  qualifica* 
tions  for  the  office  of  Professor  of  Perspective,  and  had 
been  received  and  hung  up,  by  order  of  the  council, 
in  the  room  where  the  election  took  place.  When 
this  order  had  passed.  Sir  Joshua  himself  gave  di- 
rections that  the  drawings  should  be  disposed  of  as 
already  stated;  and  as  it  was  not  considered  an  affair 
of  sufficient  importance  to  need  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  general  meeting,  the  members  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election  were  not  aware,  with  the 
exception  of  the  members  of  council,  that  any  such 
order  had  been  voted. 

As  Mr.  Bonomi  was  already  an  associate,  and  the 
Academy  were  supposed,  in  consequence,  to  be  ac« 
quainted  with  his  merits  as  an  s^tist,  it  was  not  abso<» 
lutely  necessary  thstt  he  should  produce  any  new  spe-» 
dmen  of  his  abilities  on  this  occasion,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  unusual  to  do  so.  The  members  who 
brought  forward  Bonomi's  opponent  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  declared  it  to  be  irregular. 
One  of  them,  accordiDgly,  demanded  of  the  President 
— ^by  whose  order  the  drawings  had  been  produced? 
Sir.  Joshua  replied,  that  he  had  himself  given  the 
order,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  had  done  so  in  consequence  of  the  order  of 
council;  but  the  member  alluded  to,  on  hearing  the 
assertion,  immediately  got  up  and  abruptly  exclaimed, 
— "  Then,  I  move  that  the  drawings  be  removed ! "  . 
He  had  friends  enough  present  to  carry  his  motion; 
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and  on  proceeding  to  the  ballot,  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Fuseli  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  votes,  and  he 
was  in  consequence  pronounced  to  be  duly  elected  an 
academician,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Bonomi. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  well  aware  from  the  result  of 
the  election,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  men- 
tioned above,  that  the  opposition  to  his  wishes  bad 
been  preconcerted,  now  quitted  the  chair,  and  retired 
from  the  meeting.  The  personal  affront  which  be  bad 
also  received,  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  him 
in  his  view  of  the  afiair,  and  he  accordingly  sent  in 
his  resignation. 

From  what  we  have  been  able  to  coHect  on  the 
subject,  these  appear  to  have  been  the  grounds  of  Sir 
Joshua's  retirement,  and  not  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  preference  shown  to  Mr.  Fuseli,  and  the  ex- 
elusion  of  Lord  Aylesford's  supposed  protege.  We 
certainly  think  that  more  respect  'was  due  to  a  Pre- 
sident, who  had  filled  the  chair  of  the  Academy  for  so 
many  years  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  Institution:  and,  that  more  consideration  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  towards  so  blameless 
and  so  respectable  an  individual  as  Sir  Joshua,  had  be 
even  been  influenced  by  some  feeling  of  partiality  to- 
wards the  rejected  member,  and  some  wish  to  oblige 
a  nobleman  of  worth  and  distinction  who  interested 
himself  in  his  welfare.* 


*  For  many  years  afterwards,  the  indiyidual  to  whom  ive  have 
alluded  made  the  Royal  Academy  the  scene  of  contention  ;  and 
his  proceedings  were,  at  one  period,  so  highly  irregular  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  royalty.  But  death  has  long  since  removed 
him  from  the  field  of  his  exploits,  and  his  latter  years  were  passed 
in  respectable  tranquillity,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  in- 
tercourse with  many  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lon^  been  at 
▼ariance. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental  endowments,  but  his 
celebrity  as  an  artist  would  never  haye  entitled  him  to  rank  very 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  council  which  was  held  shortly 
afterwards,  the  letter  which  contained  Sir  Joshua's 
resignation  formed  the  chief  subject  of  debate.  A 
letter  from  Sir  William  Chambers  to  Sir  Joshua  was 
also  read,  addressed  to  him  in  consequence  of  Sir 
William's  interview  with  the  King,  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  affair,  and  stating,  among  other  flattering  pas- 
sages, expressive  of  the  royal  approbation,  "that  his 
Majesty  would  be  happy  in  Sir  Joshua's  continuing  in 
the  President's  chair." 

Sir  Joshua's  letter  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  in 
reply,  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  he  inferred, 
from  the  very  gratifying  manner  in  which  the  royal 
pleasure  had  been  declared,  that  his  conduct  must  have 
been  hitherto  satisfactory  to  his  Majesty;  and,  if  any 
inducement  could  make  him  depart  from  his  original 
resolution,  the  wiD  of  his  Sovereign  would  prevail: 
but  that,  flattered  by  his  Majesty's  approval  to  the 
last,  there  could  be  nothing  that  was  not  perfectly 
honourable  in  his  resignation ;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  this  determination,  as  he  could  not  consistently  hold 
the  subordinate  distinction  of  Royal  Academician  after 
he  had  so  long  possessed  the  chair,  he  begged  aLso  to 
relinquish  that  honour." 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Academicians  was  now 
held,  to  confer  on  this  unfortunate  event.  The  regret 
expressed   by  the   members   was    general  and   sincere, 


high  in  his  profession  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  efforts  to  attain 
superior  authority  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  royal 
Academy  were  dictated  by  feelings  of  ambition  alone. 

Since  his  death  the  Academy  has  remained  undisturbed  by  any 
internal  dissensions, occupied  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  schools, 
and  engaged  in  no  other  contests  with  each  other  than  those  which 
result  from  a  noble  emulation  to  rival  or  surpass  their  competitors 
in  art. 
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and  a  vote  passed  unanimously,  that  "  The  thankd  of 
the  Ro3ral  Academy  be  given  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  the  able  and  attentive  manner  in  which  he  had  sc 
many  years  discharged  his  duty  as  President  of  that 
Society."  But,  as  any  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
Academy  to  alter  Sir  Joshua's  determination  appeared 
now  to  be  equally  useless  and  improper,  especially  as 
he  had  not  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Sovereign,  so 
graciously  expressed  in  the  letter  which  had  been  read, 
ic  was  determined  that  a  meeting  should  be  shortly 
called,  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  had  thus  unhappily 
occurred. 

The  proposed  meeting  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
March,  and  the  Academy,  still  moved  by  an  anxious 
desire  of  conciliating  their  late  President,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
Institution,  as  well  as  to  the  members  themselves  as 
individuals,  agreed  upon  the  following  declaration  : — 
"Resolved,  that,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  that  the  President  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  intention  of  the  council  in  directing  Mr. 
Bonomi  to  send  a  drawing  or  dra^dngs  to  the  general 
meeting,  to  evince  his  being  qualified  for  the  office  of 
professor  of  perspective ;  but  that,  the  general  meet- 
ing not  having  been  informed  of  this  new  regulation 
of  the  coimdl,  nor  having  consented  to  it,  as  the  laws 
of  the  Academy  direct,  the  generality  of  the  assembly 
judged  their  introduction  irregular,  and  consequently 
voted  for  their  being  withdrawn." 

This  resolution  was  succeeded  by  another,  which 
was  as  follows : — **  Resolved,  that  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's declared  objection  to  his  resuming  the  chair 
being  done  away,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait 
on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  requesting  him,  that,  in 
obedience  to  the   gracious    desire  of  his  Majesty^  and 
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in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Academy,  he  would 
withdraw  his  letter  of  resignation."  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  these  resolutions  he  communicated  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  by  the  following  members, — Messrs. 
West,  Copley,  Farington,  T.  Sandby,  Bacon,  Cosway, 
Catton,  and  the  Secretary. 

This  committee  accordingly  waited  upon  Sir  Joshua, 
"who  received  them,"  observes  Farington,  "with  evi- 
dent marks  of  satisfaction."  They  read  to  him  the  re- 
solution of  the  Academy,  and  stated  to  him  their  own 
and  the  general  wish  of  the  members,  that  he  would 
reconsider  his  determination,  and  consent  to  resume 
his  situation  as  President  of  an  Institution,  of  which 
his  talents  had  been  so  long  an  essential  support.  Sir 
Joshua,  in  reply,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this 
honourable  proceeding  towards  him,  and  said,  he 
should  with  great  pleasure  accede  to  their  wishes. 
He  then  invited  the  conmiittee  to  dine  with  him,  that 
day,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  he  returned  to 
his  <^ce  with  sentiments  of  the  most  cordial  amity. 
The  committee  reported  the  success  of  their  mission 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  announced,  at  the  same 
tiime,  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  their  President 
would  appear  in  his  place  the  same  evening.  Sir 
Joshua,  accordingly,  attended  the  meeting,  and  signified 
his  having  withdrawn  his  letter  of  resignation,  but 
added,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  authorised  to  re- 
sume the  chair,  until  he  had  obtained  his  Majesty's 
leave."  The  King's  gracious  permission  having  been 
received.  Sir  Joshua  appeared  in  the  President's  chair 
on  the  16th  March,  1790,  and  was  received  with  every 
possible  demonstration  of  cordiality  and  respect  by  a 
numerous  assembly  of  the  members. 

Though  the  interval  between  Sir  Joshua's  resignation 
of  the  Presidency  and  his  return  to  that  office  was 
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only  twenty-two  days,  yet,  in  that  short  period,  the 
prompt  zeal  of  his  admirers  to  offer  him  their  testi- 
monies of  respect  and  condolence  was  displayed  in 
many  complimentary  efihsions,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
The  poetical  lines  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  are  among  the 
best  of  these  compositions,  but  the  feeling  of  regret  was 
strong  and  general,  whatever  might  have  been  the  talent 
evinced  in  the  expression  of  it. 

On  the  10th  December,  in  the  same  year,  Sir  Joshua 
deUvered  his  fifteenth  and  last  Discourse,  in  which  he 
took  leave  of  the  Academy ;  and,  though  he  had  not 
actually  made  his  final  resignation  at  that  period,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation,  since  he 
observed  that  his  age  and  infirmities  made  it  prooable 
that  this  would  be  his  last  address  ;  and  that,  excluded, 
as  he  was,  from  indulging  his  imagination  in  a  distant 
and  forward  perspective  of  life,  he  trusted  that  he 
would  be  excused  from  turning  his  eyes  back  on  the 
way  that  he  had  passed.  He  then  took  an  interesting 
and  instructive  review  of  his  professional  career,  and 
detailed,  with  great  modesty  and  perspicuity,  the  means 
by  which  he  rose  to  that  high  degree  of  eminence 
which  is  now  so  universally  admitted.  On  this  inter- 
esting occasion.  Sir  Joshua  observed,  that  the  intimate 
connection  which  he  had  maintained  with  the  Roval 
Academy,  ever  since  its  establishment,  and  the  social 
duties  in  which  he  and  its  members  had  been  mutually 
engaged  for  so  many  years,  rendered  any  profession 
of  attachment  on  his  part  altogether  superfluous;  as, 
independent  of  other  causes,  such  attachment  would 
naturally  have  been  produced,  in  such  a  connection, 
by  the  influence  of  habit  alone.  He  modestly  hinted 
at  the  littie  diflTerences  which  had  arisen,  but  expressed 
his  wish  that  such  recollections  should  be  lost  among 
the  members  in  mutual  esteem  for  talents  and  acquire- 
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ments,  and  that  everv  controversv  would  be  stink  in 
general  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  that  art  which  was 
common  to  them  all.  In  parting  with  the  Academy, 
he  declared  that  he  should  remember  with  pride, 
affection,  and  gratitude,  the  support  with  which  he 
had  been  imifbrmly  honoured  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Institution;  and  that  he  should  leave  it 
with  cordial  wishes  for  its  future  concord,  and  with  a 
well  founded  hope,  that  in  that  concord  the  auspicious 
origin  of  the  Royal  Academy  might  not  be -forgotten 
in  the  splendour  of  succeeding  prospects.  After  expatia- 
ting on  the  exalted  genius  of  his  fietvourite  master,  he 
concluded  with  the  following  impressive  words ; — 

'*  I  feel  a  self-congratulation  in  knowing  myself  ca- 
pable of  such  sensations  as  he  intended  to  excite.  I 
reflect,  not  without  vanity,  that  these  Discourses  bear 
testimony  of  my  admiration  of  that  truly  divine  man ; 
and  I  should  desire  that  the  last  words  which  I  should 
pronounce  in  this  Academy,  and  from  this  place,  might 
be  the  name  of  Michel  Angela  /" 

On  hearing  this  discourse,  a  foreign  artist  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  observed,  that,  if  he  had  only  heard 
this  final  oration  in  praise  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  seen 
that  great  national  ornament,  Somerset  House,  he  should  . 
have  been  certain  that  the  English  were  fer  advanced  in 
the  highest  departments  of  art. 

So  great  was  Sir  Joshua's  professed  admiration  for 
this  master,  that  his  head  was  engraved  on  his  seal, 
and  he  introduced  his  bust  m,  that  portrait  which  he 
painted  of  himself  for  the  Royal  Academy ;  in  his 
portrait,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  paper  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand. 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  says 
Northcote,    "that  Michel  Angelo   was  superior  to  the 

VOL.  I.  s 
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•nciaits,  as  he  once  declared  to  me;  and  on  my  not 
according  with  bim  in  that  opinion,  I  remember  he 
said,  '  You  have  the  strongest  party  in  the  argoment, 
because  yon  have  the  world  on  your  side.'  But  at  this 
time/'  continues  his  pupil  and  biographer,  "  I  am 
more  inclined  to  think  with  him,  at  least  thus  hr,  that 
in  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  there  always  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  sentiment  produced;  but  from  the 
antique  nothing  of  that  which  he  inspires.  The  an- 
tique gives  us,  undoubtedly,  a  more  perfect  example 
of  just  proportions,  and  of  characters.  I  apprehend 
the  same  qualities  run  through  all  their  works  of  every 
species  :  their  dramas  seem  to  be  the  works  of  men  of 
most  powerful  heads,  and  th^^ore  the  most  proper 
models  for  the  schools,  as  in  them  nothing  that  is 
wrong  can  be  found,  and  we  may  therefore  assist  our 
judgment  by  the  help  of  their  examples,  as  infeOHble 
guides,  which  examples  can  be  reduced  to  rules.  But 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  admit  of  but  little  assistanee 
or  improvement  from  fixed  rules.  Thus  he  who  may 
have  settled  his  notions  of  perfection  from  the  models 
of  the  ancient  dramas,  and  supposes  that  nothing  can 
surpass  them  in  any  quality  whatever,  mu6t  be  struck 
with  astonishment  and  admiration  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  contemplates  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  where 
such  various  sensations,  subtle  and  refined,  are  de- 
scribed. Yet  Shakspeare  cannot,  like  the  ancients,  be 
admitted  as  a  model  for  the  schools,  inasmudi  as  he 
is  irregular  and  licentious,  and"  his  excellences,  like  ail 
those  of  genius,  cannot  be  taught.  It  must  have  been 
in  this  view  that  Sir  Joshua  saw  a  superioHty  in 
Michel  Angelo  over  the  antique." 

We  may  observe,  with  reference  to  part  of  tins  cri- 

v^que,  that  the  performances    of  Michel  Angelo    are 

not,  in  the  originab,  deficient  in  point  of  proportion 
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although  the  prints,  and  more  especially  the  early  en- 
gravings from  his  works,  are  greatly  overcharged  and 
exaggerated.  In  character,  he  appears  to  have  usoally 
taken  a  highly  poetical  view  of  nature,  and  is  more 
consfMcaous  for  energy  and  sentiment  than  for  sim- 
plicity and  chasteness  of  expression.  In  his  exquisite 
personifications  of  Adam  and  Eve  we  find,  however, 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  simplicity;  and  when 
his  subject  did  not  appear  to  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary vigour,  Michel  Angelo  was  fully  capable  of  reining 
his  enthusiasm,  and  tempering  the  exuberance  of  genius 
with  truth. 

Sir  Joshua's  admiration  of  the  works  of  Michel  Au- 
gelo  has  often  been  considered  afi  affected ;  and  tlie 
ordinary  observer  will  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  they 
could  have  operated  upon  the  style  of  a  portrait 
painter.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  other  parts 
of  this  memoir,  how  far  tlie  works  alluded  to,  as  well 
as  those  of  Raphael*  may  he  studied  with  advantage 
by  thoae  who  are  not  entitled  to  rank  as  historical 
painters ;  and  must  repeat,  that  we  are  conviuced  Sir 
Joshua  was  sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  feeling  with 
respect  to  these  masters.  We  are  also  convinced  that 
lie  profited  greatly  by  the  study  of  their  noUe  pro- 
ductions, and  that  the  influence  of  the  principles  by 
which  they  rose  to  excdlence  may  be  evidently  traced 
in  the  difference  of  his  style  from  that  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  as  well  as  in  the  difference  of  his  early 
manner  from  that  which  he  adopted  at  subsequent  pe- 
riods. He  had  been  taught  by  Michel  Angelo  and 
Raphael  to  i^preciate  the  dignity  of  art,  to  look  at 
nature  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  to  elevate  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pencil  by  combining  intellectual  beauty 
with  the  truth  of  individual  representation.  The  style 
of  portraiture  of  which  Sir  Joshua  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  the  author  is  more*  indebted  to  the  mind  of  the 
painter  for  its  excellence  than  it  is  to  the  trudi  of  his 
eye  or  the  mechanical  dexterity* of  his  hand;  and  yrt 
may  ^Etirly  assume  that  the  study  of  the  princq»Ies 
which  formed  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael 
materially  contributed  to  enlrage  the  yiews  of  art 
which  Re3mold8  had  originally  taken,  and  to  suggest 
the  views  of  nature  which  he  afterwards  adopted  y^ien 
the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  had  shown  him  his  de- 
ficiency. 

Tliough  now  cantemplatmg  a  seceesioa  from  public 
life.  Sir  Joshua's  love  for  his  art,  and  his  zeal  for  its 
advancement,  still  continued  to  operate  as  strongly 
as  ever.  He  had  amassed  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
pictures,  and  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  drawings 
and  prints,  which  he  liberally  offered,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
at  a  sum  far  below  their  acknowledged  value.  As  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  Academy  from  availing 
themselves  of  this  ofiier.  Sir  Joshua  determined  to  make 
a  temporary  exhibition  of  them,  and  with  this  view  he 
hired  an  apartment  in  the  Haymarket,  which  had  for- 
merly been  occupied  by  Ford  the  auctioneer.  The 
price  of  admission  was  fixed  at  one  shilling;  and  as 
the  profits  arisiog  from  the  exhibition  were  generously 
given  to  his  old  servant  Ralph  Kirkley,  the  catalogue 
bore  the  title  of  '*  Ralph's  Exhibition."  It  was  written 
by  Sir  Joshua  himself,  and  he  employed  his  .time  in 
composing  and  arranging  it,  when  he  could  no  longer 
follow  his  profession. 

In  July,  1789,  when  he  had  nearly  finished  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  Beauchamp,  *'the  last  female  portrait," 
says  Malone,  "That  he  ever  painted,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  perceived  his  sight  so  much  afiected,  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  proceed ;  and,  in  a  few  months  afterwards. 
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in  spite  of  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful  occolists,  he  was 
entirely  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  After 
some  straggles,  lest  his  remaining  eve  should  he  also 
affected,  he  determiaed  to  paint  no  more,  a  resolution 
which,  to  him,  was  a  very  serious  misfortune,  since  he 
was  thus  deprived  of  an  employment  that  afforded  him 
constant  amusement,  and  which  he  loved  more  for  its 
own  sake  than,  on  account  of  the  great  emolument 
with  which  the  practice  of  his  art  was  attended.  Still, 
however,  he  retained  his  usual  spirits ;  was  amused  by 
reading,  or  hearing  others  read  to  him,  and  partook 
of  the  society  of  his  friends  with  the  same  pleasure  as 
formerly.* 

''In  Octoher,  1791,  having  strong  apprehensions 
that  a  tumour,  accompanied  hy  inflammation,  which 
took  place  above  the  eye  that  had  perished,  might 
affect  the  other  also.  Sir  Joshua  became  somewhat  de- 
jected. Every  means  were  employed  to  disperse  it 
without  effect,  and  it  was  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  extravasated  blood,  and  to  have  had 
no  comiection  with  the  optic  nerve.  Meantime  he  la- 
boured under  a  much  more  dangerous  disease,  which 
deprived  him  both  of  his  wonted  spirits  and  appetite, 
though  he  was  wholly  unable  to  explain  to  his  physi- 
cians the  nature  or  seat  of  his  disorder.  During 
this  period  of  great  affliction  to  all  his  friends,  his  ma- 
lady was  by  many  supposed  to  be  imaginary ;  and  it 
was  conceived  that  if  he  would  but  exert  himself  he 
could  shake  it  off.  This  instance,  however,"  continues 
Malone,  "may  serve  to  show  that    the  patient  best 

*  The  last  two  portraits  of  gentlemen  that  Sir  Joshua  painted 
were  those  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham  and  (Seorge  J. 
Cholmondeley,  Esq.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  finish  the  por- 
trait of  Lord  Macartney,  for  which  that  nobleman  had  sat  some 
time  before,  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  proceej}. 

s  3 
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knows  what  he  suffers,  and  that  few  long  complain  of 
bodily  ailments  without  an  adequate  cause ;  for  at 
length,  as  we  have  stated,  but  not  till  about  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  the  seat  of  his  disease  was  found  to 
be  in  his  liver,  of  which  the  inordinate  growth,  as  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  had  incommoded  all  the  functions  of 
life  :  and  of  this  disease,  which  he  bore  with'  the  great- 
est fortitude  and  patience,  he  died,  after  a  confinement 
of  nearly  three  months,  at  his  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  23,  1792,  in 
the  69th  year  of  lus  age,* 

"Re3rnolds  seemed,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ill- 
ness, to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  the  fatal  termin- 
ation with  which  it  was  finally  attended ;  and  therefore 
considered  aU  those  s3anptom6  as  delusive,  on  which 
the  ardent  wishes  of  his  Mends  led  them  to  found  a 
hope  of  Ihs  recovery.  He,  however,  continued  to  use 
all  the  means  of  restoration  proposed  by  his  physicians, 
and  for  some  time  to  converse  daily  with  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance;  and  when,  at  length,  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himsdf  to  his  bed,  awaited  the  hour 
of  his  dissolution,  as  was  observed  by  one  of  his  friends 
soon  after  his  death,  with  an  equanimity  rarely  shown 
by  the  most  celebrated  Christian  philosophers." 

"  During  the  course  of  Sir  Joshua's  active  life," 
says  Northcote,  "he  had  passed  his  days  in  a  state 
of  professional  honour  and  social  enjoyment  that  has 
scarcely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  art.  He  had  been  blessed  also  with 
an  excellent  constitution  by  nature.  Of  these  ad* 
vantages  he  was  very  sensible ;  and  I  well  remember,  a 

♦  On  his  body  being  opened,  his  liver,  which  ought  to  have 
weighed  about  five  pounds,  was  found  to  have  increased  to  an 
extraordinary  size,  weighing  nearly  eleven  pounds.  It  was  also 
somewhat  scirrhous. 
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remark  he  onoe  made  to  me  on  the  subject : — '  I  have 
been  very  fortunate/  he  said,  'in  an  uninterrupted 
share  of  good  health  and  success,  for  thirty  years  of 
my  hfe;  therefore,  whatever  ills  may  attend  on  the 
remainder  of  my  days,  I  shall  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain/ 

^'Whep  a  Mend  attempted  to  give  him  comfort  in 
the  hope  of  returning  health,  he  cahnly  answered,  '  I 
know  that  all  things  on  earth  must  have  an  end,  and 
now  I  am  come  to  mine/ 

"  The  mental  sufferings  of  Sir  Joshua,  under  the 
failure  of  his  sight,  were,  perhaps,"  continues  North- 
cote,  "  much  greater  than  he  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge; and  he  who,  during  his  former  life,  had  been 
perpetually  and  earnestly  employed  in  works  destined 
to  delight  the  world,  and  add,  in  part,  to  the  immor- 
tality even  of  the  illustrious,  when  represented  as  he 
could  represent  them, .  being  now  prevented,  by  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature,  from  occupying  himself  in 
those  studies  which  had  raised  his  name  so  high,  was 
reduced  to  fill  up  the  tedious,  lingering  hours,  by 
such  humble  amuseinents  as  could  afford  anv  consolation 
in  a  state  so  new  to  him.  Ftot  of  his  attention  was  be- 
stowed upon  a  httle  tame  bird,  which,  Hke  the  favourite 
spider  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  served  to  pass 
away  a  lonely  hour.  But  this  proved,  also,  a  fleeting 
pleasure ;  for  on  a  summer's  morning,  the  window  of 
the  chamber  being  by  accident  left  open,  the  little 
fieivourite  took  to  flight,  and  was  irrecoverably  lost,  al- 
though its  master  wandered  for  hours  in  the  square 
before  the  house,  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  reclaiming  it. 

"  His  inability  to  pursue  his  profession  did  not,  how- 
ever, sour  his  mind  against  the  increasing  fame  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  such  was  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  progress  which  the  arts  had  then  made  in  £ng». 

B  4 
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land,  and,  as  he  imagined,  irere  8t31  makiiig  towards 
perfecdoD,  that  ia  oonvereatioii  with  me  <Hice/'  N<Hrdi- 
cote  8tiU  proceeds  to  obaerve,  "  he  ventured  to  pre&t, 
that  the  arts  would  so  improve  in  this  conntry,  and  in 
future  jears  arrive  to  sudi  a  state  of  excellence,  tiiat 
'  all  we  can  now  achieve/  he  said,  '  wiU  appear  hke 
children's  work,  in  comparison  with  what  will  he  done.' 

"  Whether  portrait  painting  will  ever  he  carried  much 
fieurther  than  Sir  Joshua  has  carried  it,  I  have  mv 
douhts;  hut  in  respect  to  the  arts  in  general,  I  think 
oar  oountrirmen  fiilly  qualified  to  verify  his  prediction. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  had  there  heen  the  same 
encouragement  and  opportunity  offered  to  the  arts  in 
this  countrv  as  have  heen  afforded  to  them  in  Italy  and 
France,  we  should  have  seen  how  British  powers  and 
talents  would  have  hurst  forth,  and  also  that  laadaUe 
ambition,  that  activity  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  that 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  that  originality  and 
strength  of  character,  which  so  particularly  mark  the 
people  of  this  empire,  that  freedom  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  which  prevents  the  servile  imitation  of 
each  other,  so  constantly  found  in  most  countries, 
especially  in  fVanoe,  —  when  these  are  all  considered, 
how  much  more  than  probable  is  it,  that  we  should 
have  seen  such. works  of  excellence  and  variety  pro- 
duced, as  no  age  or  country  have  ever  seen  equalled." 

We  think  the  honest  enthuaasm  of  Sir  Joshua's  best 
pupil  is  not  without  reasonable  foundation.  If  en- 
couragement had  not  been  wanting,  the  arts  of  this 
cotmtry  would  have  now  stood  much  higher  than  they 
do ;  and  it  is  by  encouragement  alone  that  we  can 
hope  to  see  them  make  feolher  progress.  The  means 
of  study  now  afforded  to  artists  are  greater  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  £ngland:  and  the  merit  di^layed 
in  almost  every  department  holds  out  a  bright  proiqiect 
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of  excellence.  A  liberal,  jadicioas,  and  steady  support, 
is  all  that  is  wanting  to  realise  the  expectation  which 
the  talent  of  the  country  has  raised :  if  that  expect- 
atiioin  should  eventually  fail  to  be  realised,  the  unhappy 
result  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  either  to  the  state  of 
the  art  or  to  the  want  of  capacity  in  the  artist ;  it  will 
be,  clearly,  to  those  who  should  have  fostered  them 
by  timely  encouragement,  that  the  bkme  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  failure  must  attach. 

Sir  Joshua  had  appointed,  as  executors,  his  friends, 
Messrs.  Burke,  Metcalfe,  and  Malone;  and  soon  after 
hia  decease,  the  following  propositions,  respecting  the 
funeral  arrangements,  were  made  by  these  gentlemen 
to  the  Royal  Academy : — 

"  That  it  is  the  wish  of  the  executors  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  the  body  be  conveyed  to  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  evening  before  the  interment,  and 
that  the  friends  who  attend  him  may  be  admitted  to 
proceed  from  thence. 

"  They  leave  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  consider  of 
the  propriety  of  inviting  such  persons  of  distinction  as 
used  to  attend  their  annual  meetings,  such  as  mi- 
nisters of  state,  foreign  ministers,  presidents  of  soci- 
eties, &c.  &c.,  as  they  think  proper. 

"Sir  Joshua's  undertaker  to  wait  on  Sir  William 
Chambers  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  council 
for  the  provision  of  coaches  for  the  Academy,  cloaks, 
Ac.  &c." 

These  proposals  were  iostandy  agreed  to  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Adademy;  but  Sir  William 
Chambers,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  King  sur- 
veyor of  the  buildings  at  Somerset  House,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  withhold  his  consent,  till  his  Majesty's 
jdeasure  on  the  subject  should  be  known.  He  was 
bound  by  the  duties  of  his  office  not  to  permit  the 
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lioildmg  to  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  liioee 
which  are  specified  in  the  grant,  which  runs  thus: — 
"That  the  Academy  cannot  let  or  lend  any  part 
thereof  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which  it  is 
appropriated." — "It  therefore  appears/'  said  Sir  Wil- 
Imm  Chambers,  "that  however  desirous  we  may  be 
to  show  such  a  mark  of  respect  to  our  late  President, 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  power." 

Mr.  West  then  undertook  to  state  to  the  King  aB 
the.  drcumstanoes  respecting  the  application  of  the 
executors,  and  in  communicating  tlie  result  to  the 
general  assembly  informed  them,  that  his  Majesty 
had  signified  Ins  pleasure  that  the  wish  of  the  exe- 
cutors be  complied  with.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
royal  sanction,  a  deputation  of  members  immediately 
waited  on  the  executors,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
body  should  be  removed  to  the  Academy ;  that  one  oi 
the  apartments  should  be  hung  with  black,  and  other* 
wise  prepared  to  receive  it  in  the  customary  form,  and 
idso  that  the  order  of  procession  should  be  settled  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Herald's  office. 

It  was  determined  that  the  general  body  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  academicians, 
associates,  and  the  honorary  officers,  should  follow 
the  remains  of  their  iUnstrious  President  immediately 
after  the  pall-bearers,  his  own  fiunily,  and  the  exe- 
cutors. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted,  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  Roval  Academy  on  the  evening 
of  March  2.  1792;  and  the  parties  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral  assembled  at  Somerset  House  at 
half-past  ten  (m  the  following  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  day  of  interment,  peace 
officers  were  placed  at  tbe  comer  of  each  street  lead- 
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ing  to  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  or  Ludgate  Hill,  in 
order  to  prevent  carriages  from  passing  by  either  of 
those  approaches  during '  the  course  of  the  momirg  : 
all  carriages  from  the  west  end  of  the  town^  which 
were  going  into  the  city,  passed  along  Holbom  and 
Newgate  Street. 

From  ten  o'dock  all  the  shops  between  Somerset 
House  and  St.  Paul's,  where  the  remains  of  Sir  Joshua 
are  interred,  were  shut  up,  and  the  whole  space  be- 
tween Temple  Bar  was  crowded  with  innumerable 
persons  waiting  to  see  the  funeral  obsequies:  from 
that  hour,  till  twelve,  the  streets  were  filled  with  the 
mourning  coaches  coming  to  Somerset  House,  and 
with  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
were  invited  to  attend  the  mournful  ceremony.  At  a 
quarter  past  twelve  the  coffin  was  put  into  the  hearse. 
The  company  were  conveyed  in  forty-two  mourning 
coaches,  and  forty-nine  carriages,  belonguig  to  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  attended,  followed  in 
the  train.  The  pall  was  borne  by  three  dukes,  two 
matquisses,  and  five  other  noblemen. 

At  half-past  twelve  the  procession  began  to  move ; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  honoured  the  cere- 
mony by  coming  to  Somerset  Place,  where  an  officer's 
guard  of  thirty  men  was  placed  at  the  great  court 
gate.  After  the  procession  had  passed  through  Temple 
Bar,  the  gates  were  shut,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
to  prevent  any  interruption  from  the  passing  of  car- 
riages, to  or  from  the  dty,  by  that  avenue. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense,  as  well  in 
the  church  as  in  the  streets.  The  shops,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  were  closed,  the  windows  of  the  houses 
were  filled,  and  the  people,  of  every  condition,  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  order  of  the  funeral,  seemed  to 
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ihare  in  the  general  vorrow,  and  looked  on  in  sQence. 
with  awful  respect.* 

.  The  proceflaon  returned  to  the  Royal  Acad^ny  in 
nearly  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it  set  out,  and 
the  last  carriage  reached  Somerset  House  at  half  an 
hour  past  four.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the  gates  of 
Temple  Bar  were  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of 
the  public. 

When  the  academicians  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany who  returned  had  assembled,  Mr.  Burke  entered 
the  room;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  £amily  and  exe- 
cutors, expressed  his  thanks  for  their  respectful  hom- 
age to  the  deceased,  but  was  prevented  by  his  feelings 
from  saying  more  than  a  few  words, — he  burst  into 
tears  and  departed.t 

The  humble  and  dutiful  thanks  of  the  Academy 
were  afterwards  ofiered  to  hi*  Majesty,  for  his  grwiom 
permission  to  effect  their  ardent  wishes,  in  doing  ho- 
nour to  their  late  President,  and  "  for  enabling  them, 
by  a  splendid  concurrence  with  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Joshua's  executors,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  public." 
llie  address  was  presented  to  the  King  by  Mr.  West. 
An  address  of  thanks  was  also  voted  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  for  their  consido^te  and  highly 
flattering  attention.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  tbs 
members  of  the  Academy  should  continue  to  wear 
mourning  for  the  space  of  one  month. 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  funeral  ceremony  will  bo 
found  at  the  end  of  the  life.  It  was  written  by  a  friend,  the  day 
after  the  fiineral,  and  published  in  several  of  the  newspapers. 

t  To  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  on  this  occasion  vaa 
presented  a  print  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  representing  a  female 
clasping  an  urn,  accompanied  by  the  Genius  of  Painting,  holding 
in  one  hand  an  extinguished  torch,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to 
a  sarcophagus,  on  the  tablet  of  which  was  written. — 

*'  Succedet  famd,  vivusque  per  ora  feretur.*' 
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Thus  were  deposited,"  observes  Mr.  Farington, 
the  venerable  relics  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  doubly 
hallowed  by  a  nation's  respect  and  by  the  tears  of 
private  friendship.  The  manifestation  of  the  general 
wish  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  has  been  fiiUy 
shown.  The  assemblage  of  so  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  of  those  who  were  most  esteemed 
for  their  talents,  and  reverenced  for  their  virtues, 
uniting  to  pay  their  respectful  homage  to  departed 
excellence,  may,  with  grateful  feelings,  be  recorded  as 
a  lasting  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  most  refined  classes  of  society;  and  the 
decorum  of  the  public  on  the  solemn  occasion  was  not 
less  honourable  to  the  deceased  than  to  the  state  of 
popular  feeling. 

"The  mortal  remains  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hav- 
ing been  laid  in  their  place  of  rest,  the  void  winch  his 
departure  suddenly  caused  in  a  very  large  circle  of 
fiiends  and  admirers  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  an  irre- 
parable calamity;  the  deep  regret,  therefore,  for  the 
loss  of  an  artist  whose  works  had  so  long  been  a  source 
of  delight,  and  whose  character  was  so  pure  and  re- 
fined as  to  be  a  pattern  to  society,  naturally  occasions 
many  expressions  *  of  the  common  feeling  to  issue  from 
the  press,  which  appeared  either  in  the  daily  journals, 
or  other  channels  o(  public  communication."  They  are 
remarkable,  not  so  much  on  "  account  of  any  literary 
or  critical  merit  which  they  possess,  as  for  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment  which  generally  prevailed  in  the 
metropolis  and  country  on  the  recent  misfortune."  The 
affectionate  eulogium  of  Mr.  Burke  has  been  often  before 
the  public ;  but  it  should  always  have  a  place  in  the  life 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  it : — 

*'  His  ilbiess  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and 
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oheerfol  fortitade,  without  tlie  least  mixture  of  any  thing 
irritahle  or  qvieralous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even 
tenor  of  hia  whole  life.  He  had  from  the  beginning  of 
hia  malady  a  diatinct  view  of  his  dissolution;  and  he 
contempkted  it  with  that  entire^  oomposure,  whidi 
nothing  but  the  innocence*  integrity,  and  usefulness  of 
his  life,  and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  could  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  eveiy 
consolation  from  franily  tenderness,  which  his  own  kind- 
ness had*  indeed,  well  deserved. 

"  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts, 
(me  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  first  y.ngii«hTiw>i>  Tffixo  added  the  praise  of  the  ele- 
gant acts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste, 
in  grace,  in  feunlity,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the 
richness  and  harmony  <^  colouring,  he  was  equal  to 
the  great  masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait 
he  went  beyond  them;  fcHr  he  communicated  to  thttt 
description  of  the  art,  in  which  Engiifth  artists  are  the 
most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity  deiived 
from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always 
preserve,  when  they  delineated  individual  nature*  His 
portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the  invoition  of  his- 
tory, and  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  por- 
traits, he  appeared  not  to  be  riised  upon  UiAt  platform, 
but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paint- 
ings illustrate  lus  lessons,  and  lus  lessons  seem  to  be 
derived  from  his  paintings. 

"  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound 
and  penetrating  philosopher. 

"  In  full  affluence  of  foreign  and  domestic  feune, 
admired  by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in 
science,   courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign 
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powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets,  his 
native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour  never  forsook 
him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation;  nor  was  the 
least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the 
meet  scmtiiuHiis  eye  in  any  part  of  hia  conduct  or 
discourse. 

"His  talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  from  nature, 
and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters,  his  social  virtues 
in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  ren- 
dered him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled 
variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  be  dissipated 
by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite 
some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any 
enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with 
more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

"  HAIL  !    AND  FAREWELL  !" 

By  his  last  will,  which  was  made  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember preceding  his  death,  Sir  Joshua  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  his  niece.  Miss  Palmer,  afterwardi^ 
Marchioness  of  Thomond ;  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds  to  her  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Gwatkin,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Lovel  Gwatkin,  Esq.  of  KiUow,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall ;  a  considerable  legacy  to  his  friend  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great 
intimacy  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  and  various 
memorials  to  other  friends,  of  which  we  subjoin  an 
account.* 

*  "  To  the  Earl  of  Upper  Osflory,  any  picture  of  his  own  paint- 
ing, remaining  undisposed  of  at  his  death,  that  his  Lordship 
should  choose. 

'*  To  Lord  Palmerston,  '  the  second  choice.' 

**  To  Sir  Abraham  Home,  Bart.,  *  the  choice  of  his  Chiade 
Lorraines. 

**  To  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart,  his  '  Sebastian  Bourdon,-- 
the  Return  of  the  Arc' 
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"In  his  stature,  Sir  JoBhua  Reyndds  was  rather 
under  the  middle  size.  He  was  in  height  nearly  five 
feet  six  inches,  of  a  florid  complexion,  roundish,  bhmt 
features,  and  a  lively,  pleasing  aspect;  not  corpulent, 
though  somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but  extremely  active. 
With  manners  highly  polished  and  agreeable,  he  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  but  always  under 
the  strictest  regulation,  which  rendered  him,  at  all 
times,  a  most  pleasing  and  desirable  companion.  Sudi 
was  the  tindeviatiDg  propriety  of  hio  deportment,  that 
wherever  he  appeared,  he  invariably,  by  his  example, 
gave  a  tone  of  decorum  to  the  society.  With  a  car- 
riage the  most  unassuming,  he  always  commanded 
that  personal  respect  which  was  shown  him  on  all  oc- 
casions. No  man  was  more  fitted  for  the  seat  of 
authority.     When  actmg  in  a  public  capacity,  he  united 


'*  To  the  Duke  of  Portland, '  the  Angel  Contemplation — the 
upper  part  of  the  Nativity.' 

"  To  Edmond  Malone,  Philip  Metcalfe,  James  Boswell,  Esqs^ 
and  Sir  William  Soott  (now  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty), 
200^.  each,  to  be  laid  out,  if  they  should  think  proper,  in  tlie  pur- 
chase of  some  picture  at  the  ssle  of  his  collection,  *  to  be  kept 
for  his  sake.' 

'*  To  the  Reverend  William  Mason,  *  the  Miniature  of  Milton 
by  Cooper.' 

"  To  Richard  Burke,  jun.,  Esq.,  his  •  Cromwell,*  by  Cooper 

••  To  Mrs.  Bunbury,  *  her  son's  picture  ;*  and  to  Mrs.  Gwyn, 
*  her  own  picture  with  a  turban.' 

"  To  his  nephew,  William  Johnston,  Esq,  of  Calcutta,  his 
watch,  &C. 

•*  To  his  old  servant.  Ralph  Kirkley  (who  had  lived  with  him 
twenty-nine  years),  1000/. 

"  Of  this  wUl,  he  appointed  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  the 
present  writer,  executors. 

"In  March,  1795,  his  fine  collection  of  pictures  by  the  ancient 
masters  was  sold  by  auction  for  10,319/.  2a,  ^.;  and  in  April, 
1796,  various  historical  and  fancy  pieces  of  his  own  painting,  to- 
gether with  some  unclaimed  portraits,  were  sold  for  4505/.  18*. 
His  very  valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  prints  has  been  since 
disposed  of." 
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dignity  with  ease ;  in  private  society  he  was  ever  ready 
to  be  amused,  and  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
others;  and  was  alwa3r8  attentive  to  receive  inform- 
ation on  every  subject  that  presented  itself;  and  by 
the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet  he  was  enabled  to  partake  of 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  with  great  facility  and 
convenience.  He  was  very  observant  of  character ;  but 
f£  he  made  remarks  upon  singularity  or  vanity,  it  was 
with  playfiil  delicacy.  On  dispositions  of  a  more  offen- 
sive kmd  he  seldom  expressed  his  feelings,  but  guarded 
himself  against  obtrusive  advances  by  gently  shifting 
his  attention  to  some  other  object.  He  was  very  easy 
of  access,  and  the  young  artists  who  were  desirous  to 
benefit  by  his  advice  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it;  it  was  always  given  frankly  and  kindly,  with  great 
sincerity,  but  with  as  much  encouragement  as  truth 
would  allow. 

"^If  it  were  asked,  how  Sir  Joshua  appeared  to 
stand  in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  the  answer  would 
be,  that  he  was  an  exemplary  instance  of  modesty. 
To  the  compliments  which  he  received  he;  listened  and 
bowed,  but  it  was  rather  as  one  submitting  to  the  re- 
marks that  were  made,  by  which  he  might  profit,  than 
the  complacency  of  self-approbation.  He  never  justi- 
fied the  encomiums  of  admiring  spectators  of  his  works, 
by  reasoning  upon  them.  Having  performed  what  he 
undertook  to  do,  he  left  others  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  his  productions.  He  would  occasionally  notice 
some  difficulty  he  had  found  in  executing  a  work,  to 
account  for  some  questionable  appearance,  or  to  show 
the  necessity  of  sometimes  trespassing  a  little  upon 
truth,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eye ;  but  such  remarks 
were  only  made  to  artists,  and  were  always  accom- 
panied with  a  caution  against  the  practice,  except 
where    ipdispensably    necessary.      In    painting,   as    in 
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mnsic,  deviationa  from  strict  raks  an  oocasioiia]lv 
-required ;  and  to  justify  these,  the  artist  can  only  refer 
to  feeiings  which  to  him  sapply  liie  place  of  laws.  It 
is  recorded  in  a  late  pablicatioii,  that  when  Haydn,  the 
celebrated  musical  composer,  was  requested  to  gire  his 
reasons  for  certain  unusual  transitions  or  modulations 
in  his  work,  he  merely  answn^,  <  I  did  it  because  it 
wad  best  so.' 

"  In  professional  implication.  Sir  Joshua  Re3moids, 
as  before  stated,  was  an  eztcaordiiiary  example  of  per- 
severing industry.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
'he  was  never  wearied  into  despondency  by  miscar^ 
riage,  nor  elated  into  neglect  by  success/  His  art  was 
always  in  lus  mind,  and,  as  it  was  truly  said,  'when 
the  man  went  abroad,  he  did  not  leave  the  pamier  at 
home.'  All  nature  and  all  art  was  his  academy;  and 
his  mind  was  constantly  aWake,  ever  on  the  wing,  com- 
prehensive, vigorous,  discriminating,  and  retentive. 
With  taste  to  perceive  all  ihc  varieti^  of  the  pic- 
turesque, judgment  to  select,  and  skfll  to  combine 
what  would  serve  his  purpose,  few  have  ever  been  em- 
powered by  nature  to  do  more  frcnn  the  funds  of  his 
own  genius ;  and  none  ever  endeavoured  more  to  taks 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  others,  in  making  a  splendid 
and  useful  collection,  for  whidi  no  expense  was  ^ared : 
lus  house  was  filled  to  the  remotest  comers  with  casts 
from  the  antique,  pictures,  statues,  drawmgs,  and 
prints,  by  the  various  masters  of  all  the  different 
schools  and  nations.  Those  he  looked  upon  as  lus 
library  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  they  decorated  at  the 
same  time  that  they  instruded.  They  cUdmed  his 
constant  attention;  objects,  at  once,  of  amusement,  of 
study,  and  of  competition. 

"In  portrait  painting,  the  general  donands  upoao 
composition  are  limited;    and  as  its  rules  may  be  ap- 
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plied  with  a  degree  of  kadty,  it  affords  the  artist  but 
eomparatively  httle  exercise  to  prepare  him  for  higher 
exertions :  the  painter,  therefore,  of  extensive  practice 
in  that  department,  whatever  may  be  his  natural  ta- 
lents, must,  in  respect  to  original  composition,  be  liable 
to  those  dangers  of  inactivity  so  judiciously  pointed 
out  in  the  Discourses  of  the  President  himself.  This, 
in  fact,  was  precisely  his  own  situation.  He  was  not 
called  upon  by  the  regular  habits  of  his  practice  for 
any  extensive  exercise  of  his  creative  powers,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  not  ready  and  expert  either  in  inventing 
or  combining  the  requisite  materials  of  historical  art, 
whenever  he  ventured  upon  that  departpaent.  This 
was,  doubtless,  the  cause  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
exert  the  independence  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he 
consented,  perhaps  too  easily,  to  accept  assistance  from 
the  conceptions  of  others;  but  to  the  hints  he  thus 
occasionally  borrowed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  always  gave  such  an  air  of  novelty,  and  applied 
them  to  his  own  purposes  with  such  admirable  skill 
that  they  often  acquired  a  value  they  did  not  before 
possess ;  and  his  compilations  had  almost  as  much  ori- 
ginality as  if  nature  and  the  resources  of  his  own  mind 
had  supplied  every  part. 

"Yet  this  deficiency  mast  have  been  the  source  of 
iniramerable  difficulties  and  impediments  in  ev^  large 
work,  and  no  doubt  deterred  him  from  many  a  lofty 
imdertaking  to  which  an  active  imagination  would  be 
continually  inviting  him.  But  though  he  could  not 
attempt  to  rival  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  in  their 
elevated  line  of  art,"  he  was  able  to  apply  the  principles 
by  which  they  were  regulated  to  his  own  peculiar  de- 
partment ;  "  and  from  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
this  way,  he  will  be  ranked  with  the  most  distin- 
guished geniuses  who  have  adorned  the  profession.     The 
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world,  in  tnith,  scarcely  knew  the  fascinations  of  co- 
lour, in  its  most  impressive  combinations  with  light  and 
shade,  till  the  works  of  Re3rnolds  had  been  seen.  Even 
to  historical  subjects,  in  many  instances,  he  gave  a 
charm  that  was  before  imknown.  His  Ugolino  is  an 
eminent  example  of  pathos  and  force  of  expression,  to 
which  his  excellent  management  of  colour,  and  light 
and  shade,  greatly  contributed.  His  picture  of  the 
'  Nativity'  had  all  the  splendour  and  harmony  that 
colour  could  give;  but  these  qualities  were  applied  to 
that  grave,  but  simple,  subject  with  so  much  judgment 
and  feeling,  that  the  whole  appeared  a  scene  of  holy 
mystery;  nor  could  the  imagination  have  been  more 
powerfully  affected  if  the  same  scene  had  been  illus- 
trated by  the  forms  of  Michel  Angdo  and  Raffaelle. 

''  From  the  fortuitous  nature  of  his  practice,  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  were  liable  to  inequality.  Pro- 
ceeding without  those  guides  which  alone  could  secure 
to  him  the  full  result  of  the  great  powers  which  nature 
had  given  him,  and  never  contented  to  repeat  what  he 
had  happily  done  before,  every  picture  was  an  experi- 
ment on  some  project  of  improvement  suggested  by 
his  incessant  endeavours  to  reach  something  yet  vn- 
attained  either  by  himself  or  others. 

"  The  great  practice  and  indefatigable  industry  of 
Sir  Joshua  gave  him  an  extraordinary  facility  of  exe- 
cution. His  pencil  was  never  mannered,  but  free, 
easy,  and  varied.  His  touch  gave  life  and  character; 
it  had  s(»nething  magical  in*  it :  expressmg  the  form 
intended  without  the  least  appearance  of  labour,  and 
leaving  no  marks  of  a  mechanical  process;  so  t^t,  in 
copying  his  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  either  the 
mode  of  producing  them  or  the  stages  of  his  progress. 

"Though  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua  was  necesearily 
ornamental,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  should  war- 
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rant  the  assertioii,  that  he  was  naturally  mcapable 
of  a  more  elevated  practice.  His  compositions  are 
animated  and  sensible;  and  they,  moreover,  evince  a 
strong  perception  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace ;  from 
these  elements,  j^  seems  probable  that  the  grandest 
style  might,  with  due  cultivation,  have  been  produced  : 
but  certainly,  the  grandeur  of  Reynolds  would  have 
corresponded  with  the  simplicity  of  liis  mind,  which 
was  devoted  to  nature  and  truth,  and  would  have  had 
nothing  of  that  inflated  character,  which  is  too  often 
seen  in  vain  attempts  at  sublimity."* 

When  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  tiic  friends 
and  admirers  of  Re3molds  had  passed  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  renown,  and  other  painters  of  eminence 
had  risen  high  in  public  fetvour,  and  called  the  public 
attention  to  their  successful  exertions,  the  fame  of  Sir 
Joshuc^  enjoyed  a  temporary  repose.  His  name,  in- 
deed, was  never  mentioned  without  veneration,  and 
sons  had  learned  from  their  fathers  to  pronounce  it  * 
with  respect ;  but  his  works  were  dispersed  in  many 
private  collections,  and  the  present  generation  had  no 
sufficient  data  by  which  they  could  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent of  his  powei^. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Institution,  an  establishment  as  honourable  to  its  ori- 
ginal projectors  as  it  has  been  advantageous  to  the  arts 
of  the  country,  it  occurred  to  the  directors,  that  if  an 
exhibition  could  be  formed,  which  should  consist  en- 
tirely of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  measiire  would  be,  in  every 
way,  desirable.  "  A  display  of  this  nature,  they  con- 
ceived, would  be  a  high  gratification  to  the  public," 
and    equally   delightful    and  advantageous    to  artists. 

•  Faringtou's  Memoirs. 
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Great  exertions  were  accordingly  made  to  procure 
the  finest  examples  of  his  productions  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  several  proprietors  of  Sir  Joshua's 
pictures  complied  most  liberally  with  the  wishes  of 
the  directors. 

**  The  number  of  pictures  exhibited  amounted  to 
142,  and  when  the  arrangement  was  completed,  the 
exhibition  was  preceded  by  a  grand  commemoration 
dinner,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  8.  1813. 
The  Prince  Regent  (who  was  then  President  of  the 
Institution)  had  announced  his  intention  of  honouring 
the  dinner  with  his'  presence.  His  Royal  Highness 
arrived  at  the  British  Gallery  at  five  o'clock  to  view 
the  exhibition,  and  he  was  graciously  pleased  to 
express  the  highest  admiration,  both  of  the  pictures 
and  their  arrangement.  A  short  time  before  seven, 
the  Regent  was  conducted  from  the  Gallery  by  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  through  a  temporary  covered 
way,  to  Willis's  Rooms.  The  Prince  Regent  sat  as 
president  of  the  British  Institution,  having  a  bust  Gi 
Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  placed  behind  him.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and,  as  Deputy  President,  he  officiated,  giving 
the  toasts,  &c. 

"His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
band  was  stationed  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  performed 
several  select  and  appropriate  pieces  during  and  after 
dinner.  To  '  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*' 
was  a  toast  drank  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling. 

"About  half-past  nine  the  Prince  Regent  left  the 
dining-room,  and  was  reconducted  by  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford  to  the  Gallery,  which  was  lighted  up  on  the 
occasion.  The  brilliancy  and  rich  harmonious  colour- 
ing of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  which  sparkled  on  the 
walls ;  the  elegant  assemblage  of  animated  beauty  who 
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graced  tiie  evening  show;  the  great  number  of  the 
nobility,  statesmen,  and  other  distingoished  persons  of 
rank,  consequence^  and  intellectaal  attainments,  that 
were  assembled  with  their  Prince,  to  be  delighted,  and 
to  honom*  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  gave  the 
whole  a  most  fascinating  and  grand  effect.  It  was,  in- 
deed, *  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.' 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  almost  a  new  generation  had  risen 
up,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  upon  works  that  had 
been  exhibited  to  the  pubhc  since  his  time.  The 
majority  of  spectators  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  his  works,  and  such  an  accumulation  of  splendid 
art  had  been  seen  by  none  ;  it  is  now  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  this  magnificent  display  should  have  operated 
so  powerftdly.  The  public  prints  became  the  vehicle 
of  declamatory  and  critical  praise,  of  which  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  specimens  here  quoted.  The 
following  observations  were  published  soon  after  the 
Exhibition  was  opened : — 
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*'  *  The   British    Institution,     Collection    of  Sir    Joshua 

Reynolds's  Paintings. 

**  *  Yesterday  will  long  remain  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  arts,  from  its  opening  to  the  view 
of  the  public  the  paintings  of  the  brightest  ornament 
of  our  national  school,  liberally  contributed  by  the  va- 
rious possessors,  to  be  exhibited  in  honour  of  his  me- 
mory, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  fine  arts  in  general. 
Never  before,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  nation,  was  so  proud  a  monument  reared  by  one 
man,  as  is  here  erected  to  the  honour  and  charactei 
of  his  country,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     The  diction- 
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aiy  of  praise  woiild  be  ezfaaosted  before  we  could  ear- 
press  tJie  pleasure  we  experienoed  in  yiewing  this 
noble  collection.  We  have  seen,  and  seen  with 
wonder,  many  splendid  galleries,  containing  selectioiis 
from  all  the  great  masters, 

*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

But  never  till  now  did  we  taste  all  this  variety  of 
gratification  springing  from  one  source ;  the  amazing 
work  of  one  mighty  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sensations  with  ;which  the  mind  is  overwhelmed 
on  entering  the  British  Gallery.  The  senses  at  first 
refuse  to  grasp  at  the  large  prospect  of  delight,  and 
the  earliest  emotions  are  those  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order. But  we  come  by  degrees  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  magic  that  surrounds  us,  and  go  from  room  to 
room,  and  from  picture  to  picture,  experiencing  all 
the  diversity  of  grateful  sensations,  which  so  inter- 
esting a  spectacle  is  sure  to  produce.  To  endeavour 
in  this  paper  to  communicate  any  idea  of  these  would 
be  vain ;  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
statement  in  saying,  that  here  is  provided  an  en- 
tertainment full  of  the  dearest  recollections  to  our 
elder  artists; — full  of  instructions  to  their  juniors,  in 
tracing  a  Reynolds  through  a  course  of  forty  years ; 
— ^fiill  of  national  glory,  and  fraught  with  unmeasure- 
able  pleasure  to  all,  while  it  is  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  improvement  in  the  arts,  as  we 
trust  will  raise  Britain  even  to  a  higher  rank  than  she 
has  yet  held  among  the  nations.' 

"In  the  Observer,   the  following  appeared    on    the 
16th  of  May,  1813:— 

**  *  Genius,  like  Egypt's  Monarchs,  timely  wise 
Constructs  its  own  memorial  ere  it  dies.' 

" '  Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  genius    in  this 
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country  to  be  so  highly  honoured  as  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Surrounded  and  admired,  during 
a  long  life,  by  all  that  was  splendid  in  opulence,  or 
that  was  dignified  in  rank,  all  that  was  lovely  in 
beauty,  all  that  was  powerful  in  talents,  all  that  was 
estimable  in  virtue — ^his  death  was  universally  felt  to  be 
a  national  calamity,  an  unexampled  respect  was  paid 
to  his  memory,  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
most  noble  and  distinguished  individuals  in  the  land, 
and  the  metropolis  assumed  an  exterior  of  grief, 
which,  until  that  period,  had  been  reserved  for  royalty 
alone. 

"  '  The  works  of  this  great  artist,  diffused  throughout 
the  empire,  have  long  been  the  delight  of  every  one 
capable  of  appreciating  excellence.  The  governors  of 
the  British  Institution,  having  conceived  the  magnificent 
idea  of  collecting  a  number  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
of  those  works,  proceeded  with  that  laudable  ardour,  by 
which  they  have  on  so  many  occasions  been  actuated,  to 
execute  their  intention  ;  and  the  public  were  on  Monday 
last  admitted  to  witness  the  triumph  of  British  art, 
which  is  the  result  of  their  exertions. 

" '  Language  is  inadequate  to  express  the  effect  of 
this  unprecedented  assemblage  of  genuine  splendour. 
That  admiration  which  the  sight  of  a  single  fine  pro- 
duction of  Sir  Joshua's  cannot  but  always  inspire,  is 
here  increased  and  sublimed  till  the  mind  is  almost 
overwhelmed  by  its  intensity.  An  awful  and  indescribable 
sensation  —  elevating  conviction  of  the  greatness  of 
human  powers  mingled  with  melancholy  reflection  on  the 
shortness  of  their  duration — must  be  experienced  by  the 
beholder.  But  what  will  unquestionably  be  the  ultimate 
and  triumphant  feeling  of  the  generous  and  patriotic 
breast,  is  exultation  that  England  has  given  birth 
to  a  painter  of  such  exalted  genius   and  such  refined 
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taste — a  painter  who,  in  iiiiiii<»ia£siiig  himself,  has 
oontribated  with  the  kindred  spirits  of  a  Shakespeare, 
Newton,  and  a  Chatham,  to  confer  on  his  coimtry 
that  character  hy  which  alone  a  dvilised  and  in- 
tellectaal  world  is  distinguished  from  a  savage  and  bar- 
barons  nation. 

"  '  The  present  eidnbition  will  for  ever  set  at  rest  the 
question  which  by  some  has  been  so  strangely  raised  as 
to  the  competency  of  Sir  Joshua  Re3mold8  to  the  attahi* 
ment  of  exceUenoe  in  the  highest  department  of  art, 
had  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
induced  him  to  direct  his  studies  to  that  object.  No 
one  can  heatate  to  pronounce  in  the  affirmative,  who 
contemplates  the  Ugolino,  the  Cardinal  Beaufort,  or  the 
Infant  Jupiter.  Of  his  talents  in  compositicms  of  a  less 
dignified  but  more  generally  pleasing  nature,  the  Infant 
Academy,  the  Robin  Groodfellow,  and  the  Gipsy  For- 
tune-teller, afford  most  exquisite  i^)ecimens.  But  the 
taste  of  the  times  in  which  Sir  Joshua  lived  compelled 
him  to  devote  himself  principally  to  portrait-painting; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  to  that  part  of  the  art 
he  imparted  an  elevation  which  it  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  Many  of  the  finest  of  his  performances  of 
that  description  are  in  the  British  Gallery,  and  they 
exhibit  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  composi- 
tion, colouring,  and  expression.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Bumey,  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
Admiral  Keppell,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mrs.  Robmson,  Lady 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  &c. 

"  To  these  specimens  many  others  might  be  added ; 
for  the  press  poured  forth  its  praise  in  every  shape  and 
from  every  quarter ;  but  what  has  been  given  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  much  public  feeling  was  excited  by 
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that  memorable  display  of  the  works  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.'** 

A  general  list  of  the  most  considerable  of  Sir 
Joshua's  historical  and  misceUaneous  pieces  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  and  we  give  it,  as  ex- 
tracted from  Malone,  with  the  prices  paid  for  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  purchasers'  names.  Subjoined  is  Mr. 
Farington's  list  of  the  pictures  sent  at  various  periods 
by  Sir  Joshua  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Artists,  and  those  of  the  Ro3ral  Academy. 


SUBJBCTS. 

Garrick,  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy 


pazcss. 


PUaCBASERS. 


3UUg8.  The  Earl  of  Halifax. 
Sine  his  death,  sold  to 
Mr.  Angeratein,  for  250 
guineas. 

Thais  (Emily  Pott) 100  Hon.  Mr.  Greyille. 

Cleopatra   dissolying    the 

pearl  (Kitty  Fisher)     ..  —  — 

Venus  chiding  Cupid  for 

learning  arithmetic ....  100 
Another, — the  same  sub- 
ject       100 

A  Captain  of  Banditti. ...  >)5 

A  Shepherd  Boy 50 

Count  Ugolino      400 

A     Boy    in    a    Venetian 

dress — 

Lesbia 75 

Wang  y  Tong,  a  Chiinese        70 

A    Gipsy  telling   fortunes  350 
A  Boy  with  a  drawing  in 

his  hand 50 

Beggar  Children   — 

Covent  Garden  Cupid  ....        — 

Cupid,  as  a  link-boy — 

A  Boy  with  a  child  on  his 

back,  and  cabbage-nets 

in  his  hand.  • -— 

The  Comic   Muse    (Mrs. 

Abington) » . . .        — 


The  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

Sir  B.  Boothby,  Bart. 
John  Crewe,  Esq. 
Lord  Irwin. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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SUBJECTS.  PRICB8. 

A  Bacchante  (M«.  Bac- 
ccUi) — 

A  Girl  with  a  bird-cage. .  — 

The  Calling  of  Samuel . .  50g8. 

Another, — ^the  same  sub- 
ject    75 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick, 
sitting  on  a  garden-seat ; 
Mr.  Garrick  reading  to 
her   150 

A  Girl  with  a  mouse- 
trap    50 

A  Landscape 50 

A  sleeping  Boy 50 

A  Landscape 50 

The  Marchioness  Towns- 
hend,  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Beresford,  decorating 
the  Statue  of  Hymen. .  450 

Hope  nursing  Love  ....  — 

Ano^er, — the  same  sub- 
ject    — 

Another, — the  same  sub- 
ject    150 

A  Strawberry  Girl ;  50 

A  Nymph  (Mrs.  Hartley 
and  Young  Bacchus  . .  — 

The  Snake  in  the  Grass 
(this  has  been  called 
Love  untying  the  zone 
of  Beauty) 200 

Another A  present. 

Another lOOgd. 

The  Continence  of  Scipio  500 

The    Nativity   (a    design  . 
for  the  window  of  New 
College  Chapel  in  Ox- 
ford)          1200 

The  Infant  Jupiter  ....  100 

An  Old-  Man  reading  a 
Ballad — 

The  Calling  of  Samuel . .  lOG 

A  Boy  praying. 50 

The  Death  of  Dido  ....  200 


PUBCRA8ER8. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Earl  of  Darnley. 


The  Hon.  T.  Fitzmaurice. 

Count  D*Ademar. 
Bail  of  Aylesford. 

Ditto. 
Sir  B.  Boothby,  Bart. 


Viscount  Mounljoy. 
Lord  Holland. 

Earl  of  Inchiquin. 

Henry  Hope,  £lsq. 
Earl  of  CarysforU 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Henry  Hope,  Esq. 
Prince  Potemkin. 

Ditto. 


The  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Sent  to   France    by  Mr. 

Chamier,  iu  1778. 
Mr.  Bryant. 
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SUBJECTS.  PRICES.  PURCHASERS. 

The  Theory  of  Painting .  —  In  the  Royal  Academy. 

Another  —  In  the  collection  of  the  Ear! 

of  Inchiquin. 

A  Shepherd  Boy —  Ditto 

A    Shepherdess    with    a 

I'amb  —  Ditto. 

A  Girl  with  a  kitten  ....  —  Ditto. 

A  Girl  with  a  muff —  Ditto. 

Cselia  lamenting  the  Death 

of  her  Sparrow  (Mrs. 

CoUyer)  —  — 

L' Allegro    (Mrs.   Hale); 

several  figures   in  tne 

background. —  Lord  Harewood. 

Robinette  (the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Tollemache)    « —  — 

Diana  (Lady  Napier)   . .  —  

Diana  (the    Duchess   of 

Manchester)   —  The  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Master    Wynne,    as    St. 

John    —  «_ 

Master  Crewe,  as  Henry 

VIII —  John  Crewe,  Esq. 

Master  Herbert    in    the 

character  of  Bacchus..  75  gs.  Lord  Porchester. 

Juno  (Lady  Blake)  ....  —  

Hebe    (Miss    Meyer,    a 

whole-length  figure  on 

a  half-length  canvass)  —  — 

Melancholy  (Miss  Jones)  ^ 

Young  Hannibal  (a  boy 
in  armour)  '^  ^ 

Francis,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, as  St.  George ; 
with  his  brothers,  Lord 
Jo^and  Lord  William 
Russell    —  — 

The  Fortune-teller  (Lady 
Charlotte  and  Lord  H. 
Spencer^ —  TheDuke  of  Marlborough 

Miranda  (the  Hon  Mrs. 
Tollemache)  and  Cali- 
ban    —  — 

St.  Agnes  (Mrs.  Quaring- 
ton)   50  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 
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SUBJECTS. 

Resignatioiit  from  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Vil- 
lage   

Venus,  and  a  Boy  piping . 

Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Tragic 
Muse     

A  Girl  with  a  cat 

A  Girl  with  a  bird's  nest . 

The  Infant  Hercules  in 
the  cradle  (a  single 
figure  painted  before 
the  large  picture) 

Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents 

Cupid  and  Psyche 

Cymon  and  Iphigenia 
(this  was  the  last  fancy 

Jicture  painted  by  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds) .... 


PRICES. 


PURCHASBB8. 


—  In  the  collection  of  Lord 

Inchiquin    

250  gs.  J.J.  Angerstein,  Elsq. 

700         N.  Desenfans,  Esq. 

—  Ditto. 

—  Ditto. 


150        Eail  Fitzwilliam. 

1500        Empress  of  Russia. 
250        Charles  Long,  Esq. 


—       In  the  collection  of  Lord 
Inchiquin. 


A  List  of  the  Number  of  Pictures  exhibited  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reyjiolds ;  with  the  years  in  which  they  were 
exhibited. 


The  first  Exhibition  was  in  1760,  at  the  Great  Room 
belonging  to  the  Society  instituted  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

1760  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  4  pictures. 

The  following  year,  viz.  1761,  the  artists  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Room  in  Spring  Gardens. 

1761  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  5  pictures.    One  of  them  was  a  portrait 

of  the  Rer.  Lawrence 
Sterne,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor. 


1762 


3763 
1764 


3      — 


4 
2 


One  of  them  Mr.  Garrick 
between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy. 
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1765  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  2  pictures.   One  of  them  a  whole  lengtii 

of    Lady  Sarah    Bunbury 


sacrificing  to  the  Graces. 


1766  —  4    — 

1767  — 

1768  —  1    — 
And  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion made  for  the 

King    of    Den- 
mark  4    — 

25 


The  Royal  Academy  having  been  instituted  in  1768,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  elected  President  of  the  Society,  he  from  that  time  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  only. 

1769  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  4  pictures. 

1770  —  8    — 

1771  —  6    — 
7772               —  6    — 

1773  .^  12    —       Including  whole-length  por- 

traits   of  the  Duke   and 
Duchess  of  Cumberland. 

1774  —  13    —        Including  the    Duchess    of 

Gloucester  and  the  Princess 
Sophia;  also  the  Mar- 
chioness Townshend  and 
her  sisters,  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  Mrs.  Beresford,  deco- 
rating the  altar  of  Hymen ; 
also  his  first  infant  Jupiter. 

1775  ...  12    —        Including  Mrs.  Sheridan,  as 

St  Ceolia. 

1 775  .^  12    —       Including  Omiah,  and  Mas- 

ter Crewe  as  Henry  YIII. 

1777  —  13    —        Including    the     "Fortune- 

teller.** 


1778 
1779 

1 

"^ 

4    — 
11     -- 

Including  the  Nativity.  This 
fine  work  of  art  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  by  fire 
at  Belvoir  Castle  (the 
Duke  of  Ruthmd's). 

1780 
1781 

— 

6    — 

8    — 

Including  the  Death  of  Dido, 
and  portraits  of  the  Three 
Ladies  Waldgraye. 

VOL.    I. 

n-* 
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1782  Mr.Reynoldfient  13  pictures 
17M  —  10    — 

1784  »-  14    —        Including     the    Fzince    of 

Wales,  and  Col.  St.  Leger ; 
his  fine  whole  length  of 
Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  a  por- 
trait of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Fox. 

1785  —  15    — 

178$  .—  12    —        Including   a   whole    length 

portrait  of  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans. 

1787  — -  12    —        Including    the     Prince    of 

Wales,  Sec. 

][7gg  —  18    —-       Including  JSereuJMi  the  pic- 

ture painted  for  the  Em- 
press Catharine. 

1789  —  12    •—        Including  the  Continence  of 

Scipio,  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  Robin  Goodfellow. 

1790  The  last  Tear  of 

lus  exhibiting      17    —        Including  Mrs.    Billington, 


228 


the  singer,  &c. 


Total. — ^At  the  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ....  4 

At  Uie  Room  in  Spring  Gkirdens 20 

At  the  Royal  Academy 228 

Total  252 

£.       8, 
Mr.  Malone  has  stated  that  the  collection  of 
pictures  by  ancient  masters,  belonging  to  Sir 
Jodiua  Reynolds,  was  in  March,  1795,  sold  by 

auctionfor 10,319     2 

And  in  April,  1796,  yarious  historical  and  fancy 
pieces  of  his  own  painting,  together  with  some 

unclaimed  portraits,  for « « 4,505  18 

Towhi<^  maybe  added,  that  his  collection  of 
drawings  and  prints  was  sold  by  auction  in 
March,  1798,  for    1,903    0 


£16,728    0 
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We  have  already  pointed  oat,  on  former  occasions, 
the  nature  of  the  principles  by  which  Sir  Joshua  was 
regulated  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  successful  career. 
He  considered  the  works  of  the  best  ancient  masters 
as  the  most  infallible  guide  for  the  student;  and  by 
these  his  own  practice  was  uniformly  guided,  even  at 
the  height  of  his  greatest  celebrity,  when  he  was  him- 
self so  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  others.  If 
Re}iiolds,  with  his  limited  professional  education,  was 
enabled  to  profit  so  considerably  from  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  how  much  greater  progress  should  reasonably 
be  expected  from  students  of  the  present  generation, 
who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  that  instruction  placed 
before  them,  with  every  fecilily  of  profiting  by  its  ad- 
vantages, which  he  was  reduced  to  seek  for  under 
circumstances  the  most  discouraging,  with  no  other 
aid  than  his  ow  perteverance  and  industry ! 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  by  pursuing  the  line 
of  study  pointed  out  in  Sir  Joshua's  incomparable  Dis- 
courses, the  student  in  painting  will  do  more  for 
himself,  on  the  basis  of  his  well-grounded  academic 
education,  than  any  other  mode  of  instruction  can  se- 
cure to  him ;  and  that  the  method  of  study  which  he 
has  recommended — ^the  studv  oi  the  works  of  the  best 
ancient  masters — ^will  be  found,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  arts,  when  so  great  a  portion  of  mechanical 
dexterity  and  so  good  a  view  of  nature  have  already 
been  acqttired,  to  afford  the  best  means,  if  not  indeed 
the  only  ones,  of  directing  the  painter  to  those  import- 
ant excellences  which  notning  but  theory  can  teach, 
and  which  are  at  present  nearly  all  that  remain  to  be 
acquired. 

Sir  Joshua  has  availed  himself  in  his  Discourses  of 
much  valuable  matter  on  the  general  principles  of  art, 
brought  together  with  great  labour,  and  selected  with 
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much  discrimination  by  the  author  of  an  excellent 
little  treatise  on  painting  written  nearjy  two  centories 
ago  ;  and  which  would  probably  have  never  been  prac- 
tically usefol  if  Reynolds  had  not  forced  its  contents 
into  notice,  and  given  them  the  form  which  they 
assmne  in  his  lectures.  The  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  illustrated  the  principles  contained  m 
that  interesting  volume,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Greek  and  Roman  authorities,  has  given  them  a  value 
which  they  would  never  have  possessed  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  arranged,  and  a  much  more  extensive 
drculation  than  the  author  of  the  work  could  have 
ever  anticipated.  The  book  formed  a  part  of  Sir 
Joshua's  collection,  and  vras  sold  at  the  sale  of  his 
effects.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  RothweU, 
whose  talent  as  an  artist  is  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  whose  modesty  and  worth  caimot  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

So  hi  from  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  Dis- 
courses, we  think  the  use  whidi  Sir  Joshua  has  made 
ai  the  contents  of  the  volume  alluded  to  is  at  once 
highly  creditable  to  his  judgment  in  distinguishing 
their  merit,  to  his  ability  in  their  selection,  illustration, 
and  arrangement,  and  to  the  unassuming  spirit  with 
which  he  has  adopted  the  principles  which  others  sug- 
gested to  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  hct,  did  not  disdain  to  draw 
instruetion  from  any  sources  through  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  it.  He  frequentiy  adopted  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  were  wholly  uninstructed  in  the 
principles  and  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
art ;  and  often  derived  hints  from  the  observations  of 
children,  to  which,  indeed,  he  attached  a  great  degree 
of  importance. 
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"  I  cannot  but  think/'  he  has  remarked  in  one  of  his 
manuscript  fragments,  "  that  Apelles's  method  of  ex- 
posing his  pictures  to  the  public  was  a  good  one.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar  on  the 
mechanical  parts  of  painting  should  not  be  as  good  as 
any  whatever;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  such  or 
such  a  part  be  natural  or  not.  If  one  of  those  persons 
should  ask  why  half  the  face  is  black,  or  why  tiiere  is 
a  spot  of  black,  or  snuff,  as  they  will  call  it,  under  the 
nose,  I  should  conclude  from  thence  that  the  shadows 
were  thick,  or  dirtily  painted,  or  that  the  shadow 
under  the  nose  was  too  much  resembling  snuff;  when 
if  those  shadows  had  exactly  resembled  the  trans- 
p^ncy  and  colour  of  nature,  they  would  have  no 
more  been  taken  notice  of  than  the  shadow  in  nature 
itself.  Yet  I  have  seen  painters  lift  up  their  eyes  at 
such  observations,  ancl»  wrapping  themselves  up  in 
their  own  conceit,  complain  of  the  want  of  connois- 
sance  in  the  world,  in  order  to  value  tlieir  works  as 
they  deserve  ;  never  suspecting  the  fault  to  be  in  lliem- 
selves.  At  the  same  time,  however,"  he  farther  re- 
marks, "  a  painter  should  take  care  not  to  condescend 
too  far,  and  sacrifice  his  taste  to  th^  judgment  of  the 
multitude :  few  are  capable  of  giving  a  good  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  expression." 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  remarks  of 
Sir  Joshua,  which  were  either  the  residt  of  convers- 
ations ^th  his  friends,  or  cdilected  from  fragments 
written  by  himself ;  and  will  serve  to  show  his  pecu- 
liar habit  of  observation,  and  of  noting  w^iatever  he 
thought  worth  retaining  :— 

"The  great  principle  of  being  happy  in  this  world 
is  not  to  be  affected  with  small  things. 

"  No  man  relishes  an  evening  walk  like  him  whose 
mind  has  been  employed  the  whole  preceding  day. 
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"Polite  behaviour  and  refined  address,  like  good 
pictores,  make  the  least  show  to  ordinary  eyes. 

"  Humility  is  not  to  despise  any  thing,  espedally 
mankind. 

''  Magnanimity  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by  anything. 

"  A  man  is  a  pedant,  who,  having  been  brought  up 
among  books,  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else.  The 
same  of  a  soldier,  lawyer,  painter,  &c. 

"  Natural  is  that  which  is  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things ;  consequently,  an  ugly  face  is  un- 
natural. 

"  The  character  of  a  nation  is,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  marked  by  their  taste  in  painting  than  in  any 
other  pursuit,  although  more  considerable;  as  you 
may  easier  find  which  way  the  wind  sits,  by  throwing 
up  a  straw  in  the  air  than  any  heavier  substance. 
\  "  Rules  are  very  necessary  to,  but  will  never  make, 
a  painter.  They  should  be  used  as  servants,  and  sub- 
ject to  us,  not  we  to  them. 

**  In  painting,  prefer  truth  to  freedom  of  hand. 

"  Grandeur  is  composed  of  straight  lines.  Grenteel- 
ness  and  elegance,  of  serpentine  lines. 

"  A  firm  and  determined  manner  is  grand,  but  not 
elegant. 

"  Genteelness  is  not  being  crowded,  especially  if 
there  is  fulness  at  the  same  time. 

*'  Air  is  a  single  moment  of  action.  Simplicity  is 
an  exact  medium  between  too  htde  and  too  much. 
Grace  is  the  medium  of  motion ;  beautv  is  the  me- 
dium  of  form ;  and  genteelness  is  the  medium  of 
fashion. 

"  Ornament  is  the  medium  between  wanting  what 
is  necessary  and  being  over  furnished;  ornament 
ought  to  arise  only  from  the  right  ordering  of  things. 
Omo  is  the  Latin  for  to  fumiah,    * 
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**  Manner  in  painting  is  like  peculiarity  of  beliaviour  ; 
though  it  may  please  a  few,  the  bulk  of  mankind  will 
condemn  it. 

"The  only  wages  a  real  genius  thinks  of  in  bis 
labour  is  the  praise  of  impartial  judges. 

"A  good  portrait  painter  may  not  be  capable  of 
painting  history,  but  a  good  historical  painter,  for  cer« 
tain,  has  the  ability  to  paint  portraits." 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  FUNERAL  CEREMONY. 


Tux  following  account  of  the  ceremonial  was  written  by 
a  friend  the  day  after  the  funeral,  and  published  in  se- 
veral of  the  newspapers. 

**  On  Saturday  last,  at  half  an  hour  after  three 
o'clock,  was  interred  the  body  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Knt.,  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Dubhn,  principal  painter  to  his  Majesty,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fainting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"  He  was  interred  in  the  vast  crj^t  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  next  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Newton, 
late  Bishop  of  Bristol,  himself  an  eminent  critic  in 
poetry  and   painting,   and  close  by  the  tomb  of  the 
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hmom  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Ae  architect  of  tiiat  great 
edmoe. 

"  Tlie  body  was  conveyed  on  the  preceding  night  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  according  to  the  express  orders  of 
his  Majesty,  by  a  condescension  highly  honourable  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  gratifying  to 
the  wishes  of  that  Society  of  eminent  artists.  It  lay 
that  night,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, in  state,  in  the  model-room  of  the  Academy. 

"Tlie  company  who  attended  the  funeral  assembled 
in  the  library  and  council-chamber ;  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  exhibition-room. 

"  Hie  company  consisted  of  a  g^reat  number  of  die 
most  distinguished  persons,  who  were  emulous  in  their 
desire  of  paying  the  last  honours  to  t^e  remains  of 
him,  whose  life  had  been  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  highest  talents,  and  the  exercise  of  every 
virtue  that  can  make  a  man  respected  and  beloved. 
Many  more  were  prevented  by  ilhiess,  and  unexpected 
and  unavmdable  occasions,  which  they  much  regretted, 
from  attending. 

"  Never  vras  a  public  solemnity  conducted  with  more 
order,  decorum,  and  dignity.  The  procession  set  out 
at  half  an  hour  after  twelve  o'clock.  The  hearse  ar- 
rived at  the  great  western  gate  of  St.  Paul's,  about 
a  quarter  after  two,  and  was  there  met  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  and  by  the  gentiemen  of  the  choir, 
who  chanted  ^the  proper  psalms,  whilst  the  procession 
moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  where  was  per- 
formed, in  a  superior  manner,  the  full-choir  evening 
service,  together  with  the  famous  anthem  of  Dr. 
Boyce;  the  body  remaining  during  the  whole  time 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 

"The  chief  mourner  and  gentlemen  of  t^e  Aca- 
demy, as  of  the  feunily,  were  placed  by  the  body :   the 
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chief  mourner  in  a  chair  at  the  head ;  the  two  attend- 
ants at  the  feet ;  the  pall-bearers  and  executors  in  the 
seats  on  the  decanal  side ;  the  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  on  the  cantorial  side.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  in  his  proper  place,  as  were  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs. 

"  After  the  service,  the  body  was  conveyed  into  the 
crypt,  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  perforated 
brass  plate,  under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  Dr.  Jef- 
feries.  Canon  Residentiary,  with  the  other  Canons,  and 
the  whole  choir,  came  under  the  dome;  the  grave- 
digger  attending  in  the  middle  with  a  shovel  of  mould, 
which  at  the  proper  time  was  thrown  through  the 
aperture  of  the  plate,  on  the  coffin.  The  funeral 
service  was  chanted,  and  accompanied  on  the  organ 
in  a  grand  and  affecting  manner.  When  the  funeral 
service  was  ended,  the  chief  mourners  and  executors 
went  into  the  crypt,  and  attended  the  corpse  to  the 
grave,  which  was  dug  under  the  pavement. 

"  The  order  of  the  procession  was  as  follows : — 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  City  Marshals. 

The  undertaker  and  ten  conductors  on  horseback. 

A  lid  with  plumes  of  feathers. 

The  HBARSB  with  six  horses. 

Ten  pall  bearers ;  viz. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  High  Steward  of  his  Majesty's 

household. 
Duke  o£  Leeds. 
Duke  of  Portland. 
Marquis  Townshend. 
Marquis  of  Abercom. 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Earl  of  Inchlquin. 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 
Lord  Viscount  Palmerston. 
Lord  Eliot. 

Robert  Lovel  Gwatkin,  Esq.  Chief  Mourner. 
Two  attendants  of  the  family. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
Edmond  Malone,  Esq.  ^   Executors. 

Philip  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Jervaiii  the  glan^painter,  in  one  of  the  pictures  painted  u  de- 
ngDB  for  the  great  window  of  New  College  at  Oxford ;  and  Mr. 
Fanngton,  R.A.,  hai  a  portrait  of  him^  by  himself  as  a  painter, 
with  a  oantass,  easel,  ftc.  before  him.  Another  portrait  of  him^  bj 
himself^  is  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Lovel  Ghratkin,  Esq^  of 
Killiow,  in  Cornwall.  Lord  Inchiquin  has  two  portraits  of  onr 
author,  when  young ;  one*  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  in 
his  own  hair ;  the  other  younger,  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  in 
his  own  hair  also,  with  his  great  coat  and  hat  on.  Another  youth- 
ful portrait  done  before  he  went  to  Italy,  is  said  to  be  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Lane,  Esq.  of  Cofflent,  in  Devonshire. 

"  There  ia  also  a  portrait  of  him  painted  by  American  Stuait, 
about  the  year  1784,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Aldermsn 
Boydell  *,  another  by  Zoffany,  in  a  picture  representing  all  the 
artists  of  the  Academy  about  the  year  1770,  in  the  King's  Col- 
lection ;  and  not  long  before  his  death,  when  he  was  much  indis- 
posed, he  sat  to  Mr.  Breda,  a  Swedish  painter. 

"  Soon  after  Gainsborough  settled  in  London,  Sir  Joshua 
thought  himself  bound  in  eivility  to  pay  him  a  visit.  That 
painter,  however,  as  our  author  told  me,  took  not  the  least  notice 
of  him  for  several  years ;  but  at  length  called  upon  him  and  re- 
quested  him  to  sit  for  his  picture.  Sir  Joshua  complied,  and  sat 
once,  but  being  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  he  was  ol^ed  to  go  to 
Bath  for  his  health.  On  his  return  to  London,  perfectly  re- 
stored, he  sent  Gainsborough  word  that  he  was  returned;  to 
which  Gainsborough,  who  was  extremely  capricious,  only  replied 
that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  well ;  and 
he  never  afterwards  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  sit,  nor  had  he  any  other 
intercourse  with  him  till  a  short  time  before  his  (Gainsborough's) 
death,  when  he  sent  to  request  to  see  Sir  Joshua,  and  thanked 
him  fbr  the  very  liberal  and  &vourable  manner  in  which  he  had 
always  spoken  of  his  works,  —  a  circumstance  which  our  author 
has  bought  worth  recording  in  his  Fourteenth  Discourse." 

"  A  msrble  bust  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Cirachi,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  ;  and  an- 
other bust,  modelled  from  the  life  in  terra  cotta,  more  like  than  the 
marble  bust  which  was  done  from  it,  was  sold  by  auction  by 
Greenwood,  in  1792.  I  have  a  medallion,*'  continues  Halone, 
**  modelled  in  wax  by  Mountstephen,  which  is  a  very  fiiithful  repre- 
sentation of  this  great  painter  in  his  usual  evening  drees.  It  was 
done  in  1790,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year." 


DISCOURSES. 
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TO 


I. 


THE  KING 


The  regular  progress  of  caltivated  life  is  from 
necessaries  to  accommodations,  from  accommo- 
dations to  ornaments.  By  your  illustrious  pre- 
decessors were  established  Marts  for  manufactures, 
and  Colleges  for  science :  but  for  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance, those  arts  by  which  manufactures  axe 
embellished,  and  science  is  refined, .  to  found  an 
Academy  was  reserved  for  Tour  Majesty. 

Had  such  patronage  been  without  effect,  there 
had  been  reason  to  believe  that  Nature  had,  by 
some  insurmountable  impediment,  obstructed  our 
proficiency ;  but  the  annual  improvement  of  the 
Exhibition^  which  Tour  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  encourage,  shows  that  only  encouragement  had 
been  wanting. 


-  303  DBDICATION. 

^  To  give  advice  to  those  who  are  coDtending  for 

[     royal  liberality^  has  been  for  some  years  the  doty 

^    of  my  station  in  the  Academy ;  and  these  Dis- 

(         courses  hope  for  Tour  Majesty's  acceptance,  as 

y     well-intended  endeavours  to  incite  that  emulation 

I        which  your  notice  has  kindled,  and  direct  those 

Vw^studies  which  your  bounty  has  rewarded. 

May  it  please  Tour  Majesty, 

Tour  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful  Servant, 
And  most  faithful  Subject, 

[1778.]  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


TO 


THE  MEMBERS 


OF 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


GENTLEMEN, 
That  you  have  ordered  the  publication  of  this  dis- 
course, is  not  only  very  flattering  to  me,  as  it  implies 
your  approbation  of  the  method  of  study  which  I  have 
recommended;  but  likewise,  as  this  method  receives 
from  that  act  such  an  additional  weight  and  authority, 
as  demands  from  the  Students  that  deference  and  re- 
specty  which  can  be  due  only  to  the  united  sense  of  so 
considerable  a  Bodt  of  Artists. 

I  am. 

With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

Gbntlembn, 

Your  most  humble. 

And  obedient  Servant, 

JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
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DISCOURSE  I. 

DeHvered  at  the  Opening  qfthe  Royal  Aoademy,  > 
January  2. 1769. 

TKH  AOVANTAOIS  PROCBIDING  VROM  THB  INSTITUTION  OV  A  ROTAt 
ACADBMT.  —  HINTS  OFFBllBD  TO  THB  'CONSIDERATION  OF  THB 
PROFBSSOBS  AND  TI8ITBR8.  —  THAT  AN  IMPUCIT  OBBDIBNCB  TO 
THS  RULB8  OF  ART  BB  BXACTBD  FROM  THB  TOUNO  STUDBNTS. 
—THAT  A  PRBMATURB  DISPOSITION  TO  A  MASTBRLT  DBZTBRITT 
BB  RBPRBSSBD.r-THAT  DILIOENCB  BB  CONSTANTLY  RBCOMMBNDBD, 
AND  (that  IT  MAT  BB  BFFBOTUAL)  DIRBCTBD  TO  ITS  FROPBR 
OBJBCT. 

GENTLEMEN, 

An  Academy,  in  which  the  Polite  Arts  may  be  rega* 
larly  cultivated,  is  at  last  opened  among  us  by  Royal 
Munificence.  This  must  appear  an  event  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Artist,  but  to  the 
whole  nation. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  give  aiiy  other  reason*  why 
an  empire  like  that  of  Britain  should  so  loQg  have 
wanted  an  ornament  so  suitable  to  ita  greatness,  than 
that  slow  progression  of  things,  which  naturally  makes 
elegance  and  refinement  the  last  effect  of  opulence  and 
power. 

An  Institution  like  this  has  often  been  recommended 
upon  considerations  merely  mercantile;  but-  an  Aca- 
demy, founded  upon  such  principles,  can  never  effect 
even  its  own  narrow  purposes.  If  it  has  an  origin  no 
higher,  no  taste  can  ever  be  formed  in  manufieustures ; 
but  if  the  higher  Arts  of  Design  flourish,  these  inferior 
ends  will  be  answered  of  course. 

We  are  happy  in  having  a  Prince,  who  has  conceived 
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the  deagn  of  such  an  Ixuititatiofi,  acoardmg  to  its  trae 
dignity ;  and  who  promotes  the  Arts,  as  the  head  of  a 
great,  a  learned,  a  polite,  and  a  commercial  nation; 
and  I  can  now  congratulate  3^Qa,  Gentlemen,  on  the 
accomplishment  of  yoor  long  and  ardent  wishes. 

The  numberless  and  ineffectual  consultations  whidi 
I  have  had  with  many  in  this  assembly  to  form  plans 
and  ccmoert  schema  for  an  Academy,  afford  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Majbstt.    But  there   have,  perhaps^  been 
times,   when   even   the  influence   of  Majbstt    would 
have  been  ineffectual ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that 
we  are  thus  embodied,  when  every  circumstance  aeems 
to  concur  from  which  honour  and  prosperity  can  pro- 
pably  arise. 
y,^     There  are,  at  this  time,  a  greater  number  of  excel- 
f       lent  artists  than  were  ever  known  before  at  one  period 
V       in  this  nation ;    there  is  a  general  desire  among  our 
)      Nobility  to  be  distinguished  as  lovers  and  judges  of  the 
f         Arts :    there  is  a  greater  superfluity  of  wealth  among 
I  the  people  to  reward  the  professors ;    and,  above  all, 

]        we  are  patronised  by  a  Monarch,  who,   knowing  the 
/        value  of   science  and  of   elegance,    thinks  every  art 
/         worthy  of  his  notice,  that  tends  to  soften  and  humanise 

^•^ .the  mind. 

After  so  much  has  been  done  by  His  Majbstt,  it 
will  be  wholly  our  £uilt,  if  our  progress  is  not  in  some 
degree  correspondent  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of 
tile  Institution :  let  us  show  our  gratitude  in  our  dili- 
gence, that,  though  our  merit  may  not  answer  his  ex- 
pectations, yet,  at  least,  our  industry  may  deserve  his 
protection. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  phyportion  of  success,  of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  present  Institution  will 
at  least  contribute  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
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Arts,  and  brin?  us  nearer  to  that  ideal  excellenoe> 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  always  to  contemplate,  and 
never  to  attain. 

^The  princ^il  advantage  of  an  Academy  is,  ^bst,  be-    ''^^  ^  > 
sides  famishing  able  men  to  direct  the  Student,  it  will       « .' 

be  a  repository  for  the  great  examples  of  the  Art.    s ) 

These  are  the  materials  on  which  Genius  is  to  work, 
and  without  whidi  the  strongest  intellect  may  be  fruit- 
lessly   or    deviously    employed.     By    stud3nng    these  — n 
authentic  models,  lliat  idea  of  excellence  which  is  the        / 
result  of  the  accumulated  experi^ice  of  past  ages  may  y< 
be  at  once  acquired;   and  the  tardy  and  obstructed^ 
progress  of  our  predecessors  may  teach  us  a  shorter 
and  easier  way«    The  Student  receives,  at  one  glance, 
the  principles    which    many  Artists  have  spent   their 
whole  lives  in  ascertainin'g ;  and,  satisfied  with  their 
efiect,  is  spared  ths  painful  investigation  by  wUch  they 
came  to  be  known  and  fixed.     How  many  men  of  great 
natural  abilities  have  been  lost  to  this  nation,  for  want 
of  these  advantages!  They  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  those  masterly  efforts  of  genius,  which  at  once 
kindle  the  whole  soul,  and  force  it  into  suddfsn   and 
irresistible  approbation. 

Rafl%belle,  it  is  true,  had  not  the  advantage  of  study-  ^ 
ing  in  an  Academy ;  but  all  Rome,  and  the  works  of 
Michel  Angeld  in  particular,  were  to  him  an  Academy. 
On  the  sight  of  the  CapeUa  Sistina,  he  immediately, 
from  a  dry,  Grothic,  and  even  insipid  manner,  which 
attends  to  the  minute  accidental  discriminations  of  par- 
ticular and  individual  objects,  assumed  that  grand  styk 
of  painting,  which  improves  partial  representation  by  — n 
the  general  and  invariable  ideas  of  nature.  ^^ 

Every  seminary  of  learning  may  be  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  of  floating  knowljedge, 
Where  every  mind  may  imbibe  somewhat  congenial  to 
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its  own  Qriginal  conceptions.  Knowledge,  thus  ob^ 
tained»  has  always  something  more  popular  and  usefiil 
than  that  which  is  forced  upon  the  mind  by  private 
precepts,  or  solitary  meditation.  Besides,  it  is  gene- 
rally found,  that  'a  youth  more  easiLy  receives  instruc- 
tion from  the  companions  of  his  studies,  whose  minds 
are  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  own,  than  from  those 
who  are  much  his  superiors ;  and  it  is  from  his  equals 
only  that  he  catches  the  fire  of  emulation. 

One  advantage,  I  wiU  venture  to  affirm,  we  shall 
have  in  our  Academy,  which  no  other  nation  can  boast. 
We  shall  have  nothing  to  unlearn.  To  this  praise  the 
present  race  of  Artists  have  a  just  claim.  As  far  as 
they  have  yet  proceeded,  they  are  right.  With  us  the 
exertions  of  genius  wiU  henceforward  be  directed  to 
their  proper  objects.  It  will  not  be  as  it  has  been  in 
other  schools,  where  he  that  travelled  fastest  only 
wandered  farthest  from  the  right  way. 

Impressed,  as  I  am,  therefore,  with  such  a  frivourable 
opinion  of  my  associates  in  this  undertaking,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  dictate  to  any  of  them.  But  as  these 
Institutions  have  so  often  failed  in  pther  nations ;  and 
as  it  is  natural  to  think  with  regret,  how  much  might 
have  been  done,  I  must  take'leav^to  offer  a  few  hints, 
by  ^wlnch  those  errors  may  be  rectified,  and  those 
defects  supphed.  These  the  Professors  and  Visiters 
may  reject  or  adopt  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

I  would  chiefly  recommend,  that  an  impUcit  obe- 
dience to  the  Rules  of  Art,  as  established  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  Masters,  should  be  ^exacted  from  the 
young  Students.    That  those  models,  which  have  passed 

(through  the  approbation  of  ages,  should  be  considered 
by  them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides ;  as  subjects  for 
their  imitation,  nbt  their  criticism. 
'^  I  am  confident,  that  this  is  the  only  efficacious  me- 
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liiod  of  maldng  a  progress  in  the  Arte;  and  that  he 
who  sets  out  with  doubting,  ynJl  find  life  finished  be- 
fore he  becomes  master  of  the  nidimeiits.  For  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he  who  be^rins  by  prg- 
suming  on  his  own  sense,  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon 
as  he  has  commenced^^^^OL  Every  opportunity,  there- 
fore,  should  be  taken  to  discountenance  that  false  and 
vulgar  opinion,  that  rules  are  the  fetters  of  genius: 
they  are  fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius;  as  that 
armour,  which  upon  the  strong  is  an  ornament  and  a 
defence,  upon  the  weak  and  mis-l^hapen  becomes  a 
load,  and  cripples  the  body  which  it  was  made  to 
protect. 

How  much  Uberty  may  be  taken  to  break  through 
those  rules,  and,  as  the  poet  expresses  it. 

To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 

may  be  a  subsequent  consideration,  when  the  pupik 
become  masters  themselves.  It  is  then,  when  their 
genius  has  received  its  utmost  improvement,  that  rules 
may  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  But  let  us  not  destroy 
the  scaffold,  until  we  have  raised  the  building. 

Tlie  Directors  ought  more  particularly  to  watch  over 
the  genius  of  those  Students,  who,  being  more  advanced, 
are  arrived  at  that  critical  period  of  study,  on  the  nice 
management  of  which  thdr  future  turn  of  taste  depends. 
At  that  age  it  is  natural  for  them  to  be  more  captivated 
M^th  what  is  brilliant  than  with  what  is  solid,  and  to 
prefer  splendid  negligence  to  painful  and  humiliating 
exactness. 

A  fedlity  in  composing,  a  lively,  and  what  is 
called  a  masterly,  handling  of  the  chalk  or  pencil,  are, 
it  must  be  confessed*  captivating  qualities  to  young 
minds,  and  become  of  course  the  objects  of  their  am- 
bition.   They  endeavour  to  imitate  these  dazzling  ex« 
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oeDencies,  which  they  wOl  find  no  great  kbour  in 
attaining.  After  much  time  spent  in  these  fiivoloas 
pursuits,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  retreat ;  bat  it  will  be 
then  too  late ;  and  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  return 
to  scmpalous  labour,  after  the  mind  has  been  de- 
bauched and  deceived  by  this  finllacious  mastery. 

By  this  useless  industry  they  are  excluded  from  all 
power  of  advancing  in  real  excellence.  Whilst  boys, 
they  are  arrived  at  their  utmost  perfection:  they  have 
taken  the  shadow  for  the  substance;  and  make  the 
mechanical  felicity  the  chief  excellence  of  the  art, 
which  is  only  an  ornament,  and  of  the  merit  of  which 
few  but  painters  themselves  are  judges. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sources  of  corruption ;  and  I  speak  of  it  from  expe- 
rience, not  as  an  error  which  may  possibly  hi^pen,  but 
which  has  actually  infected  all  foreign  Academies, 
The  directors  were  probably  pleased  with  this  prema- 
ture dexterity  in  their  pupOs,  and  praise^  tihtJr  tlfflT'"*^'*^ 
at  the  expense  of  ^guM^^rrgstDMa. 

But  young  men  have  not  only  this  frivolous  ambition 
of  being  thought  masters  of  execution,  inciting  them 
on  one  hand,  but  also  their  natural  sloth  tempting 
them  on  the  other.  They  are  terrified  at  the  prospect 
before  them  of  the  toil  required  to  attain  exactness. 
The  impetuosity  of  youth  is  disgusted  at  the  slow  ap- 
proaches of  a  regular  siege,  and  desires,  from  mere 
impatience  of  labour,  to  take  the  citadel  by  storm. 
They  wish  to  find  some  Sorter  path  to  excellence,  and 
hope  to  obtain  the  reward  of  eminence  by  other  means 
than  those,  which  the  mdispensable  rules  of  art  have 
jjrescribedi^  Tliey  must,  therefore,  be  uA&  again  tmd 
again,  that  labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  feone,  and 
that  whatever  their  force  of  genius  may  be,  there  is  no 
easy  method  of  becoming  a  good  Painter. 
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When  we  read  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent 
Painters,  every  page  informs  us,  that  no  part  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  dissipation.  Even  an  increase  of 
fyme  served  only  to  augment  their  industry.  To  be 
convinced  with  what  persevering  assiduity  l^ey  pur- 
sued their  studies,  we  need  only  reflect  on  their  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  their  most  celebrated  works, 
When  they  conceived  a  subject,  they  first  made  a 
variety  of  sketches ;  then  a  finished  drawing  of  the 
wholes  after  that  a  more  correct  drawing  of  every 
separate  part, — heads,  hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  dra- 
pery; they  then  painted  the  picture,  and  after  all, 
retouched  it  from  the  life.  The  pictures,  thus  wrought 
with  8u<ih  pains,  now  appear  like  the  efifect  of  enchant- 
ment, and  as  if  some  mighty  genius  had  struck  them 
off  at  a  blow. 

But,  whilst  diligence  ia  thyp  rfflfirpmAnHp^  f^^  ijio 

Students,  the  Visiters  will  take  care  that  their  dili^ 
genoe  be  effectual;  that  it  be  well  directed,  and  em-  y 
ployed  on  the  proper  object.  A  Student  is  not  always  ^ 
advancing  because  he  is  employed ;  he  must  apply  his 
strength  to  that  part  of  the  art  where  the  real  diffi- 
culties lie;  to  that  part  which  distinguishes  it  as  a 
liberal  art ;  and  not  by  mistaken  industry  lose  his  time 
in  tliat  which  is  merely  ornamental.  The  Students, 
instead  of  vying  with  each  other  which  shall  have  the 
readiest  hand^  should  be  taught  to  contend  who  shall 
have  the  purest  and  most  correct  outline;  instead  of 
striving  which  shall  produce  the  brightest  tint,  or 
curiously  trifling,  shall  give  the  gloss  of  ^tuffs,  so  as 
to  appear  real,  let  their  ambition  be  directed  co  con- 
tend, which  shall  dispose  his  drapery  in  the  most  grace- 
jol  folds,  which  shall  give  the  most  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  human  figpre. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  submit  ox^e  thing  more  to  the 
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consideration  of  tiie  VisiterB,  which  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  very  great  consequence,  and  the  omissicm  of 
which  I  think  a  principal  defect  in  the  method  of  eda« 
cation  pursued  in  all  the  Academies  I  have  ever  visitedi 

CThe  error  I  mean  is,  that  the  Students  never  draw  ex- 
actly from  the  hving  models  which  they  have  hefore 
mem.  It  is  not,  indeed,  their  intention,  nor  are  they 
directed  to  do  it.  Their  drawings  resemble  the  model 
only  in  the  attitude.  Tliey  change  the  form  according 
to  their  vague  and  uncertain  ideas  of  beauty,  and  make 
a  drawing  rather  of  what  they  think  the  figure  ought  to 
be,  than  of  what  it  appears.  ,  I  have  thought  this  the 
obstacle  that  has  stopped  the  progress  of  many  young 
men  of  real  genius ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a 
habit  of  drawing  correctly  what  we  see  will  not  give 
a  proportionable  power  of  drawing  correctly  what  we 
imagine.  He  who  endeavours  to  copy  nicely  the 
figure  before  him,  not  only  acquires  a  habit  of  exact- 
ness and  precision,  but  is  continually  advancing  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure;  and  though  he  seems 
to  superficial  observers  to  make  a  slower  progress,  he 
will  be  found  at  last  capable  of  adding  (without  running 
into  capricious  Wildness)  that  grace  and  beauty  which 
is  necessary  to  be  given  to  his  more  finished  works, 
and  which  cannot  be  got  by  the  modems,  as  it  was  not 
acquired  by  the  ancients,  but  by  an  attentive  and  well 
compared  study  of  the  human  form. 

What  I  think  ought  to  enforce  this  method  is,  that 
it  lias  been  the  practice  (as  may  be  seen  by  their  draw- 
ings) of  the  great  Masters  in  the  Art.  I  will  mention 
a  drawing  of  Roffaelle,  The  Dispute^  of  the  Sabrament^ 
the  print  of  which,  by  Count  Cailus,  is  in  every  hand. 
It  appears  that  he  made  his  sketch  from  one  model; 
and  the  habit  he  had  of  drawing  exactly  from  the  form 
before  him  appears  by  his  making  all  the  figures  with 
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the  same  cap,  such  as  his  model  then  happened  to 
wear ;  so  servile  a  copyist  was  this  great  man,  even  at 
a  time  when  he  was  allowed  to  he  at  his  highest  pitch  of 
excellence. 

I  have  seen  also  Academy  iigm^s  hy  Annihale  Caracci,    *" 
thqugh  he  was  often  sufficiently  hcentious  in  his  finished 
works,  drawn  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual, 
model. 

This  scrupulous  exactness  is  so  contrary  to  the 
practice  c(  the  Academies,  that  it  is  not  without  great 
deference,  that  I  heg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Visiters;  and  suhmit  to  them, 
whether  the  neglect  of  this  method  is  not  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Students  so  often  disappoint  expectation,  L? 
and,  heing  more  than  hoys  at  sixteen,  become  less  than 
men  at  thirty. 

In  short,  the  method  I  recommend  can  only  be  de- 
trimental where  there  are  but  few  hving  forms  to  copy ; 
for  then  Students,  by  always  drawing  from  one  alone, 
will  by  habit  be  taught  to  overlook  defects,  and  mistake 
deformity  for  beauty.     But  of  this  there  is  no  danger ; 
since  the  Council  has   determined   to   supply  the  Aca- 
demy with  a  variety  of  subjects  ;    and  indeed  those  ^ 
laws  which  they  have   drawn  up,  and   which  the  Se- 
cretary will  presently  read  for  your  confirmation,  have 
in  some  measure  precluded  me  from  saying  more  upon 
this  occasion.     Instead,  therefore,  of  ofiering  my  advice, 
permit  me  to  indulge  my  wishes,  and  express  my  hope, 
that  this  Institution  may  answer  the  expectation  of  itg^-^ 
BoTAL  Founder  ;  that  the  present  age  may  vie  in  Arts      ) 
with  that  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  and  that  the  dignity  of  the     J 
dying  Art  (to  make  use  of  an  expression  of  Pliny)  maybe    / 
revived  under  the  Reign  of  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 
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IkUver^  to  the  Sindentg  qf  the  RoyoA  Aeademff,  on  the 
tion  (if  the  Prizes,  December  11.  1769. 

THB  COURSB  AND  ORDBR  OF  STUDY. — ^THB  DIFPBRENT  STAGES  OF 
ART^-^MUCH  OOPYINO  DISCOUNTBNANCBD. — THB  ARTIST  AT 
ALL  TIMBS  AND  IN  ALL  PLACB8  SHOULD  BB  BMFLOTBD  ZN  LAT- 
INO UP  MATBBIAL8  FOB  THB  BXBBCUB  OF  BIS  ART. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  coNORATULATB  you  Oil  the  honooT  which  you  ham 
just  received.  I  have  the  highest  opioioa  of  your 
merits,  and  could  wish  to  show  my  sense  of  them  in 
something  which  possibly  may  be  more  usefol  to  you 
iiuan  barren  praise.  ^  could  wish  to  lead  you  into  such 
a  course  of  study  as  may  render  your  future  progress 
answerable  to  your  past  improvement ;  cmd,  whilst  I 
applaud  you  for  what  has  been  done,  remind  you 
how  much  yet  remains  to  attain  perfection. 

I  flatty  myself,  that  from  the  long  experience  I  have 
had,  and  the  unceasing  assiduity  with  which  I  have  pur- 
sued those  studies,  in  which,  like  you,  I  have  been  en- 
gaged, I  shall  be  acquitted  of  vanity  in  offering  some 
hints  to  your  consideration.  They  are,  indeed,  in  a  great 
degree,  founded  upon  my  own  mistakes  in  the  same  pur- 
suit. But  the  history  of  errors,  properly  managed,  often 
shortens  the  road  to  truth.  And  although  no  method 
of  study,  that  I  can  ofier,  will  of  itself  conduct  to  ez» 
cellence,  yet  it  may  preserve  industry  from  being  mis-* 
appUed. 

In  speaking  tojyou^of  the  Theory  of  the  Art,  I  shall 
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only  conrider  it  as jthas  '^j;^^''^^/^^  fn  flif  ttuiind rf  jimr 
shidies.  ^ 

'^IXViding  the  Btady  of  painting  into  three  distinct 
periods,  I  shall  address  you  as  having  passed  through 
the  first  of  them,  which  is  confined  to  the  rudiments ; 
including  a  feunlity  of  drawing  any  object  that  presents 
itself,  a  tolerable  readiness  in  the  management  of  colours, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
rules  of  composition. 

This  first  degree  of  proficiency  is,  in  painting,  what 
grammar  is  in  literature,  a  general  preparation  for  what- 
ever species  of  the  art  the  student  may  afterwards  choose 
for  his  more  particular  application.  The  power  of  draw- 
ing,  modelling,  and  using  colours,  is  very  properly  called 
the  Language  of  the  Art ;  and  in  this  language,  the 
honours  you  have  just  received  prove  you  to  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  progress* 

When  the  Artist  is  once  enabled  to  express  himself 
with   some  degree  of  correctness,  he  must  then  en* 
deavour  to  collect  subjects  for  expression ;  to  amass  a 
stock  of  ideas,  to  be  combined  and  varied  as  occasion 
may  require.    He  is  now  in  the  second  period  of  studx.      v 
in  which  his  business  is  to  learn  all  lliat  has  been  knosn 
and  done  before  his  own  timC;^  Having  hitherto  received 
instructions  from  a  particular  master,  he  is  now  to  con- 
sider  the  Art  itfl^lf  pa  big  master^^  He  must  extend  his  -*>. 
'  capacity  to  more    sublime    and    general    instructions.^^ 
Those  perfections  which  lie  scattered  among  various'^ 
masters  are  now  united  in  one  general  idea,  which  is     ) 
henceforth  to  reg^ate  his  taste,  and  enlarge  his  imagina-%</ 
tion.     With  a  variety  of  models  thus  before  him,  he  will 
avoid  that  narrowness  and  poverty  of  conception  which 
attends  a  bigoted  admiration  of  a  single  master,  and  will 
cease  to  follow  any  favourite  where  he  ceases  to  excel. 
This  period  is,  however,  still  a  time  of  subjection  and 
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thre»  therefore*  yoor  acqnamttiibe  is  with  the  worlu  of 
those  who  have  exceUe(L_the.JD(icaaL-fflgtgjigive  will  be 
foisr  powers  of  invention;  and  what  may  i^ypear  stiU 
more  uke  a  paradox,  the  more  origmal  will  be  your 
conceptions.  But  the  difficulty  on  this  occasion  is  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  proposed  as  models  of 
excellence,  and  who  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
properest  guides. 

To  a  young  man  just  arrived  in  Italy,  many  of  the 
present  painters  of  that  country  are  ready  enough  to 
obtrude  their  precepts,  and  to  offer  their  own  per- 
formances as  examples  of  that  perfection  which  they 
affect  to  recommend.  The  modem,  however,  who 
recommends  himself  as  a  standard,  may  justly  be  sus- 
pected as  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  object,  of  the  art  which  he  professes. 
To  follow  such  a  guide  will  not  only  retard  the 
^     Student,  but  mislead  him. 

On,  whom,  then,  can 'he  rely,  or  who  shall  show  him 

the  path  that  leads   to  excellence?    The    answer  is 

obvious:  those  great  masters  who  have  travelled  the 

same  road  with  success  are  the  most  hkely  to  conduct 

/^others.     The  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test 

V^  of   ages  have  a  claim  to  that  respect  and  veneration 

^o  which  no  modem  can  pretend.    The  duration  and 

stability  of  their  fame  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  it  has 

not  been  suspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of  fashion 

and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the  human  heart  by  every  tie 

of  sympathetic  approbation. 

There  is  no  danger  of  studying  too  much  the  works 
of  those  great  men :  but  how  they  may  be  studied  to 
advantage  is  an  enquiry  of  great  importance. 

Some  who  have  never  raised  their  minds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  real  dignity  of  the  Art,  and  who 
rate  the  works  of  an  Artist  in  proportion  as  they  ezod 
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or  ait  defective  In  the  mechanioal  parts,  look  on 
theory  afi  something  that  may  enable  them  to  talk  but 
•not  to  paint  bett^ ;  and,  confining  themselves  entirely 
to  mechanical  practice,  very  assidnotiely  toil  on  In  tte 
drudgery  of  copying,  and  think  they  make  a  rapd 
progress  while  they  Mthfully  e^diibit  the  minutest 
part  of  a  favourite  picture.  Tlds  appears  to  me  a  very 
tedious,  and,  I  think,  a  very  erroneous,  method  of  pro- 
'ceeding.  Of  every  large  compositi<Hi,  even  of  those 
which  are  most  admired,  a  great  part  may  be  truly 
-said  to  be  common-place^  This,  tiiough  it  takes  up 
much  time  in  copying,  conduces  litde  to  improvement. 
I  consid^  general  copying  as  a  delusive  kind  of ,,  iudus-  ^ 
trf :  tbe  student '  satssSes  himself  with  the  appearance 
'oi  ddng  something ;  he  falls  into  the  dangerous  habit 
of  imitating  without  selecting,  and  of  labouring  without  | 
any  determinate  object ;  as  it  requires  no  effort  of  the 
mind,  he  sleeps  over  his  work  :  and  those  powers  of  in- 
vention and  composition  which  ought  particularly  to  be  /' 
called  oat,  and  put  in  action,  lie  torpid,  and  lose  their 
energy  for  want  of  exercise. 

How  incapable  those  are  of  producing  any  thing  <^ 
their  own,  who  have  spent  much  of  their  time  in  making 
finished  copies,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  our  art. 

To  suppose  that  the  complication  of  powers,  and 
variety  of  ideas  necessary  to  that  mind  which  aspires 
to  the  first  honours  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  frigid  contemplation  of  a  few  single 
models,  is  no  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  in  him  who 
wishes  to  be  a  poet,  to  imagine  that  by  translating  a 
tragedy  he  can  acquire  to  himself  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  appearances  of  nature,  the  operations  of  the 
passions,  and  the. incidents  of  life. 
,The  great  use  in  copyiug,  if  it  be  at   all  usefulg 
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Bhould  Beem  to  be  in  learning  to  colour;  yet  eren 
obkwring  will  never  be  perfectly  attained  by  servilely 
copying  the  model  before  you.  An  eye  critically  nice 
can  only  be  formed  by  observing  well-coloured  pictures 
with  attention;  and  by  dose  inspections  and  minute 
examination,  you  will  discover,  at  last,  the  manner  of 
handling,  the  artifices  of  contrast,  glaziog,  and  other 
expedients  by  which  good  colourists  have  raised  the 
value  of  their  tints,  and  by  which  nature  has  been  so 
happily  imitated. 

I  must  inform  you,  however,  that  old  pictures,  de- 
servedly celebrated  for  their  colouring,  are  often  so 
changed  by  dirt  and  varnish  that  we  ought  not  to  won- 
der if  they  do  not  appear  equal  to  their  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  unexperienced  painters,  or  young  Students. 
An  artist  whose  judgment  is  matured  by  long  observa* 
tion  considers  rather  what  the  picture  once  was,  than 
what  it  is  at  present.  He  has  by  habit  acquired  a 
power  of  seeing  the  brilliancy  of  tints  through  the 
doud  by  which  it  is  obscured.  An  exact  imitation, 
therefore,  of  those  pictures,  is  likely  to  fill  the  Student's 
mind  with  false  opinions,  and  to  send  him  back  a  co- 
lourist  of  his  own  formation,  with  ideas  equally  remote 
from  nature  and  from  art,  from  the  genuine  practice 
of  the  masters  and  the  real  appearances  of  things. 

Following  these  rules,  and  using  these  precautions, 
when  you  have  clearly  and  distinctiy  learned  i^  what 
good  colouring  consists,  jou  cannot  do  better  than 
have  recourse  to  nature  h^tself,  who  is  always  ac  hancf, 
and  ~  ufcoSipMison  oi  wiio'se  true  splendour  the  best 
coloured  pictures  are  but  frunt  and  feeble. 

However,  as  the  practice  of  copying  is  not  entirely 
to  be  excluded,  since  the  mechanical  practice  of 
painting  is  learned  in  some  measure  by  it,  let  those 
choice  parts  only  be  selected  which  have  reoommoided 
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the  work  to  notice.      If  its  excelleiice  consists  in  its 
general  effect,    it    would  be    proper  to    make    slight 
sketches  of  the  machinery  and    general    management 
of  the  picture.     Those  sketches  should  be  kept  always 
by  you  for  the  regulation  of  your  style.     Instead  of 
copymg  the  touches  of  those  great  masters,  copy  only^     ^ 
their  conceptions.      Instead  of  treading  in  their  foot-     / 
steps,  endeavour  only  to  keep  the  same  road.     Labour   / 
to  invent  on  their  general  principles  and  way  of  tbink- 
'  ing.     Possess  yourself  with  their  spirit.     Consider  with      ^ 
yourself  how  a  Michel  Angelo  or  a  Rafaelle  would 
have  treated  this   subject;   and  work  yourself  into  a 
belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be  seen  and  criticised  by 
them  when  completed.     Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
'  will  rouse  your  powers. 

But  as  mere  enthusiasm  will  carry  you  but  a  little 
way,  let  me  recommend  a  practice  that  may  be  equi- 
valent to  and  will  perhaps  more  efficaciously  contri- 
bute to  your  advancement,  than  even  the  verbal  cor- 
rections of  those  masters  themselves,  could  they  be 
obtained.  What  I  would  propose  is,  that  you  should 
enter  into  a  kind  of  competition,  by  painting  a  similar 
subject,  and  making  a  companion  to  any  picture  that 
you  consider  as  a  model.  After  you  have  finished 
your  work,  place  it  near  the  model,  and  compare  them 
carefully  together.  You  will  then  not  only  see  but 
«  feel  your  own  deficiencies  more  sensibly  than  by  pre-  . 
cepts,  or  any  other  means  of  instruction.  The  true 
principles  of  painting  will  mingle  with  your  thoughts, 
Tdi>im  thug  fiil?d  by  sensible  objects  will  be  certain 
and  definitive ;   and,  sinking  deepinto  the  mind,   will 
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'lliis  method  of  cpmparing  your  owa  efforts  with 
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those  of  some  great  master  is  indeed  a  severe  and 
mortifying  task,  to  which  none  will  submit  but  sach  as 
have  great  views,  with  fortitade  saffident  to  forego 
the  gratifications  of  present  vanity  for  future  honour. 
When  the  Student  has  sucoeeded  in  some  measure  to 
his  own  satis^Etction,  and  has  felicitated  himself  on  his 
success,  to  go  voluntary  to  a  tribunal  where  he  knows 
his  vanity  mtut  be  humbled,  and  all  self-approbation 
must  vanish,  requires  not  cndy  great  restdution  but 
great  humility.  To  him,  however,  who  has  the  am- 
bition to  be  a  real  master,  the  solid  satisfaction  which 
proceeds  from  a  consciousness  of  his  advancement 
(of  which  seeing  his  own  faults  is  the  first  step)  will 
very  abundantly  compensate  for  the  mortification  of 
present  disappointment.  There  is,  besides,  this  alle- 
\dating  circumstance :  every  discovery  he  makes,  every 
acquisition  of  knowledge  he  attains,  seems  to  proceed 
from  his  own  sagacity :  and  thus  he  acquires  a  con- 
fidence in  himself  sufficient  to  keep  up  die  resolution  of 
perseverance. 

We  all  must  have  experienced  how  lazily,  and,  con- 
sequently, how  ineffectually,  instruction  is  received 
when  forced  upon  the  mind  by  others.  Few  have  been 
taught  to  any  purpose  who  have  not  been  their  own 
teachers.  We  prefer  those  instructions  which  we  have 
given  ourselves,  from  our  affection  to  the  instructor ; 
and  they  are  more  effectual,  from  being  received  into 
the  mind  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  open  and 
eager  to  receive  them. 

With  respect  to  the  pictures  that  you  are  to  choose 
for  your  models,  I  could  wish  that  you  would  take  the 
world's  opinion  rather  than  your  own.  In  other  words, 
I  would  have  you  choose  those  of  established  reput- 
ation rather  than  follow  your  own  fimcy.  If  you 
should  not  admire  them  at  first,  you  will,  by  endea- 
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youring  to  imitate  them,  find  that  the  world  has  not 
been  mistaken. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  Vo  point  ont  those  variou 
excellencies  for  your  imitation  which  lie  distributed 
amongst  the  various  schools.  An  endeavour  to  do 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  the  subject  of  some  future  dis- 
course. I  will,  therefore,  at  present,  only  recommend 
a  model  for  style  in  Painting,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
art  more  immediately  necessary  to  the  young  Student. 
Style  in  paint^i^g'  ^»  ^^'^  «*"^fl  «>«  '"  ^"^^'"H"  "  p^i"*>^ 
over  matenals,   whether  wi^j-^g  pf  ^i^«^^  t>j>  «rk;»i. 

conceptions  or  sentimgatfl  ^y^  „  CQHYPy*^  And  in  this  y 
'  Ludovl85  'tlSMcci  (l  mean  his  best  works)  appears 
to  me  to  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.  His  un- 
affected breadth  of  hght  and  shadow,  the  simplicity  of 
colouring,  which,  holding  its  proper  rank,  does  not 
draw  aside  the  least  part  of  the  attention  from  the 
subject,  and  the  solemn  effect  of  that  twilight  which 
seems  diffused  over  his  pictures,  appear  to  me  to  cor- 
respond with  grave  and  dignified  subjects,  better  than 
the  more  artificial  brilliancy  of  sunshine  which  en- 
tightens  the  pictures  of  Titian ;  though  Tintoret  thought 
that  Titian's  colouring  was  the  model  of  perfection,  and 
would  correspond  even  with  the  sublime  of  Michel 
Angelo ;  and  that  if  Angelo  had  coloured  like  Titian,  or 
Titian  designed  like  Angelo,  the  world  would  once  have 
had  a  perfect  painter. 

It  is  our  misfortune,  however,  that  those  works  of 
Caraoci,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  Student,  are 
not  often  found  out  of  Bologna.  The  St,  Francis  in 
the  Midst  of  his  Friars,  The  Transfiguration,  The  Birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  The  Calling  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  St.  Jerome,  The  Fresco  Paintings  in  the  Zampieri 
palace,  are  all  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Studait. 
And  I  think  those  who  travel  would  do  well  to  allot 
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a  much  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  that  dty  than  it 
has  heen  hitherto  the  custom  to  bestow. 

In  this  art,  as  in  others,  there  are  many  teachers 
who  profess  to  show  the  nearest  way  to  exoellenoe; 
and  many  expedients  have  been  invented    by  which 
the  toil  of  study  might  be  saved.    But  let  no  man  be 
seduced  to  idleness  by  specious  promises.    Excellence 
is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as  the  reward  ot  laboqr? 
It  argues,  indeed,  no  small  sttengtn  ot  mm4  to  perse- 
vere  in  habits  of   industry,  without   the    pleasure  of 
perceiving  those  advances ;  which,  like  the  hand  of  a 
clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches    to   their 
point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation. 
A  facility  of  drawing,  like  that  of  playing  upon  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  an  infinite 
number  of  acts.      I  need  not,   therefore,  enforce  by 
many  words   the  necessity  of    continual   appHcation; 
nor  tell  you  that  the  port-crayon  ought  to  be  for  ever 
in  your  hands.     Various  methods  will  occur  to  you  by 
which  this  power  may  be  acquired.     I  would  parti- 
cularly recommend,  that  after  your    return  from  tibe 
Academy   (where  I    suppose    your    attendance    to  be 
constant),  you  would  endeavour  to  draw  the  figure  by 
memory.     I  will  even  venture  to  add,  that  by  perse- 
verance in  this  custom  you  will  become  able  to  draw 
the  human  figure  tolerably  conect,  with  as  little  efifort 
of  the  mind  as  is  required  to   trace  with  a  pen  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

That  this  facility  is  not  unattainable  some  members 
in  this  Academy  give  a  sufficient  proof.  And  be  as- 
sured, that,  if  this  power  is  not  acquired  whilst  you  are 
young,  there  will  be  no  time  for  it  afterwards ;  at  least 
the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  as  much  difficulty  as 
those  experience  who  learn  to  read  or  write  after  they 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity. 
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But  while  I  mention  the  port-crayon  as  the  Stadent's 

constant  companion,  he  must  still  remember,  that  the 

pencil  is  the  instrument  by  which  he  must  hope  to 

obtain  eminence.      What,  therefore,  I  wish  to  impress 

upon  you  is,  that,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  you 

paint  your  studies  instead  of  drawing  them.     This  will 

give  you  such  a  fiEunlity  in  using  colours,  that  in  time 

they  will  arrange  themselves  under  the  pencil,   even 

without  the  attention  of  the  hand  that  conducts  it.      If 

one  act  excluded  the  other,  this  advice  could  not  with 

any  propriety  be  given.      But  if   Painting  comprises 

both  drawing  and  colouring,  and  if  by  a  short  struggle 

of  resolute  industry,  the  same  expedition  is  attainable 

in  painting  as  in  drawing  on  paper,  I  cannot  see  what 

objection  can  justly  be  made  to  the  practice,  or  why 

that  should  be  done  by  parts  ^  which  may  be  done  all 
together. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  several  Schools  of  Paint- 
ing, and  consider  their  respective  excellencies,  we 
shall  find  that  those  who  excel  most  in  colouring  pur- 
sued this  method.  The  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools, 
which  owe  much  of  their  ^sune  to  colouring,  have  en- 
riched the  cabinets  of  the  collectors  of  drawings  with 
very  few  examples.  Those  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoret,  and  the  Bassans,  are  in  general  slight  and 
undetermined.  Their  sketches  on  paper  are  as  rude 
as  their  pictures  are  excellent  in  regard  to  harmonv 
of  colouring.  Correggio  and  Baroccio  have  left  few,  if 
any,  finished  drawings  behind  them.  And  in  the 
Flemish  school,  Rubens  and  Vandyck  made  their  de- 
signs for  the  most  part  either  in  colours  or  in  chiaro- 
oscuro.  It  is  as  common  to  find  studies  of  the  Venetian 
and  Flemii^  Painters  on  canvass  as  of  the  schools  of 
Rome  and  Florence  on  paper.  Not  but  that  many 
finished   drawings  are  sold  under  the  names  of  those 
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masters.  Those,  however,  are  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
ductions either  of  engravers  or  their  scholars,  who 
copied  their  works. 

These  instructions  I  have  ventured  to  offer  from  my 
own  experience ;  but  as  they  deviate  widely  from  re- 
ceived opinions,  I  offer  them  with  diffidence,  and 
v/hen  better  arc  suggested  shall  retract  them  without 
regret. 

There  is  one  precept,  however,  in  which  I  shall  only 
be  opposed  by  the  vain,  the  ignorant*  and  the  idle.  I 
am  not  afraid  that  I  shall  repeat  it  too  often.  You 
must  have  no  dependence  on  your  own  gopifi:      ^^  Y^^ 

ive  great  talents,  industry  will  improve  them :  if  you 
have  but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  their 
deficiency.  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labour : 
nothing  is  to  be  obtained  without  it.  Not  to  enter  into 
metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature  or  essence  of 
genius,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  assiduity  unabated 
by  difficulty,  and  a  disposition  eagerly  directed  to  the 
/  (  object  of  its  pursuit,  will  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  which  some  call  the  result  of  natural  powers. 

Though  a  man  cannot  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
pahit  or  draw,  yet  the  mind  can  prepare  itself  by  lay- 
ing in  proper  materiak,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
Both  livy  and  Plutarch,  in  4cscnbing  Philopcemen, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  antiquity,  have  given  us  a 
striking  picture  of  a  mind  always  uitent  on  its  profes- 
sion, and  by  assiduity  obtaining  those  exoeUencies 
which  some  all  their  lives  vainly  expect  from  nature. 
1  shall  quote  the  passage  in  livy  at  length,  as  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  practice  I  would  recommend  to  the 
Painter,  Sculptor  and  Architect. 

"  Fhilopoemen  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  sagacity 
and  experience  in  choosing  ground,  and  in  leading 
armies ;  to  which  he  formed  his  mind  by  perpetual  me- 
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ditation,  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  When,  in 
any  occasional  journey,  he  came  to  a  strait,  difficult 
passage,  if  he  was  alone,  he  considered  with  himself, 
and  if  he  was  in  company  he  asked  his  friends,  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do  if  in  this  place  they  had  found  an 
enemy,  either  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other  ?  '  It  might  happen,'  says  he,  '  that 
the  enemy  to  be  opposed  might  come  on  dra^^  up  in 
regular  lines,  or  in  a  tumultuous  body  formed  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  place.'  He  then  considered  a  little 
what  ground  he  should  take ;  what  number  of  soldiers 
he  should  use,  and  what  arms  he  should  give  them ; 
where  he  should  lodge  his  carriages,  his  baggage,  and 
the  defenceless  followers  of  his  camp ;  how  many 
guards,  and  of  what  kind,  he  should  send  to  defend 
them  :  and  whether  it  would  be  better  to  press  forward 
along  the  pass,  or  recover  by  retreat  his  former  station : 
he  would  consider  likewise  where  his  camp  could  most 
oommodiously  be  formed ;  how  much  ground  he  should 
enclose  within  his  trenches ;  where  he  should  have  the 
convenience  of  water,  and  where  he  might  find  plenty 
of  wood  and  forage ;  and  when  he  should  break  up  his 
camp  cm  the  following  day,  through  what  road  he  could 
most  safely  pass,  and  in  what  form  he  should  dispose 
his  troops.  With  such  thoughts  and  disquisitions  he 
had  from  his  early  years  so  exercised  his  mind,  that 
on  these  occasions  nothing  could  happen  which  he  had 
not  been  already  accustomed  to  consider." 

I  cannot  help  imagining  that  I  see  a  promising  young 
Painter  equally  vigilant,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
the  streets  or  in  the  fields.  Every  object  that  presents 
itself  is  to  him  a  lesson.  He  regards  aQ  nature  with 
a  view  to  his  profession,  and  combines  her  beauties,  or 
corrects  her  defects.  He  examines  the  countenance 
of   men  under   the  influence  of   passion ;    and  often 
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catches  the  most  pleasing  hints  from  subjects  of  tur- 
bulence or  deformity.  Even  bad  pictures  themselves 
supply  him  with  useful  documents ;  and,  as  lionardo 
da  Vind  has  observed,  he  improves  upon  the  fanciful 
images  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  fire,  or  are  acd- 
dentally  sketched  upon  a  discoloured  wall. 

Tlie  Artist  who  has  his  mind  thus  filled  with  ideas, 
and  his  hand  made  expert  by  practice,  works  with  ease 
and  readiness;  whilst  he  who  would  have  you  believe 
that  he  is  waiting  for  the  inspirations  of  Genius,  is  in 
reality  at  a  loss  how  to  begin ;  and  is  at  last  delivered 
of  his  monsters  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

Tlie  well-grounded  P&inter,  on  the  contrary,  has  only 
maturely  to  consider  his  subject,  and  all  the  mechanical 
parts  of  lus  art  follow  without  his  exertion.  Conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  he  possesses,  he 
makes  no  pretenaons  to  secrets,  except  those  of  closer 
application.  "Without  conceiving  the  smallest  jealousy 
against  others,  he  is  contented  that  all  shall  be  as  great 
as  himself  who  have  undergone  the  same  £Bitigue  ;  and 
as  lus  pre-eminence  depends  not  upon  a  trick,  he  is 
free  from  the  painful  suspicions  of  a  juggler  who  lives 
in  perpetual  fear  lest  lus  trick  should  be  discovered. 
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DISCOURSE  III. 

Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy ^  on  the  Distribu' 
Hon  qf  the  Prizes,  December  14.  1770. 

THE  OBBAT  LBADINO  PRIN0IPLB8  OF  THB  GRAND  8TYLB.  — OF 
BBAUTT*  —  THB  GBNVIMB  HABITS  OF  NATURB  TO  BB  DI8TIW- 
OUISHBD    FROM    THOSB    OF    FASHION. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  propriety  to  so  many 
Students  of  different  ages  and  different  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement. The  mind  requires  nourishment  adapted 
to  its  growth ;  and  what  may  have  promoted  our  earlier 
efforts  might  retard  us  in  our  nearer  approaches  to 
perfection. 

The  first  endeavours  of  a  young  Pdnter,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  a  former  discourse,  must  be  employed  in 
the  attainment  of  mechanical  dexterity,  and  confined 
to  the  mere  imitation  of  the  object  before  him.  Those 
who  have  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments,  may,  per* 
haps,  find  advantage  in  reflecting  on  the  advice  which 
I  have  likewise  given  them,  when  I  recommended  the 
diligent  study  of  the  works  of  our  great  predecessors;' 
but  I  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  guard  them 
against  an  implicit  submission  to  the  authority  of  any 
one  master  however  excellent,  or,  by  a  strict  imitation 
of  his  manner,  precluding  themselves  from  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  Nature.  I  will  now  add,  that 
Nature  herself  is  not  to  be  too  dosdy  copied.  There^ 
are  excellencies  in  the  art  of  painting  beyond  what  is 
commonly  called  the  imitation  of  Nature;  and  these 
excellencies  I  wish  to  point  out.    The  Students  who. 
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having  passed  through  the  initiatory  exercises,  are 
more  advanced  in  the  art,  and  who,  sure  of  their  hand, 
have  leisure  to  exert  their  understanding,  must  now  be 
told,  that  E  mere  copier  of  nature  can  never  prodiice 
any  thing' great ;  can  never  raise  and  enlarge  the  con- 


ceptfons,  t)T  wanS  the  heart  6f  the  spectator. 

uf  Ihe  ^cuuina  riMiidti  uiUUC  hi  more  ex- 
nsive :  instead  of  endeavouring  to  amuse  mankind 
th  the  minute  neatness  of  his  imitations,  he  must  en- 
deavour to  improve  them  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas ;  ' 
instead  of  seeking  praise,  by  deceiving  the  superficial 
sense  of  the  spectator,  he  must  strive  for  fame,  by  cap- 
tivating the  imagination. 

The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the  perfection  of 
this  art  does  not  consist  in  mere  imitation,  is  far  from 
being  new  or  singular.  It  is,  indeed,  supported  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  enlightened  pait  of  mankind. 
The  poets,  orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  ue 
continually  enforcing  this  position, — ^that  all  the  arts  re- 
vive their  perfection  from  an  ideal  beautv.  superior  to 
\/what  is  to  be  found  in  individual  nature.  They  are  ever 
referring  to  the  practice  of  the  painters  and  sculpttnrs  of 
their  times,  particularly  gygias  (the  Iftvourite  artist  6L 
antiquity),  to  illustrate  tiieir  assertions.  As  if  they  could 
ot  suffidentiy  expi'esa  their  admiration  of  his  genius  by 
What  they  knew,  they  have  recourse  to  poetical  enthu- 
siasm :  they  call  it  inspiration  ;  a  gift  from  heaven.  The 
jlist  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  celestial  regicms, 
to  frimish  his  mind  with  this  perfect  idea  of  beauty. 
"He,"  says  Proclus*,  "who  takes  for  his  model  sudi 
/  foims  as  Nattire  produces,  and  confines  himself  to  an 
exact  imitation  of  them,  will  never  attain  to  what  is 
perfectiy  beautiful.     For  the  works  of  Nal^ire  are  full 

*  Lib.  2.  in  Timseum  Platonis,  as  cited  by  Junius  de  Pictura 
Veterum. — B 
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of  di^roportioii,  and  £eJ1  very  short  of  the  true  stand- 
ard of  beauty.  So  that  Phidias,  when  he  formed  his 
Jupiter,  did  not  copy  any  object  ever  presented  to 
his  sight,  but  contemplated  only  that  image  which 
he  had  conoeived  in  his  mind  from  Homer's  descrip- 
tion." And  thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  same  Phi- 
dias :  — "  Neither  did  this  artist,"  says  he,  "  when 
he  carved  the  image  of  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  set  be* 
fore  him  any  one  human  figu]:e,  as  a  pattern,  which 
he  was  to  copy;  but  having  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
beauty  fixed  in  his  mind,  this  is  steadily  contem- 
plated, and  to  the  imitation  of  this,  aQ  his  skill  and 
labour  were  directed." 

The  Modems  are  not  less  convinced  than  the  An- 
cients of  this  superior  power  existing  in  the  art ;  nor 
less  sensible  of  its  effects.  Every  language  has  adopted 
terms  expressive  of  this  excellence.  The  ffusto  grande 
of  the  Italians,  the  heau  ideal  of  the  French,  and  the 
great  style,  genius,  and  taste  among  the  English,  are 
but  different  appellations  of  the  same  thing.  It  is 
this  intellectual  dignity,  they  say,  that  ennobles  the 
Painter's  art;  that  lays  the  line  between  him  and  the 
mere  mechanic;  and  produces  those  great  effects  in 
an  instant,  which  eloquence  and  poetry,  by  slow  and 
r^eated  efforts,  are  scarcely  able  to  attain. 

Such  is  the  warmth  with  which  both  the  Ancients 
and  Modems  speak  of  this  divine  principle  of  the  art ; 
but,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  enthusiastic  admir- 
ation seldom  promotes  knowledge.  Though  a  Student 
by  such  praise  may  have  his  attention  roused,  and  a 
desife  excited,  of  running  in  this  great  career,  yet  it 
is  possible  that  what  has  been  said  to  excite,  may  only 
serve  to  deter  him.  He  examines  his  own  mind,  and 
perceives  there  nothing  of  that  divine  inspiration  with 
which  be  is  told  so  many  others  have  been  favoured. 
He  never  travelled  to  heaven  to  gather  new  ideas ;  and 
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he  finds  himself  possessed  of  no  other  qualifications 
than  what  mere  common  observation  and  a  plain 
understanding  can  confer.  Thus  he  becomes  gloomy 
amidst  the  splendour  of  figurative  declamation,  and 
thinks  it  hopeless  to  pursue  an  object  which  he  sup- 
poses out  of  the  reach  of  human  industry. 

But  on  this,  as  upon  many  other  occaidons,  we  ought 
to  distinguish  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  enthusiasm, 
and  how  mudi  to  reason.  We  ought  to  allow  for,  and 
we  ought  to  commend,  that  strength  of  vivid  expres- 
sion, which  is  necessary  to  convey,  in  its  full  foice,  the 
highest  sense  of  the  most  complete  effect  of  art; 
toking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  lose  in  terms  of 
Vague  admiration  that  solidity  and  truth  of  principle 

/  upon  whidi  alone  we  can  reason,  and  may  be  enabled 
to  practise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  what  this  great  style  con- 
sists; nor  to  describe,  by  words,  the  proper  means  of 
acquiring  it,  if  the  mind  of  the  Student  should  be  at  all 
ycapable  of  such  an  acquisition.     Could  we  teach  taste 

t/or  genius  by  rules,  they  would  be  no  longer  taste  and 
genius.  But  though  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be, 
any  precise  invariable  rules  for  the  exercise,  or  the  ac- 
quisition, of  these  great  qualities,  yet  we  may  truly 
say,  that  they  always  operate  in  proportion  to  our 
attention  in  observing  the  works  of  Nature,  to  our 
skill  in  selecting,  and  to  our  care  in  digesting,  method- 
ising, and  comparing  our  observations.  There  ar( 
many  beauties  in  our  art  that  seem,  at  first,  to  lie 
without  the  reach  of  precept,  and  yet  may  easily  be 
reduced  to  practical  principles.  Experience  is  aU  in 
all :  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  profits  by  ^[perience ; 
and  most  people  err,  not  so  much  firom  want  of  capa* 
city  to  find  tiieir  object,  as  from  not  knowing  what  ob- 
ject to  pursue.     Tlus  great  ideal  perfection  and  beauty 
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are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  heayens,  but  upon  the 
earth.  They  are  about  us,  and  upon  every  side  of  us. 
But  the  power  of  discovering  what  is  deformed  in  Na- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  what  is  particular  and  uncom- 
mon, can  be  acquired  only  by  experience ;  and  the 
whole  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  art  consists,  hi  my 
opinion,  in  being  able  to  get  above  all  singular  forms, 
local  customs,  particularities,  and  details  of  every 
kind. 

All  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by 
Nature,  upon  dose  examination  win  be  found  to  have 
theu*  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beautiful  forms 
have  something  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness, 
or  imperfection.  But  it  is  not  tevery  eye  that  perceives 
these  blemishes.  It  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the 
contemplation  and  comparison  of  these  forms;  and 
which,  by  a  long  habit  of  observing  what  any  set  of 
objects  of  the  same  kind  have  in  common,  has  acquired 
the  power  of  discerning  what  each  wants  in  particular. 
This  long  laborious  comparison  should  be  the  first  study 
of  the  Painter  who  aims  at  the  great  style.  By  this 
means,  he  acquires  a  just  idea  of  beautiful  forms ;  he 
corrects  Nature  by  herself,  her  imperfect  state  by  her 
more  perfect.  His  eye  being  enabled  to  distinguish  the 
accidental  deficiencies,  excrescences,  and  deformities  of 
things,  from  theu:  general  fig^ures,  he  makes  out  an  ab- 
stract idea  of  their  forms  more  perfect  than  any  one 
original ;  and  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  he  leams  to 
design  naturally  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike  to  any 
one  object.  Tliis  idea  ofjfche-^Mafect  state  of  Nature, 
which  the  Artist  ofl]k  Qie  Id^  beautyj!  is  dbe  gres^lead- 
ing  pnn(^»Ie"^  ilhu^  worlus  of  genius  are  con- 
ducted:— By  this  Phidigymcqutefed  liis  fiiiae.  He  wrought 
upon  a  sober  principle  what  has  so  much  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  world ;  and  by  this  method  you,  wl^o 
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haye  courage  to  tread  the  aame  path»  may  acquire  equal 
reputation. 

This  is  the  idea  which  has  acquired,  and  which 
seems  to  have  a  right  to,  the  epithet  of  divine;  as  it 
may  he  said  to  preside,  like  a  supreme  judge,  over  aU 
the  productions  of  Nature,  appearing  to  he  possessed  of 
the  will  and  mtention  of  the  Creator,  as  £u:  as  they 
regard  the  external  form  of  living  heings.  When  a 
man  once  possesses  this  idea  in  its  perfection,  there  is 
no  danger  hut  that  he  wiU  he  sufidently  wanned  hv 
it  himself,  and  he  able  to  warm  and  ravish  every  one 
else. 
Thus  it  is  from  a  reiterated  experience,  and  a  dose 
I  comparison  of  the  objects  in  Nature,  that  an  artdst  be- 
I  comes  possessed  of  the  idea  of  that  central  form,  if  I 
^  may  so  express  it,  from  which  every  deviation  is  de- 
formity. But  the  investigation  oi  this  form,  I  grant,  is 
painful,  and  1  know  but  of  one  method  of  diortening  the 
road ;  this  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  sculptors ;  who,  being  inde&tigable  in  the  schoQi 
of  nature,  have  left  models  of  that  perfect  form  behind 
them,  which  an  artist  would  prefer  as  supremely 
beautiful,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  hi  that  single 
contemplation.  But  if  industry  carried  them  thus  far, 
may  not  you  also  hope  for  the  same  reward  from  the 
same  labour  ?  We  have  the  same  school  opened  to  us 
that  was  opened  to  them ;  for  Nature  denies  her  instruc- 
tions to  none  who  desire  to  become  her  pupils. 

This  laborious  investigation,  I  am  aware,  must  ap- 
pear superfluous  to  those  who  think  every  thing  is  to 
be  done  by  felicity  and  the  powers  of  native  geniua. 
Even  the  great  Bacon  treats  with  ridicule  the  idea  of 
confining  proportion  to  rules,  or  of  producing  .beauty 
by  selection.  "  A  man  cannot  tell,"  aays  he,  "  whether 
ApeUes    or    Albert    Durer    were    the     more    trifier  : 
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whereof   tbe  one  would  make  a  personage  by  geo- 
metrical proportions ;  the  other,  by  taking  the  best  parts 
oat  of  divers  &ces,  to  make  one  excellent.     .  .  .The 
painter,"  he  adds,  "  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity. .  . . 
and  not  by  role."* 

It  is  not  safe  to  question  any  opinion  of  so  great  a 
writer,  and  so  profound  a  thinker,  as  undoubtedly 
Bacon  was.  But  he  studies  brevity  to  excess;  and 
therefore  his  meaning  is  sometimes  doubtful.  If  he 
means  that  beauty  has  nothing  to  do  with  rule,  he  is 
mistaken.  There  is  a  rule,  obtained  out  of  general 
nature,  to  contradict  which  is  to  &1II  into  deformity. 
Whenever  any  thing  is  done  beyond  this  rule,  it  is  in 
virtue  of  some  other  rule  which  is  followed  along  with 
it,  but  which  does  not  contradict  it.  Every  thing 
which  is  wrought  with  certainty,  it  is  wrought  upon  some 
principle.  If  is  not,  it  cannot  be  repeated.  If  by 
felicity  is  meant  any  thing  of  chance  or  hazard,  or 
something  bom  with  a  man,  and  not  earned,  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  great  philosopher.  Every  object 
which  pleases  must  give  us  pleasure  upon  some  certain 
principles  :  but  as  the  objects  of  pleasure  are  almost  in- 
finite, so  their  principles  vary  without  end,  and  every 
man  finds  them  out,  not  by  fdicity  or  successful  hazard, 
but  by  care  and  sagacity. 

To  the  principle  I  have  laid  down,  that  the  idea  of  X 
beauty  in  each  species  of  beings  is^  an  invariable  one,  \/ 
it  may  be  objected,  that  in  every  particular  species 
there  are  various  central  forms,  which  are  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  are  undeniably 
beautiful ;  that  in  the  human  figure,  for  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Hercules  is  one,  of.  the.>.  Gladiator  another,  of 
the^^^ApoUo  another '"which  makes  so  many  different 
ideas  of  beauty. 

•  Essays,  p.  252.  edit.  1625. 
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It  18  trae,  indeed,  that  tbese  figures  are  each  perfect 
in  their  kind,  thon^  of  different  characters  and  pro- 
portions; bat  still  none  of  them  is  the  representation 
of  an  individiial,  but  of  a  class.  And  as  there  is  one 
general  form,  which,  as  I  have  said,  belongs  to  the 
hmnan  kind  at  large,  so  in  each  of  these  classes  there 
is  one  common  idea  and  central  form,  which  is  the 
abstract  of  the  varioas  individual  forms  belonging  to 
that  class.  Thus,  though  the  forms  of  childhood  and 
age  differ  exceedingly,  there  is  a  common  form  in 
cHildhood,  and  a  common  form  in  age,  which  is  the 
more  perfect,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  all  peculiarities. 
But  I  must  add  farther,  that  though  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  each  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  human 
figure  are  ideal  and  superior  to  any  individual  form  of 
that  dass;  yet  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human 
figure  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  not 
in  the  Hercules,  nor  in  the  Gladiator,  nor  in  the 
ApoUo ;  but  in  that  form  which  is  taken  from  all,  and 
which  partakes  equally  of  the  activity  of  the  Gladiator, 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  Apollo,  and  of  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  Hercules.  For  perfect  beauty  in  any 
species  must  combine  all  the  characters  which  are  beauti- 
fol  in  that  species.  It  cannot  consLst  in  any  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest :  no  one,  therefore,  must  be  pre> 
dominant,  that  no  one  may  be  deficient. 

The  knowledge  of  these  different  characters,  and  the 
power  of  separating  and  distinguishing  them,  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  to  the  painter,  who  is  to  vary 
his  compontions  with  figures  of  various  forms  and  pro^ 
portions,  though  he  is  never  to  Ipse  sight  of  the  general 
idea  of  perfection  in  each  kind. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  kind  of  symmetry,  or  pro- 
portion, which  may  property  be    said    to    belong  to 
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deformity.  A  figure  lean  or  corpulent,  tall  or  short, 
though  deviating  from  heauty,  may  still  have  a  certain 
union  of  the  Tarious  parts,  which  may  contrihute  to 
make  them  on  the  whole  not  impleasing. 

When  the  Artist  has  by  diligent  attention  acquired 
a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  beauty  and  symmetry; 
when  he  has  reduced  the  Tariety  of  nature  to  the 
abstract  idea;  his  next  task  will  be  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  genuine  habits  of  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  fashion.  For  in  the  same 
manner,  and  on  the  same  principles,  as  he  has  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  real  forms  of  nature,  distinct  from 
accidental  deformity,  he  must  endeavour  to  separate 
simple  chaste  nature,  from  those  adventitious,  those 
affected  and  forced  airs  or  actions,  with  which  she  is 
loaded  by  modem  education. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  explain  what  I  mean,  than 
by  reminding  you  of  what  was  taught  us  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  in  respect  to  the  natural  position 
and  movement  of  the  feet.  He  observed,  that  the 
fashion  of  turning  them  outwards  was  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  nature,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  structure 
of  the  bones,  and  from  the  weakness  that  proceeded 
from  that  manner  of  standing.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  erect  position'  of  the  head,  the  projection  of  the 
chest,  the  walking  with  straight  knees,  and  many  such 
actions,  which  we  know  to  be  merely  the  result  of 
fashion,  and  what  nature  never  warranted,  as  we  are  sure 
that  we  have  been  taught  them  when  children. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  those  instances,  in 
which  vanity  or  caprice  have  contrived  to  distort  and 
disfigure  the  human  form ;  your  own  recollection  will 
add  to  these  a  thousand  more  of  ill-understood  me- 
thods, which  have  been  practised  to  disguise  natiire 

VOL.  I.  z 
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among  our  dancmg-masten,  hair-dresBere,  and  tailors,  in 
their  various  achoola  of  deformity,'*' 

However  the  mechanic  and   ornamental    arts    mav 

m 

sacrifice  to  Fashion,  she  must  be  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Art  of  Painting;  the  painter  must  never  mistake 

\tfais  capricious  challenging  for  the  genuine  ofispring  of 
nature  ;  he  must  divest  himself  of  all  prejudices  in 
favour  of  his  age  or  country;  he  must  disregard  all 
local  and  temporary  ornaments,  and  look  only  on  those 
goieral  habits  which  are  every  where  and  always  the 
tame;  he  addresses  his  works  to  the  people  of  every 
country  and  every  age,  he  caUs  upon  posterity  to  be 
his  spectators,  and  says,  with  Zeuxis,  In  cBtemitatem 
jtmgo. 

The  neglect  of  separating  modem  feushions  from  the 

habits   of  nature,  leads  to  that  ridiculous  style  which 

'     has  been  practised  by  some  painters,  who  have  given 

)   to  Grecian  heroes  the  airs  and  graces  practised  in  the 

]    court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  an  absurdity  almost  as  great  as 

^    it  would  have  been  to  have   dressed  them  after   the 

fiashion  of  that  court. 

To  avoid  this  error,  however,  and  to  retain  the  true 
simplicity  of  nature,  is  a  task  more  difficult  than  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear.  The  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  &shions  and  customs  that  we  hav^  been  used  to, 
and  which  are  justly  called  a  second  nature,  make  it 
too  often  difficult  to  distinguish  that  which  is  natural 
from  that  which  is  the  result  of  education ;  they  fre- 
quently even  give  a  predilection  in  favour  of  the  arti- 
ficial mode ;  and  almost  every  one  is  apt  to  be  guided 
by  those  local  prejudices,  who  has   not  chastised  his 

*  "Those,"  says  Quintilian,  "who  are  taken  with  the  outward 
show  of  things,  think  that  there  is  more  beaaty  in  persons,  who 
are  trimmed,  curled,  and  painted,  than  uncorrupt  nature  can 
give ;  as  if  beauiy  were  merely  the  effect  of  the  corruption  of 
manners."—- R 
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mind,  and  regulated  the  instability  of  his  afiections  by 
the  eternal  invariable  idea  of  nature. 

Here,  then,  as  before,  we  must  have  recourse,  to  the 
Ancients  as  instructors.  It  is  from  a  careful  study  of 
their  works  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  attain  to  the 
real  simplicity  of  nature ;  they  will  suggest  many  ob> 
servations  which  would  probably  escape  you,  if  your 
study  were  confined  to  nature  alone.  And,  indeed,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  an- 
cients had  an  easier  task  than  the  modems.  They 
had,  probably,  httle  or  nothing  to  unlearn,  as  their, 
manners  were  nearly  approachiog  to  this  desirable 
simpHcity ;  while  the  modem  artist,  before  he  can  see 
the  truth  of  things,  is  obhged  to  remove  a  veil,  with 
which  the  fashion  of  the  times  has  thought  proper  to 
cover  her. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  our  investigation  of  tlie 
great  style^  painting  ;  if  we  now  should  suppose  that 
the  artist  has  found  the  true  idea  of  beauty,  which 
enables  him  to  give  his  works  a  correct  and  perfect 
design ;  if  we  should  suppose,  also,  that  he  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  unadulterated  habits  of 
nature,  which  gives  him  simplicity ;  the  rest  of  his  task 
is,  perhaps,  less  than  is  generally  imagined.  Beauty  and 
simplicity  have  so  great  a  share  in  the  composition  of  a 
great  style,  that  he  who  has  acquired  them  has  httle  eise 
to  learn.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  a  nobleness  of  conception,  which  goes  beyond  any 
thing  in  the  mere  exhibition  even  of  perfect  form ;  there 
is  an  art  of  animating  and  dignifying  the  figures  with  in- 
tellectual grandeur,  of  impressing  the  appearance  of 
philosophic  wisdom,  or  heroic  virtue.  This  can  only  be 
acquired  by  him  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  under- 
standing by  a  variety   of  knowledge,  and  warms  his 
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imagmatiQn  with  the  hest  productions  of  ancient  and 
modem  poetry. 

A  hand  thna  exerdaed,  and  a  mind  thus  instmcted, 
will  bring  the  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  ezceHence  than, 
perha^t  it  has  hitherto  attained  in  this  comitry.  Sudi 
a  student  will  disdain  the  humbler  walks  of  painting, 
which,  howerer  profitable,  can  never  assm«  him  a  per- 
manent reputation.  He  will  leave  the  meaner  artist 
servilely  to  suppose  that  those  are  the  best  pictures, 
which  are  most  likely  to  deceive  the  spectator.  He  will 
permit  the  lower  painter,  like  the  florist  or  collector  of 
shells,  to  exhibit  the  minute  discriminations,  which  dis- 
tinguish one  object  of  the  same  species  from  another ; 
while  he,  like  the  philosopho*,  will  consider  nature  in  the 
abstract,  and  represent  in  every  one  of  his  figures  the 
character  of  its  species. 

If  deceiving  the  eye  were  the  only  business  of  the 
art,  there  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  the  minute  painter 
.  ^  .  would  be  more  apt  to  succeed ;   but  it  is  not  the  eye,  it 

>^  U  is  the  mind  which  the  painter  of  genius  desires  to 
address;  nor  will  he  waste  a  moment  upon  those 
smaller  objects  which  only  serve  to  catch  the  sense,  to 
divide  th^  attention,  and  to  counteract  his  great  design 
of  speaking  to  the  heart. 

This  is  the  ambition  which  I  wish  to  excite  in  your 
minds  ;  and  the  object  I  have  had  in  my  view,  through- 
out this  discourse,  is  that  one  great  idea  which  gives  to 
painting  its  true  dignity,  which  entitles  it  to  the  name  of 
a  liberal  art,  and  ranks  it  as  a  sister  of  poetry. 

It  may  possibly  have  happened  to  many  young  stu- 
dents, whose  application  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  whose  minds  were  capable  of  embrac- 
ing the  most  extensive  views,  that  they  have,  by  a 
wrong  direction  originally  given,  spent  their  lives  in 
the  meaner  walks  of  oainting,  without   ever    knowing 
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there  was  a  nobler  to  pursue.  Albert  Durer,  as  Vasari . 
has  justly  remarked,  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  first  painters  of  his  age  (and  he  lived  in  an  era  of 
great  artists),  had  he  been  initiated  into  those  great 
principles  of  the  art,  which  were  so  well  understood 
and  practised  by  his  contemporaries  in  Italy.  But 
unluckily  having  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  other 
maimer,  he,  without  doubt,  considered  his  own  as 
perfect. 

As  for  the  various  departments  of  painting,  which 
do  not  presume  to  make  such  high  pretensions,  they 
are  many.  None  of  them  are  without  their  merit, 
though  none  enter  into  competition  with  this  universal 
presiding  idea  of  the  art.  The  painters  who  have  applied 
themselves  more  particularly  to  low  and  vulgar  cha- 
acters,  and  who  express  with  precision  the  various  shades 
of  passion,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  vulgar,  minds 
(such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Hogarth),  deserve  great  / 
praise ;  but  as  their  genius  has  been  employed  on  low  Sr^ 
and  confined  subjects,  the  praise  which  we  give  must  be'^^' 
as  hmited  as  its  object.  The  menymaking  or  quarrell- 
ing of  the  Boors  of  Teniers ;  the  same  sort  of  produc- 
tions of  Brouwer  or  Ostade,  are  excellent  in  their  kind ; 
and  the  excellence  and  its  praise  will  be  in  proportion, 
as,  in  those  limited  subjects,  and  peculiar  forms,  they 
introduce  more  or  less  of  the  expression  of  those 
passions,  as  they  appear  in  general  and  more  enlarged 
nature.  This  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  Battle- 
pieces  of  Bourgognone,  the  French  Gallantries  of  Wat- 
teau,  and  even  beyond  the  exhibition  of  animal  hfe,  to 
the  Landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  the  Sea- Views 
of  Vandervelde.  AU  these  painters  have,  in  general, 
the  'Same  right,  in  different  degrees,  to  the  name  of  a 
painter,  which  a  satirist,  an  epigrammatist,  a  sonneteer, 
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a  writer  of  pastorals,  or  descriptiye  poetry,  has  to  that  of 
a  poet. 

In  the  same  rank,  and  perhaps  of  not  so  great  merit* 
is  the  cold  painter  of  portraits.  But  his  correct  and 
just  imitation  of  his  object  has  its  merit.  Even  the 
painter  of  still  life,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  give 
ayfininute  representation  of  every  part  of  those  low  ob- 
^&cts  which  he  sets  before  him,  deserves  praise  in  pro- 
portion to  his  attainment ;  because  no  part  of  this 
^excellent  art,  so  much  the  ornament  of  pohshed  life, 
is  destitute  of  value  and  use.  These,  however,  are 
by  no  means  the  views  to  which  the  mind  of  the  student 
ought  to  be  primarily  directed.  Having  begun  by 
aiming  at  better  things,  if  from  particular  inclination, 
or  from  file  taste  of  the  time  and  place  he  lives  in,  or 
from  necessity,  or  from  failure  in  the  highest  attempts, 
he  is  obliged  to  descend  lower,  he  will  bring  into  the 
lower  sphere  of  art  a  grandeur  of  composition  and 
character,  that  will  raise  and  ennoble  his  works  far 
above  their  natural  rank. 

A  man  is  not  weak,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 

J  wield  the  club  of  Hercules  ;  nor  does  a  man  always 
practice  that  which  he  esteems  the  best ;  but  does  that 
which  he  can  beat  do.  In  moderate  attempts  there 
are  many  walks  open  to  the  artist.  But  as  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  of  necessity  but  one,  so  there  can  be  but 
one  great  mode  of  painting ;  the  leading  principle  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  should  be  sorry,  if  what  is  here  recommended 
should  be  at  all  understood  to  countenance  a  careless 
or  undetermined  manner  of  painting.  For,  though 
the  painter  is  to  overlook  the  accidental  discriminations 
of  nature,  he  is  to  exhibit  distinctiy,  and  with  *pre- 
cision,  the  general  forms  of  things.  A  firm  and  de- 
termined outline  is  one    of  the    characteristics   of  the 
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great  style  in  painting ;  and,  let  me  add,  that  he  who 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  form  which  every 
part  of  nature^  ought  to  have,  will  be  fond  of  express- 
ing that  knowledge  with  correctness  and  precision  in 
all  his  works. 

To  conclude :  I  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
idea  of  beauty  to  general  principles ;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  observe  that  the  Professor  of  Painting 
proceeded  in  the  same  method,  when  he  showed  you 
that  the  artifice  of  contrast  was  foimded  but  on  one 
principle.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  means 
of  advancing  science;  of  clearing  the  mind  from  a 
confused  heap  of  contradictory  observations,  that  do 
but  perplex  and  puzzle  the  studait,  when  he  compares 
them,  or  misguide  him  if  he  gives  himself  up  to 
authority;  bringing  them  under  one  general 
can  alone  give  rest  and  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive 
mind. 
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to  the  Stvdenti  qf  the  Royal  Aeademy,  on  the  DUtHbuthn 
of  the  Prizeh  l>eeemher  10. 1771. 


6BNBKAL  IDXAS,  THB  PRUIDIMO  PRINCIPLB  WHICH  &BGULAT£S 
BTBBY  Part  OF  ABT  ;  IMTBNTION,  BXPRB8810N,  COLOURING,  AND 
DRAPBRT.^-TWO  DISTINCT  8TTLBS  IN  HISTORY-PAINTING;  THB 
GRAND,  AND  THB  ORNAMBNTAL. — ^THB  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  BACH 
IS  TO  BB  POUND. — THB  COM POSITB  8TTLB. — THB  8TYLB  PORMBD 
ON  LOCAL  CUSTOMS  AND  HABITS,  OR  A  PARTIAL  VIBW  OF 
NATURB. 

GENTLEMEN, 

.  Thb  value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  proportion  to  tiie 
mental  labour  employed  in  it,  or  the  mental  pleasure 
produced  by  it.  As  this  principle  is  observed  or 
neglected,  our  profession  becomes  either  a  liberal  art, 
or  a  mechanical  trade.  In  the  hands  of  one  man,  it 
makes  the  highest  pretensions,  as  it  is  addressed  to 
the  noblest  faculties :  in  those  of  another,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  matter  of  ornament;  and  the  painter  has 
but  the  humble  province  of  furnishing  our  apartments 
with  elegance. 

This  exertion  of  mind,  which  is  the  only  circum- 
stance that  truly  ennobles  our  Art,  makes  the  great 
distinction  between  the  Roman  and  Venetian  schools. 
A  have  formerly  observed  that  perfect  form  is  produced 
\/  by  leaving  out  particularities,  and  retaining  only  ge-^ 
neral  ideas :  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  this 
principle,  which  I  have  proved  to  be  metaphysically 
just,  extends  itself  to  every  part  of  the  Art;  that  it 
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ingY 


gives  what  is  called  the  grand  style,  to  Invention, 
Composition,    to    Expression,    and  even  to  Colouring 
and  Drapery. 

Invention,  in  Fainting,  does  not  imply  the  invention 
of  the  subject,  for  that  is  commonly  supplied  by  the 
Poet  or  Historian.  With  respect  to  the  choice,  no 
subject  can  be  proper  that  is  not  generally  interesting. 
It  ought  to  be  either  some  eminent  instance  of  heroic 
action  or  heroic  suffering.  There  must  be  something, 
either  in  the  action  or  in  the  object,  in  which  men 
are  universally  concerned,  and  which  powerfully  strikes 
upon  the  public  sympathy. 

Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  no  subject  can  be  of  uni- 
versal, hardly  can  it  be  of  general,  concern ;  but  there 
are  events  and  characters  so  popularly  known  in  those 
countries  where  our  Art  is  in  request,  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  suffidently  general  for  all  our  pur- 
poses. Such  are  the  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fable  and  history,  which  early  education,  and  the  usual 
course  of  reading,  have  made  familiar  and  interesting  to 
all  Europe*  without  being  degraded  by  the  vulgarism  of 
ordinary  life  in  any  country.  Such,  too,  are  the  capital 
subjects  of  Scripture  history,  which,  beside  their  general 
notoriety,  become  venerable  by  their  connection  with  our 
religion. 

As  it  is  required  that   the   subject   selected    should 
be  a  general  one,  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  it  should 
be  kept  unembarrassed  with  whatever  may   any  way 
serve  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  spectator.     When- 
ever a  story  is  related,   every  man  forms  a  picture 
in  his  mind  of  the  action  and  expression  of  the  persons        . 
employed.      The    power  of   representing    this  mental     /^ 
ipicture  on  canvass  is  what  we  call  invention  in  a  Painter,  v 
And  as,  in  the   conception  of  this   ideal  picture,   the 
mind  does  not  enter  into  the  minute  peculiarities  of 
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die  dress,  fiimiture,  or  scene  of  action ;   so,  when  the 

i  Pointer  comes  to  represent  it,  he  contrives  those  httle 
necessary  concomitant  circomstances  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  shall  strike  the  spectator  no  more  than  they  did 
himself  in  his  first  conception  of  the  story. 

I  am  Tery  ready  to  allow,  that  some  drcmnstances 
of  minuteness  and  particularity  frequently  tend  to  give 
an  air  of  truth  to  a  piece,  and  to  interest  the  spectator 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Such  circumstances, 
therefore,  cannot  wholly  he  rejected :  hut  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  the  Art  which  requires  peculiar  nicety  of 
discernment,  it  is  the  disposition  of  these  minute  cir- 
cumstantial parts;  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
employed  in  the  choice,  become  so  useful  to  truth,  or  so 
injurious  to  grandeur. 

However,   the  usual  and  most  dangerous  error  is 

on  the  edde  of  minuteness ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  cadtion 

most  necessary  where  most  have  failed.     The  general 

idea  constitutes  real  excellence.      AU  smaller  things, 

i  however  perfect  in  their    way,    are    to  be    sacrificed 

\  without  mercy  to  the  greater.     The  Painter  will  not 

^Jtoquire  what    things  may  be  admitted  without  much 

censure ;  he  will  not  think  it  enough  to  show  that  they 

may  be  there ;  he  will  show  that  they  must  be  there ; 

that  their  absence  would  render  his  picture  maimed  and 

defective. 

Thus,  though  to  the  principal  group  a  second  or 
third  be  added,  and  a  second  and  third  mass  of  light, 
care  must  be  taken  that  these  subordinate  actions  and 
Hghts,  neither  each  in  particular,  nor  all  together,  come 
into  any  degree  of  competition  with  the  principal: 
they  should  merely  make  a  part  of  that  whole  which 
ould  be  imperfect  without  them.  To  every  kind  ck 
painting  this  rule  may  be  applied.  Even  in  portraits, 
the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  likeness,  consists  more 
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m  taking  the  general  air,  than  in  observing  the  exact 
similitude  of  every  feature. 

Thus  figures  must  have  a  ground  whereon  to  stand ; 
thev  must  be  clothed;  there  must  be  a  background: 
there  must  be  light  and  shadow;  but  none  of  these 
ought  to  appear  to  have  taken  up  any  part  of  the  art- 
ist's attention.  They  should  be  so  managed  as  not 
even  to  catch  that  of  the  spectator.  We  know  well 
enough,  when  we  analyze  a  piece,  the  difficulty  and  the 
subtilty  with  which  an  artist  adjusts  the  background 
drapery,  and  masses  of  light ;  we  know  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  grace  and  effect  of  his  picture  de- 
pends upon  them ;  but  this  art  is  so  much  concealed, 
even  to  a  judicious  eye,  that  no  remains  of  any  of  these 
subordinate  parts  occur  to  the  memory  when  the  pic- 
ture is  not  present. 

The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the  imagination. 
The  Painter,  therefore,  is  to  make  no  ostentation  of  the 
means  by  which  this  is  done;  the  spectator  is  only  to 
feel  the  result  in  his  bosom.  An  inferior  artist  is  un- 
willing that  any  part  of  his  industry  should  be  lost 
upon  the  spectator.  He  takes  as  much  pains  to  dis- 
cover, as  the  greater  artist  does  to  conceal,  the  marks 
of  his  subordinate  assiduity.  In  works  of  the  lower  kind, 
every  thing  appears  studied,  and  encumbered;  it  is  all 
boastful  art,  and  open  affectation.  The  ignorant  often 
part  from  such  pictures  with  wonder  in  their  mouths 
and  indifference  in  their  hearts. 

But  it  is  not  enough  in  Invention  that  the  Artist 
should  restrain  and  keep  mider  all  the  inferior  parts  of 
his  subject;  he  must  sometimes  deviate  from  vulgar 
and  strict  historical  truth,  in  pursuing  the  grandeur  of 
his  design. 

How  much  the  greatr  style  exacts  from  its  professorB 
to  conceive  and  represent  their  subjects  in  a  poetical 
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maimer,  not  confined  to  mere  matter  of  feu^t,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Cartoons  of  Raffaelle.  In  all  the  pictures 
in  which  the  painter  has  represented  the  apostles,  be 
has  drawn  them  with  great  nobleness;  he  has  given 
them  as  mnch  dignity  as  the  hmnan  ^gwce  is  capable 
of  receiving;  yet  we  are  expressly  told  in  Scripture 
they  had  no  such  respectable  appearance;  and  of  St. 
Paul,  in  particular,  we  are  told,  by  himself,  that  his 
botUfy  presence  was  mean.  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
been  of  a  low  stature:  a  Fainter  ought  not  so  to  re- 
present him.  Agesilaus  was  low,  lame,  and  of  a  mean 
appearance :  none  of  these  defects  ought  to  appear  in 
i  piece  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  In  conformity  to 
/custom,  I  call  this  part  of  the  art  History  Painting ; 
\/  it  ought  to  be  called  Poetical,  as  in  reality  it  is. 

All  this  is  not  Msifying  any  fact;  it  is  taking  an 
allowed  poetical  licence.  A  painter  of  portraits,  retains 
fehe  individual  likeness;  a  painter  of  history,  shows 
ihe  man  by  showing  his  action.  A  Painter  must  com- 
/pensate  the  natural  deficiencies  of  his  art.  He  has 
^but  one  sentence  to  utter,  but  one  moment  to  exhibit. 
He  cannot,  like  the  poet  or  historian,  expatiate,  and 
impress  the  mind  with  great  veneration  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero  or  saint  he  represents,  though  he  lets 
us  know,  at  the  same  time,  itsit  the  saint  was  deformed, 
or  the  hero  lame.  The  painter  has  no  other  means  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  mind,  but  by  that 
external  appearance  which  grandeur  of  thought  does 
/  generally,  though  not  always,  impress  on  the  counte- 
nance; and  by  that  correspondence  of  figure  to  senti- 
ment and  situation,  which  all  men  wish,  but  cannot 
mmand.  The  Painter  who  may  in  this  one  particular 
attain  with  ease  what  others  desire  in  vain,  ought  to 
give  all  that  he  possibly  can,  since  there  are  so  many 
circumst9nce8  of  true  greatness  that  he  cannot  give  at 
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all.  He  cannot  make  his  hero  talk  like  a  great  man; 
he  must  make  him  look  like  one.  For  which  reason 
he  ought  to  be  well  studied  in  the  analysis  of  those 
circumstances  which  constitute  dijgnity  of  appearance  in 
real  life. 

As  in  Invention,  so  likewise  in  Ebcpression,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to,  run  into  particularities.  Those 
expressions  alone  should  be  given  to  the  figures  which 
their  respective  situations  generajjly  produce.  Nor  is 
this  enough ;  each  person  should  also  have  that  ex- 
pression which  men  of  his  rank  generally  exhibit.  The 
joy,  or  the  grief,  of  a  character  of  dignity  is  not  to  be 
expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar  passion  in 
a  vulgar  face.  Upon  this  principle,  Bernini,  perhaps, 
may  be  subject  to  censure.  This  sculptor,  in  many 
respects  admirable,  has  given  a  very  mean  expression 
to  his  statue  of  David,  who  is  represented  as  just  going 
to  throw  the  stone  from  the  sling ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
it  the  expression  of  energy,  he  has  made  him  biting 
his  under  Hp.  This  expression  is  far  from  being  gene- 
ral,  and  still  farther  from  being  dignified.  He  might 
have  seen  it  in  an  instance  or  two;  and  he  mistook 
accident  for  generality. 

With  respect  to  Colouring,  though  it  may  appear  at 
first  a  part  of  painting  merely  mechanical,  yet  it  still 
has  its  rules,  and  those  grounded  upon  that  presidmg 
principles  which  regulates  both  the  great  and  the  Httle 
in  the  study  of  a  painter.  By  this,  the  first  effect  of 
the  picture  is  produced;  and  as  this  is  performed,  the 
spectator,  as  he  walks  the  gallery,  will  stop,  or  pass 
along.  To  give  a  general  air  of  grandeur  at  first  view, 
all  trifiing,  or  artful  play  of  little  lights,  or  an  attention 
to  a  variety  of  tints,  is  to  be  avoided ;  a  quietness  and 
simplicity  must  reign  over  the  whole  work;  to  which 
a  breadth  of  uniform  and  simple  colour  will  very  much 
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coatribate.  Grandeur  of  effect  is  produced  by  two  differ- 
eut  ways,  which  seem  entirely  opposed  to  each  other. 
One  is»  by  reducing  the  colours  to  little  more  than 
chiaro  oscurd^  which  was  often  the  practice  of  the 
Bolognian  schools;  and  the  other,  by  making  the 
colours  very  distinct  and  forcible,  such  as  we  see  in 
those  of  Rome  and  Florence;  but  still,  the  presiding 
principle  of  both  those  manners  is  simplicity.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  monotony; 
and  the  distinct  blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours  which 
are  seen  in  the  draperies  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
schools,  though  they  have  not  that  kind  of  harmony 
which  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  broken  and  trans- 
parent colours,  have  that  effect  of  grandeur  which  was 
intended.  Perhaps  these  distinct  colours  strike  the 
mind  more  forciUy,  from  there  not  being  any  great 
union  between  them ;  as  martial  music,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  rouse  the  nobler  passions,  has  its  effect  from  the 
sudden  and  strongly  marked  transitions  from  one  note  to 
another  which  that  style  of  music  requires;  whilst,  in 
that  which  is  intended  to  move  the  softer  passions,  the 
notes  imperceptibly  melt  into  one  another. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  historical  painter  never 
enters  into  the  detail  of  colours,  so  neither  does  he 
debase  his  conceptions  with  minute  attention  to  the 
discriminations  of  drapery.  It  is  the  inferior  style 
that  marks  the  variety  of  staffs.  With  him,  the 
clothing  is  neither  woollen,  nor  linen,  nor  silk,  satin, 
or  velvet:  it  is  drapery;  it  is  nothing  more.  The  art 
of  disposing  the  foldings  of  the  drapery  makes  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  painter's  study.  To  make  it 
merely  natural,  is  a  mechanical  operation,  to  which 
neither  genius  nor  taste  are  required;  whereas,  it  re- 
quires the  nicest  judgment  to  dispose  the  drapery,  so 
that  the  folds  shall  have  an  easy  communication,  and 
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gracefolly  follow  each  other,  with  such  natural  negligence 
as  to  look  like  tiie  effect  of  chance,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  the  figure  under  it  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

Carlo  Maratti  was  of  opinion,  that  the  disposition  of 
drapery  was  a  more  difficult  art  than  even  that  of  drawing 
the  human  figure ;  that  a  student  might  be  more  easily 
taught  the  latter  than  the  former;  as  the  rules  of 
drapery,  he  said,  could  not  be  so  well  ascertained  as 
tiiose  for  delineating  a  correct  form.  This,  perhaps,  is 
a  proof  how  willingly  we  favour  our  own  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. Carlo  Maratti  is  «aid  to  have  valued  himself 
particularly  upon  his  sldll  in  this  part  of  his  art ;  yet  in 
him,  the  disposition  appears  so  ostentatiously  artificial, 
that  he  is  inferior  to  Rafi^elle,  even  in  that  which  gave 
him  his  best  claim  to  reputation. 

Such  is  the  great  principle  by  which  we  must  be 
directed  in  the  nobler  branches  of  our  art.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  Roman,  the  Florentine,  the  Bolognese 
schools,  have  formed  their  practice;  and  by  this  they 
have  deservedly  obtained  the  highest  praise.  These 
are  the  three  great  schools  of  the  world  in  the 
epic  style.  The  best  of  the  French  school,  Poussin, 
Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Bmn,  have  formed  themselves  upon 
these  models,  and  consequently  may  be  said,  though 
Frenchmen,  to  be  a  colony  from  the  Roman  school. 
Next  to  these,  but  in  a  very  different  style  of  excel- 
lence, we  may  rank  the  Venetian,  together  with  the 
Flemish  and  the  Dutch  schools  ;  all  professing  to  depart 
from  the  great  purposes  of  painting,  and  catching  at 
applause  by  inferior  qualities. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  will  censure  me  for 
placing  the  Venetians  in  this  inferior  class,  and  many 
of  the  wannest  admirers  of  painting  will  think  them 
unjustly  degraded ;  but  I  widi  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood.     Though  I  can  by  no    means  allow  them  to 
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hold  any  rank  with  tiie  nobler  schools  of  painting,  they 
accomplished  perfectly  the 'thing  they  attempted.  But 
as  mere  elegance  is  their  principal  object,  as  they 
seem  more  willing  to  dazzle  than  to  affect,  it  can  be 
no  injury  to  tiiem  to  suppose  that  their  practice  is 
useful  only  to  its  proper  end.  But  what  may  heighten 
th^  elegant  may  degrade  the  sublime.  There  is  a 
\  ^simplicity,  and,  I  may  add,  severity,  in  the  great  manner, 
^  which  is,  I  am  afraid,  almost  incompatible  with  this 
comparatively  sensual  style. 

Tlntoret,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  of  the  Venetian 
school,  seem  to  have  painted  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  admired  for  their  skill  and  expertness  in 
the  mechanism  of  painting,  and  to  make  a  parade  of 
that  art,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  the  higher  style 
requires  its  followers  to  conceal. 

In  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy,  at  which 
were  present  Le  Bmn,  Sebastian  Bourdon,  and  all 
the  eminent  Artists  of  that  age,  one  of  the  Aca- 
demicians desired  to  have  their  opinion  on  the  con- 
duct of  Paul  Veronese,  who,  though  a  painter  of  great 
consideration,  had,  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  art, 
in  his  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  represented 
the  principal  figure  in  shade.  To  this  question  no 
satisfactory  answer  was  then  given.  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that,  if  they  had  considered  the  class  of 
the  Artist,  and  ranked  him  as  an  ornamental  Painter, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  answering — 
*'  It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  what  was  never  in- 
tended. His  intention  was  solely  to  produce  an  effect 
of  hght  and  shadow ;  every  thing  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  that  intent,  and  the  capricious  composition  of  that 
picture  suited  very  well  with  the  style  which  he 
professed." 

Young  minds  are  indeed   too  apt  to  be    captivated 
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by  this  splendour  of  style ;  and  that  of  the  Venetians 
is  particularly  pleasing ;  for  by  them,  all  those  parts  of 
llie  Art  tiiat  gave  pleasure  to  the  eye  or  sense,  have 
been  cultivated  with  care,  and  carried  to-  the  degree 
nearest  to  perfection.  The  powers  exerted  in  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  Art  have  been  called  the  language 
of  Painters ;  but  we  may  say,  that  it  is  but  poor  elo- 
quence which  only  shows  that  the  orator  can  talk. 
Words  should  be  employed  as  the  means,  not  as  the 
end :  language  is  the  instrument,  conviction  is  the 
work. 

The  language  of  Painting  must  indeed  be  allowed 
these^masters ;  but  even  m  that,  they  have  shown  more 
copiousness  than  choice,  and  more  luxuriancy  than 
judgment.  If  we  consider  the  uninteresting  subjects 
of  their  invention,  or  at  least  the  uninteresting  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated ;  if  we  attend  to  their  capri- 
cious composition,  their  violent  and  affected  contrasts, 
whether  of  figures  or  of  light  and  shadow,  the  richness 
of  their  drapery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mean  effect 
which  the  discrimination  of  stuffs  gives  to  their  pic- 
tures; if  to  these  we  add  their  total  inattention  to 
expression;  and  then  reflect  on  the  conceptions  and 
the  learning  of  Michel  Angelo,  or  the  simplicity  of 
Rafaelle,  we  can  no  longer  dwell  on  the  comparison. 
Even  in  colourmg,  if  we  compare  the  quietness  and 
chastity  of  the  Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle  and  tumult 
that  fills  every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the 
least  attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted 
art  will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  effect;  a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sovnd  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing. 

Such  as  suppose  that  the  great  style  might  happily 
be  blended  with  the  ornamental,  that  the  simple,  grave, 
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and  mijestic  dignity  of  RafaeDe  coold  onite  with  the 
glow  and  bustle  of  a  Paolo,  or  Tintoret,  are  totally 
mistaken.  The  principles  by  which  each  is  attained 
are  so  contrary  to  each  other,  that  they  seem,  in  my 
opinion,  incompatible,  and  as  impossible  to  exist  to- 
gether, as  that  in  the  mind  the  most  sublime  ideas 
and  the  lowest  sensuality  should  at  the  same  time  be 
united. 

The  subjects  of  the  Venetian  Painters  are  mostly 
such  as  give  them  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
great  number  of  figures ;  such  as  feasts,  marriages,  and 
processions,  pubUc  martyrdoms,  or  miracles.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  Paul  Veronese,  if  he  were  asked, 
would  say,,  that  no  subject  was  proper  for  an  historical 
picture,  but  such  as  admitted  at  least  forty  figures; 
for  in  a  less  number,  he  would  asseit,  thoe  could  be 
no  opportunity  of  the  Painter's  showing  his  art  in 
composition,  his  dexterity  of  managing  and  disposing 
the  masses  of  light  and  groups  of  figures,  and  of  in- 
troducing a  variety  of  Eastern  dresses  and  characters  in 
their  rich  stuffs. 

But  the  thing  is  very  different  with  a  pupil  of  the 

^eater    schools.       Annibale    Caraed   thought   twelve 

figfures  sufficient   for    any  story ;    he   conceived   that 

more  would  contribute  to  no  end  but  to  fill  space; 

that  they  would  be  but  cold  spectators  of  the  general 

action,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  they  would 

be  figwei  to  he  iH,      Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  a 

picture  composed  of  so  many  parts  to  have  that  effect 

/  so  indispensably  necessary  to   grandeur,   that  of  one 

\J  complete  whole.       However  contradictory  it  may  be 

I   in  geometry,  it  is  true  in  taste,  that  many  little  things 

1  will  not  make  a  great  one.    The  SublimkC  impresses 

.J  &e  mind  at  once  with  one  great  idea;  it  is  a  single 

blow :    the  Elegant,  indeed,  may  be  produced  by  re- 
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petition ;   ^7  &n  accamulation  of  many  minute  circum- 
stances 

However  great  the  difference  is  between  the  com* 
position  of  the  Venetian  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian 
schools,  there  is  fan  as  great  a  disparity  in  the  effect 
of  their  pictures  as  produced  by  colours.  And  though 
in  this  respect  the  Venetians  must  be  allowed  extra- 
ordinary skill,  yet  even  that  skill,  as  they  have  em- 
ployed it,  will  but  ill  correspond  with  the  great  style. 
Their  colouring  is  not  only  too  brilliant,  but,  I  will 
vejiture  to  say,  too  harmonious,  to  produce  that  so- 
Hdity,  steadiness,  and  simplicity  of  effect,  which  heroic 
subjects  require,  and  which  simple  or  grave  colours 
only  can  give  to  a  work.  That  they  are  to  be  cau- 
tiously studied  by  those  who  are  ambitious  of  treading 
the  great  walk  of  history,  is  confirmed,  if  it  wants  con- 
firmation, by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities,  ]^ichel 
Angelo.  This  wonderful  man,  after  having  seen  a 
picture  by  Titian,  told  Vasari,  who  accompanied  him,* 
"  that  he  liked  much  his  colouring  and  manner ;  "  but 
then  he  'added,  "  that  it  was  a  pity  the  Venetian 
painters  did  not  learn  to  draw  correctly  in  their  early 
youth,  and  adopt  a  better  manner  of  study  " 

By  this  it  appears,  that  the  principal  attention  of 
the  Venetian  painters,  in  the  opinion  of  Michel  An- 
gelo, seemed  to  be  engrossed  by  the  study  of  colours, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  idetU  beauty  of  form,  or  propriety 
of  expression.  But  if  general  censure  was  given  to 
that  school  from  the  sight  of  a  picture  of  Titian,  how 
much  more  heavily  and  laore  justiy  would  the  censure 
fall    on  Paolo  Veronese,  and  more   especially  on  Tin- 

*  Dioendo,  che  molto  gli  piaceya  il  eolorlto  suo,  e  la  maniera ; 
mk  che  exa  un  peccato,che  a  Venezia  non  s'imparasse  da  principio 
a  disegnare  bene,  e  che  non  hayessano  que'  pittori  miglior  mudo 
neUo  studio. — Yas.  torn.  iii.  p.  226.    Vita  di  Tiziano. 
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toret  ?  And  here  I  cannot  avoid  citing  Vasari's  opi- 
nion of  the  style  and  manner  of  Tlntoret.  "Of  all 
the  extraordinary  geniuses/'*  says  he,  "that  have 
practised  the  art  of  painting,  for  wild,  capricious, 
extravagant,  and  fantastical  inventions,  for  furious 
impetuosity  and  boldness  in  the  execution  c^  his 
inbrk,  there  is  none  like  T^toret ;  his  strange  whim- 
yues  are  even  beyond  extravagance ;  and  his  works 
/seems  to  be  produced  rather  by  chance,  than  in  con- 

|/  sequence  of  any  previous  design,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  art  was  a  trif  e,  and  of 
the  most  easy  attainment." 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  speak  of  the  Venetian 
painters,  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese and  Tintoret,  to  the  exclusion  of  Titian:  for 
though  his  style  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  many  other 
of  the  Italian  Schools,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  senatorial 
dignity  about  him,  which,  however  awkward  in  his 
imitators,   seems    to    become    him    exceedingly.      His 

^  portraits  alone,  from  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of 
character  which  he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him 
to  the  greatest  respect,  as  he  undoubtedly  stands  in 
the  first  rank  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

It  is  not  with  Titian,  but  with  the  seducing  qualities 
of  the  two  former,  that  I  could  wish  to  caution  vou 
against  being  too  much  captivated.  These  are  the 
persons  who  may  be  said  to  li^ve  exhausted  all  the 
powers  of  florid  eloquence,  to  debauch  the  young  and 


*  Nelle  cose  della  pittura,'8traTag!inte,  capriccioso,  presto,  e 
resoluto,  et  11  piik  terrible  cenrello,  che  habbia  havuto  mai  I^l  pit. 
tura,  come  si  pu6  vedere  in  tutte  le  sue  opere ;  e  ne'  componimenU 
delie  stone,  fantastiche,  e  faite  da  lui  cUyersamente,  e  I'uori  dell' 
uso  degli  altri  pittori :  anzi  hk  ftuperato  la  straTagania,  con  le 
nuoTe,  e  capricciose  inventioni,  e  strani  ghiribizzi  del  suo  inteUeto, 
che  ha  lavorato  a  caso,  e  senza  diseg  no.  quasi  nonstrando  che  quest* 
arte  e  una  baia. 
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unexperienced :  and  have,  without  doubt,  been  the 
cause  of  turning  off  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur 
and  of  the  patron  of  art,  as  well  as  that  of  the  painter, 
from  those  higher  excellencies  of  which  the  art  is 
capable,  and  which  ought  to  be  required  in  every  con- 
siderable production.  By  them,  and  their  imitators, 
a  style  merely  ornamental  has  been  disseminated 
throughout  all  Europe.  '  Rubens  carried  it  to  Flan- 
ders ;  Vbet  to  France  ;  and  Lucca  Giordano  to  Spain 
and  Naples. 

The  Venetian  is  indeed  the  most  splendid  of  the 
schools  of  elegance  ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  best  performances  in  this  lower  school  are  valued 
higher  than  the  second-rate  peiformances  of  those 
above  them ;  for  every  picture  has  value  when  it  has 
a  decided  character,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind.  But 
the  student  must  take  care  not  to  be  so  much  dazzled 
with  this  splendour,  as  to  be  tempted  to  imitate  what 
must  ultimately  lead  from  perfection.  Poussin,  whose 
eye  was  always  steadily  fixed  on  the  sublipae,  has  been 
often  heard  to  say,  "That  a  particular  attention  to 
colouring  was  an  obstacle  to  the  student,  in  his  pro- 
gress to  the  great  end  and  design  of-  the  art;  and 
that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  this  principal  end, 
will  acquire  by  practice  a  reasonably  good  method  of 
colouring."* 

Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate  harmony  of 
colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints,  a  soft  and  gradual  trans- 
ition from  one  to  another,  present  to  the  eye,  what 
an  harmonious  concert  of  music  does  to  the  ear,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  painting  is  not   merely  a 

*  Que  cette  application  singuUire  n'^toit,  qu^n  obstacle  pour 
emp^cher  de  parvenir  au  veritable  but  de  la  peinture,  et  ceiui  qui 
8*attache  au  principal,  acquiert  par  la  pratioue  une  assez  belle 
manifere  de  peindre. — Conference  de  TAcad.  Fran9. 
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g^ratification  of  the  sight.  Such  excellence,  though 
properly  caltivated,  where  nothing  higher  than  ele- 
gance is  intended,  is  weak  and  unworthy  of  regard, 
when  the  work  aspires  to  grandeur  and  suhlimity. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  been  urged   to  show 
that  a  mixture  of  the  Venetian  style   cannot  improve 

J  he  great  style,  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  Flemish 
tnd  Dutch  schools.  Indeed  the  Flemish  school,  of 
trhich  Rubens  is  the  head,  was  formed  upon  that  of 
bhe  Venetian ;  like  them,  he  took  his  figures  too  much 
from  the  people  before  him.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  the  Venetians,  that  he  was  more  -gross 
than  they,  and  carried  all  their  mistaken  methods  to  a 
hr  greater  excess.  In  the  Venetian  school  itself, 
where  they  all  err  from  the  same  cause,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  effect.  The  difference  between  Paolo 
and  Bassano  seems  to  be  only,  that  one  introduced 
Venetian  gentlemen  into  his  pictures,  and  the  other 
the  boors  of  the  district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them 
patriarchs  and  prophets. 

The  painters  of  the  Dutch  school  have  still  more 
locality.  With  them,  a  history-piece  is  properly  a 
portrait  of  themselves ;  whether  they  describe  the 
inside  or  outside  of  their  houses,  we  have  their  own 
I  people  engaged  in  their  own  peculiar  occupations ; 
Working  or  drinking,  playing  or  fighting.  The  circum- 
stances that  enter  into  a  picture  of  this  kind,  are  so 
lar  from  giving  a  general  view  of  human  life,  that  they 
exhibit  all  the  minute  particularities  of  a  nation  dif- 
fering  in  several  respects  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Yet,  let  them  have  their  share  of  more  humble  praise. 
The  painters  of  this  school  are  excellent  in  their  own 
way ;  they  are  only  ridiculous  when  they  attempt  ge- 
neral history  on  their  own  narrow  principles,  and  debase 
great  events  by  the  meanness  of  their  characters. 

Some    inferior    dexterity,    some    extraordinary    me- 
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clianicaL  power  is  apparently  that  from  which  they 
<  seek  distmction.  Thus,  we  see,  that  school  alone  has 
the  custom  of  representing  candle-light  not  as  it  reallf 
appears  to  us  by  night,  but  red,  as  it  would  illuminate 
objects  to  a  spectator  by  day.  Such  tricks,  however 
pardonable  in  the  little  style,  where  petty  effects  are  the 
sole  end,  are  inexcusable  in  the  greater,  where  the  atten*- 
tion  should  never  be  drawn  aside  by  trifles,  but  should  be 
entirely  occupied  by  the  subject  itself. 

The  same  local  principles  which  charaeteriae  the 
Dutch  school  extend  even  to  their  landscape  painters ; 
and  Rubens  himself,  who  has  painted  many  landscapes, 
has  sometimes  transgressed  in  this  particular.  Their 
pieces  in  this  way  are,  I  think,  always  a  representation 
of  an  individual  spot,  and  each  in  its  kind  a  very  £uthful 
but  a  very  confined  portrait.  Claude  Lorrain,  on  the 
contrary,  was  convinced,  that  taking  nature  as  he  found 
it  seldom  produced  beauty.  His  pictures  are  a  com- 
position ois  the  various  draughts  which  he  had  pre-  / 
viously  made  from  various  beautiful  scenes  and  pros-\/ 
pects.  However,  Rubens  in  some  measure  has  made 
amends  for  the  deficiency  with  which  he,  is  charged ; 
he  has  contrived  to  raise  and  animate  his  otherwise 
iminteresting  views,  by  introducing  a  rainbow,  stcmn, 
or  some  particular  accidental  effect  of  Ught.  That  the 
practice  of  Claude  Lorrain,  in  respect  to  his  choice, 
is  to  be  adopted  by  Landscape-painters  in  oppositioik 
to  that  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  its  truth  is  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  by  which  the  Historical  Painter  ac- 
quires perfect  form.  But  whether  landscape  painting 
has  a  right  to  aspire  so  for  as  to  reject  what 
painters  call  Accidents  of  Nature,  is  not  easy 
termine.  It  is  certain  Claude  Loxrain  seldom,  i^  ever, 
availed  himself  of  tiiose  accidents ;   either  he   thought 
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tliat  sach  peculiarities  were  ocmtrary  to  that  style  of 
general  nature  whicb  lie  professed*  or  that  it  would 
catch  the  attention  too  strongly,  and  destroy  that  quiet- 
ness and  repose  whidt  he  thought  necessary  to  tliat 
kind  of  paintiiig. 

A  Portrait-painter  likewise,  when  he  attempts  his- 
tory, unless  he  is  upoQ  his  guard,  is  likely  to  enter  too 
much  into. the  detail*  He  too  frequently  makes  his 
historical  heads  look  like  portraits ;  and  this  was  once 
the  custom  amongst  those  old  painters,  who  revived 
Ine  art  before  general  ideas  were  practised  or  under- 
\/ stood.  A  History-painter  paints  man  in  general ;  a  Por- 
trait-painter, a  particular  man,  and  consequently  a  de- 
fective model. 

Thus  an  habitual  practice  in  the  lower  exercises  of 
the  art  will  prevent  many  from  attaining  the  greater. 
But  such  of  us  who  move  in  these  humbler  walks  of 
the  profession,  are  not  ignorant  that,  as  the  natural 
dignity  of  the  subject  is  less,  the  more  all  the  little 
ornamental  helps  are  necessary  to  its  embellishment. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  painter  of  domestic  scenes, 
of  portraits,  landscapes,  animals,  or  still  life,  to  say 
that  he  despised  those  qualities  which  has  made  the 
subordinate  schools  so,  famous.  The  art  of  colouring, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  light  and  shadow,  are 
essential  requisites  in  his  confined  labours.  If  we 
descend  still  lower,  what  is  the  painter  of  fruit  and 
flowers  without  the  utmost  art  in  colouring,  and  what 
the  painters  call  handling  ;  that  is,  a  lightness  of  pencil 
that  implies  great  practice,  and  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  done  with  ease  ?  Some  here,  I  believe,  must 
remember  a  flower-painter  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he 
scorned  to  paint  for  the  milium:  no,  he  professed  to 
paint  in  the  true  Italian  taste  ;  and,  despising  the 
crowd,  called  strenuously  upon  the  few  to  admire  him. 
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His  idea  of  the  Italian  taste  was  to  paint  as  black  and 
dirty  as  he  could,  and  to  leave  all  deamess  and  bril- 
liancy of  colouring  to  those  who  were  fonder  of  money 
than  immortality.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
be  expected.  For  these  petty  excellencies  are  here 
essential  beauties ;  and  without  this  merit  the  artist's 
work  will  be  more  short-lived  than  the  objects  of  his 

imitation. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  must  now  be  con- 
vinced that  there  are  two  distinct  styles  in  history-paint- 
ing :  the  grand,  and  the  splendid  or  ornamental. 

The '  great  style  stands  alone,  and  does  not  require, 
perhaps  does  not  so  well  admit,  any  addition  from  in- .  J 
ferior  beauties.  The  ornamental  style  also  possesses  ^^ 
its  own  peculiar  merit.  However,  though  the  union 
of  the  two  may  make  a  sort  of  composite  style,  yet  that 
style  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect  than  either  of  those 
which  go  to  its  composition.  Both  kinds  have  merit, 
and  may  be  excdlent  though  in  different  ranks,  if  uni- 
formity be  preserved,  and  the  general  and  particular 
ideas  of  nature  be  not  mixed.  Even  the  meanest  of 
them  is  difficult  enough  to  attain  %  and  the  first  place 
being  already  occupied  by  the  great  artists  in  each 
department,  some  of  those  who  followed  thought  there 
was  less  room  for  them;  and  feeling  the  impulse  of 
ambition  and  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  being  at  the  . 
same  time,  perhaps,  willing  to  take  the  shortee^  way, 
endeavoured  to  make  for  themselves  a  place  between 
both.  This  they  have  effected  by  forming  an  union  of 
the  different  orders.  But  as  the  grave  and  majestic 
style  would  suffer  by  an  union  with  the  florid  and  gay» 
so  also  has  the  Venetian  ornament  in  some  respect  been 
injured  by  attempting  an  alliance  with  simplicity. 

It  may  be  asserted,  that  the  great  style  is  always 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  any  meaner   mixture. 
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BqI  it  h^ipens  in  a  few  instances  that  the  lower  ma? 
be  improved  by  borrowing  from  the  grand.  Thus  if  a 
portrait-painter  is  desirous  to  raise  and  improve  his 
subject,  he  has  no  other  means  than  by  iqiproaching  it 
to  a  general  idea.  He  leaves  out  all  the  minute  breaks 
and  peculiarities  in  the  face,  and  changes  the  dress 
from  a  temporary  fashion  to  one  more  permanent, 
which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas  of  meanness  from  its 
being  ^miliar  to  ns.  But  if  an  exact  resemblance  of 
an  individual  be  considered  as  the  sole  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  the  portrait-painter  will  be  apt  to. lose  more 
than  he  gains  by  the  acquired  dignity  taken  from 
general  nature.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ennoUe  the 
character  of  a  countenance  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
likeness,  which  is  what  is  most  generally  required  by 
such  as  sit  to  the  pamter. 

Of  those  who  have  practised  the  composite .  style, 
and  have  succeeded  in  this  perilous  Mempt,  perhaps 
the  foremost  is  Correggio.  His  style  is  founded  upon 
modem  grace  and  elegance,  to  which  is  superadded 
something  of  the  simplicity  of  the  grand  style.  A 
breadth  of  light  and  colour,  the  general  ideas  of  the 
drapery,  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  outline,  all  conspire 
to  this  effect.  Next  to  him  (perhaps  equal  to  him), 
Fannegiano  has  dignified*  the  genteelness  of  modem 
efieminacy,  by  uniting  it  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancienta  and  the  grandeur  and  severity  of  Michel 
Angelo.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these 
two  extraordinary  men,  by  endeavouring  to  give  the 
utmost  degree  of  grace,  have  sometimes  periiaps  ex- 
ceeded its  boundaries,  and  have  fellen  into  the  most 
hateful  of  all  hateful  quahtiea — affectation.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  men  of  genius  to  be 
afraid  of  coldness  and  insipidity,  from  which  they  thank 
they  never  can  be  too  &r  removed.    It  particularly 
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happens  to  these  great  masters  of  grace  and  elegance. 
They  often  boldly  drive  on  to  the  very  verge  of  ridicule ; 
the  spectator  is  alarmed,  but  at  the  same  time  admires 
their  vigour  and  intrepidity  : — 

Strange. graces  stilly  and  stranger  flights  they  had, 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Yet  ne*er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create^ 

As  when  they  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

The  errors  of  genius,  however,  are  pardonable,  and 
none  even  of  the  more  exalted  painters  are  wholly  free 
from  them;  but  they  have  taught  us,  by  the  rectitude 
of  their  general  practice,  to  correct  their  own  afiected 
or  accidental  deviation.  The  very  first  have  not  been 
always  upon  their  guard,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
fault  but  what  may  take  shelter  under  the  most  vene-  . 

rable   authorities ;    yet    that   style   only  is   perfect,   in        / 
which   the    noblest    principles  are  uniformly  pursued;  V/ 
and  those  masters  only  are  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in 
our  estimation  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
their  art,  and  have  raised  it  to  its  highest  dignity,  by 
exhibiting  the  general  ideas  of  nature. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one 
presiding  principle  which  regulates  and  gives  stability 
to  every  art.  The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters^ 
moralists,  or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general 
nature,  Uve  for  ever;  while  those  which  depend  for 
their  existence  on  particular  customs  and  habits,  a 
partial  view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  can 
only  be  coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them  from 
obscurity.  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered 
as  rivals;  and  he  who  sohdts  the  one  must  expect  to 
be  discountenanced  by  the  other. 
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DISCOURSES  V. 

DeUvertd  to  the  Students  qf  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  DiatrUnUioH 
of  the  Prizet,  December  10.  1772. 

CIRCUMSPBCTION  BIQUIRBD  IN  BNDBAYOURING  TO  UNITX  CONTRART 
■XCBLLBNCIKS. — THB  BXPRXSBXON  OF  A  MIXED  PASSION  NOT  TO 
BB  ATTBMPTBD. — BXAMPLBS  OF  TH08B  WHO  EXCBLLBD  IN  THB 
ORBAT  8TTLB. — RAFFABLLB,  MICHEL  ANGBLO,  THOflB  TWO  EX- 
TRAORDINARY MEN  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. — THB  CHA- 
RACTBBUTICAL  STYLE. — SALYATOR  ROSA  MENTIONED  AS  AN  EX- 
AMPLE   OF    THAT   STYLE  ;    AND    OPPOSED    TO    CARLO    MARATTI. 

SKETCK  or  THB   CHARACTERS  OP  P0US6IN  AND  RUBENS. THESE 

TWO    PA1NTRR8    ENTIRELY    DISSIMILAR,    BUT    CONSISTENT    WITH 

THEMSELVES- THIS   CONSISTENCY  REQUIRED   IN    ALL   PARTS    OF 

THB  ART. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  PURPOSE  to  cany  on  in  this  discourse  the  subject 
which  I  began  in  my  last.  It  was  my  wish  upon  that 
occasion  to  incite  you  to  pursue  the  higher  excellencies 
of  the  art.  But  I  fear  that  in  this  particular  I  have 
been  misunderstood.  Some  are  ready  to  imagine^  when 
any  of  their  favourite  acquirements  in  the  art  are 
properly  classed,  that  they  are  utterly  disgraced.  This 
is  a  very  great  mistake:  nothing  has  its  proper  lustre 
but  in  its  proper  place.  That  which  is  most  worthy 
of  esteem  in  its  allotted  sphere,  becomes  an  object, 
not  of  respect,  but  of  derision,  when  it  is  forced  into  a 
higher,  to  which  it  is  not  suited ;  and  there  it  becomes 
doubly  a  source  of  disorder,  by  occupying  a  situation 
which  is  not  natural  to  it,  and  by  putting  down  from 
the  first  place  what  is  in  reality  of  too  much  magnitude 
to  become  with  grace  and  proportion  that  subordmate 
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Station,  to  which   something  of  less  value  would  be 
much  better  suited. 

My  advice,  in  a  word,  is  this : — Keep  your  principal 
attention  fixed  upon  the  higher  excellencies.  If  you 
compass  them,  and  compass  nothing  more,  you  are  still 
in  the  first  dass.  We  may  regret  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  you  may  want;  you  may  be  very  im- 
perfect: but  still  you  are  an  imperfect  artist  of  the 
highest  order.    * 

If  when  you  have  got  thus  far,  you  can  add  any,  or 
all.  of  the  subordioate  qualifications,  it  is  my  wish  and 
advice  that  you  should  not  neglect  them.  But  this  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  circumspection  and  caution  at  least, 
as  of  eagerness  and  pursuit. 

The  mind  is  apt  to  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
objects ;  and  that  scale  of  perfection  which  I  wish 
always  to  be  preserved,  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
being  totally  disordered,  and  even  inverted. 

Some  excellencies  bear  to  be  umted,  and  are  im- 
proved by  union ;  others  are  of  a  discordant  nature ; 
and  the  attempt  to  join  them,  only  produces  a  harsh 
jarring  of  incongruent  principles.  The  attempt  to 
unite  contrary  excellencies  (of  form,  for  instance)  in  a 
single  figure,  can  never  escape  degenerating  into  the 
monstrous,  but  by  sinking  into  the  insipid ;  by  tsddng 
away  its  marked  character,  and  weakening  its  expres- 
sion. 

This  remark  is  true  to  a  certain  degree  with  regard  to 

the  passions.     If  you  mean  to  preserve  the  most  perfect 

beauty  in  its  most  perfect  state,  you  cannot  express  the 

,  passions,  all  of  which  produce  distortion  and  deformity, 

more  or  less  in  the  most  beautiful  £Eu;es. 

Guido,  from  want  of  choice  in  adapting  his  subject 
to  his  ideas  and  his  powers,  or  from  attempting  to  pre- 
serve beauty  where  it  could  not  be  preserved,  has  in 
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this  respec^  snoceeded  Yery  Ul.  His  figures  are  often 
engaged  in  sabjects  that  required  great  expreseion : 
yet  hiB  Judith  and  Holofemes,  the  daughter  of  Herodiaa 
with  the  Baptist's  head,  the  Andromeda,  and  some  even 
of  the  Mothers  of  the  Innocents,  have  little  more  ex- 
pression than  his  Venus  attired  hj  the  Graces. 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  appear,  there  are  many 
writers  on  our  art,  who,  not  being  of  the  profession, 
and  consequently  not  knowing  what  can  or  cannot 'be 
done,  have  been  very  liberal  of  absurd  praises  in  dieir 
descriptions  of  favourite  works.  They  always  find  in 
them  what  they  are  reserved  to  find.  Tliey  praise  ex- 
cellencies that  can  hardly  exist  together;  and,  above 
aU  thipgs,  are  fond  of  describing,  wit^  gf^Bit  exact- 
ness, the  expression  of  a  mixed  passion,  which  more 
/particularly  appears  to  me  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
^  tfrt.   • 

Such  are  many  disquisitions  which  I   have  read  on 
some  of  the  Cartoons  and  other  pictures  of  RafiTaelle, 
where  the  critics    have   described    their  own   imagin- 
ations; or,  indeed,  where  the  excellent  master  himself 
may  have  attempted  this  expression  of  passions  above 
the  powers  of  the  art ,  and  has,  therefore,  by  an  indis- 
tinct and  imperfect  maridng,  left  room  for  every  ima- 
gination, with  equal  probability  to  find  a  passion  of  his 
own.     What  has  been,  and  what  can  be  done  in  the 
art,  is  sufficiently  difficult;   we  need  not  be  mortified 
o^  discouraged  at  not  being  able  to  execute  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  romantic  imagination.     Art  has  its  bound- 
r  yaries,  though   imagination  has  none.      We  can  easOy, 
like  the  ancients,  suppose  a  Jupiter  to  be  possessed  of 
all  those  powers  and  perfections  which  the  subordinate 
deities    were    endowed    with    separately.      Yet,    when 
they  employed  their  art   to  represent  him,  they  con- 
fined hifi  character  to  majesty  alone.     Pliny,  therefore, 
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though  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  the 
information  he  has  given  us  in  relation  to  the  works  of 
the  ancient  artists,  is  very  frequently  wrong  when  he 
speaks  of  them,  which  he  does  yery  often,  in  the  style 
of  many  of  our  modem  connoiseurs.  He  observes, 
that  in  a  statue  of  Paris,  by  Euphranor,  you  might 
discover,  at  the  same  time,  three  different  characters; 
the  dignity  of  a  Judge  of  the  Goddesses,  the  Lover  of 
Helen,  and  the  Conqueror  oi  AchiUes.  A  statue,  in 
which  you  endeavour  to  unite  stately  dignity,  youthful 
elegance,  and  stem  valour,  must  surely  possess  none  of 
these  to  any  eminent  degree. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  much  difficulty, 
as  well  as  danger,  in  an  endeavour  to  concentrate,  in  a 
single  subject,  those  various  powers,  which,  rising 
from  different  points,  natm:ally  move  in  different  di- 
rections. 

The  summit  of  excellence  seems  to  be  an  assem- 
blage of  contrary  qualities,  but  mixed  in  such  propor- 
tions, that  no  one  part  is  found  to  counteract  the  other.! 
How  hard  this  is  to  be  attained  in  every  art,  those 
only  know,  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
their  respective  professions. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  which  I  think  of  great  importance,  I  wish  you 
to  understand,  that  I  do  not  discourage  the  younger 
Students  from  the  noble  attempt  of  uniting  all  the 
excellencies  of  art ;  but  suggest  to  them,  that,  beside 
the  difficulties  which  attend  every  arduous  attempt, 
there  is  a  pecuHar  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  the  excel- 
lencies which  ought  to  be  united.  I  wish  to  at- 
tend to  this,  that  you  may  try  yourselves,  whenever 
you  are  capable  of  that  trial,  what  you  can  and  what 
you  cannot  do ;  and  that,  instead  of  dissipating  ypur 
uataral   faculties  over    the  immense  field  of   possible 
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exceUenoe,  you  may  choose  some  particular  walk  in 
which  you  may  exercise  all  your  powers,  in  order  that 
each  of  you  may  become  the  first  in  his  way.  If  any 
man  shall  be  master  of  such  a  traoscendant,  commaiul- 
ing,  and  ductile  genius,  as  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  the 
highest,  and  to  stoop  to  the  lowest,  flights  of  art,  and 
to  sweep  over  all  of  them,  unobstructed  and  secure, 
he  is  fitter  to  give  example  than  to  receive  instruction. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  union  of  excellencies, 
I  will  next  say  something  of  the  subordination  in 
which  various  excellencies  ought  to  be  kept. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  ornamental  style,  which,  in 

(  my  discourse  of  last  3rear,  I  cautioned  you  against  con- 

'  j  sidering  as  principal,  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy  the 

V  j  attention  even  of  those  who  aim  at  the '  grand  style, 

wheu  it  is  properly  placed  and  properly  reduced. 

But  this  study  will  be  used  with  far  better  effisct,  if 
its  principles  are  employed  in  softening  the  harahness 
and  mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  great  style,  than  if  it 
attempt  to  stand  fonvard  with  any  pretensions  of  its 
own,  to  positive  and  original  excellence.  It  was  thus 
Jiudovico  Caracd,  whose  example  I  formerly  recom- 
mended to  you,  employed  it.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  works  both  of  Correggio  and  the  Venetian  (minters, 
and  knew  the  principles  by  which  they  produced  those 
pleasing  eflects,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  prepossess 
us  so  much  in  their  favour ;  but  he  took  only  as  much 
from  each  as  would  embellish,  but  not  overpower,' 
that  manly  strength  and  energy  of  style,  which  is  his 
peculiar  character. 

Since  I  have   already  expatiated  so  largely  in  my 
former  discourse,   and  in  my  present,  upon  the  styles 
and  characters  of  Fainting,  it  will  not  be  at  all  unsuit- 
able to  my  subject,  if  I  mention  to  you  some  particu- 
.  lars  relative  to  the  leading  principles,  and  capital  works. 
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of  those  who  excelled  in  the  great  style,  that  I  may  V^ 
bring  you  from  abstraction  nearer  to  practice,  and  by 
exemplifying  the  positioni^  whidi  I    have  laid  down, 
enable  you  to  understand  more  clearly  what  I  would 
enforce.  / 

The  principal  works  of  modem  art  are  in  Fresco,  a  \/^ 
mode  of  painting  which  excludes  attention  to  minute 
elegancies  :  yet  these  works  in  Fresco,  are  the  produc- 
tions on  which  the  fame  of  the  greatest  masters  de- 
pends. Such  are  the  pictures  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Rafiaelle  in  the  Vatican;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Cartoons;  which,  though  not  strictly  to  be  called 
Fresco,  yet  may  be  put  under  that  denomination ;  and 
such  are  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua.  If 
these  performances  were  destroyed,  with  them  would 
be  lost  the  best  part  of  the  reputation  of  those  illus- 
trious painters ;  for  these  are  justly  considered  as  the 
greatest  effort  of  our  art  which  the  world  can  boast. 
To  these,  therefore,  we  should  principally  direct  our 
attention  for  higher  excellencies.  As  for  the  lower 
arts,  as  they  have  been  once  discovered,  they  may  be  y 
easily  attained  by  those  possessed  of  the  former.  / 

RaffaeQe,  who  stands  in  general  foremost  of  the  first  >y 
painters,  owes  his  reputation,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
his  excellence  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  art ;  his  works 
in  Fresco,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  our 
study  and  attention.  His  easel- works  stand  in  a  lower 
degree  of  estimation  :  for  though  he  continually,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  embellished  his  performances  more 
and  more  with  the  addition  oi  those  lower  ornaments, 
which  entirely  make  the  merit  o^  some  painters,  yet 
he  never  arrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  make  him  an 
object  of  imitation.  He  never  wa9  able  to  conquer 
perfectly  that  dryness,  or  even  Httleness  of  manner, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  master.      He  never  ac- 
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qiiired  that  moety  of  taste  in  coloun,  that  breadth  of 
light  and  shadow*  that  art  and  management  of  iiDitmg 
.       li|^t  to  light,  and  shadow  to  shadow,  so  as  to  make  the 
object  rise  oat  of  the  ground,  wkh  the  pleaitade  of 
effect  so  much  admired   in  the  works  of  Corre^gio. 
When  be  painted  in  oil,  his  hand  seemed  to  be   so 
cramped  and  confined,  that  he  not  only  lost  that  facility 
and  spirit,  but  I  think  even  that  correctness  of  fcnrm, 
which  is  so  perfect  and  nmirable  in  his  Fresco-works. 
I  do  not  recollect  anyTnctares  of  his  (^  this  kind,  ex- 
cept the  Transfiguration,  in  which  there  are  not  some 
parts  that  appear  to  be/eren  feebly  drawn.      That  this 
is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on  Oil-painting,  we  have 
abundant  instances  in  more  modem  painters.      Ludo- 
yico  Caraeei,  for  instance,  preserved  in  his  works  in 
Oil  the  same  spirit,  Tigour,  and  correctness  which  he 
had  in  Fresco.      I  have  no  desire  to  degrade  Raffaelie 
from  the  high  rank  which  he  deserredly  hdds ;    but  by 
comparing  him  with  himself,  he  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  same  man  in  Oil  as  in  Fresco. 

From  those  who  have  amlHtion  to  tread  in  this  great 
walk  of  the  art,  Michel  Angelo  claims  the  next  at- 
tention. He  did  not  possess  so  many  excellencies  as 
Rafihelle,  but  those  which  he  had  were  ci  the  highest 
land.  He  considered  the  art  as  eonsisting  of  little 
\  /more  than  what  may  be  attained  by  sculpture ;  correct- 
^  ness  of  fanxk,  and  energy  of  character.  We  ought  not 
to  expect  more  ihaai  an  artist  intends  in  his  work. 
He  never  attempted  those  lesser  elegancies  and  ^raoes 
in  the  art  Vasari  says,  he  never  painted  but  one 
picture  in  (m1,  and  re8(dved  never  to  paint  another, 
saying,  it  was  an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and 
children. 

If  any  man  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon  the  lower 
accomplishments  as  beneath  his  attention,  it  waa  oer- 
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tainly  Michel  Angdo;  nor  can  it  be  thought  strange, 
that  sach  a  mind  should  have  slighted  or  have  been 
withheld  from  paying  due  attention  to  all  those  graces 
and  embellishments  of  art,  which  have  diffused  such 
lustre  over  the  works  of  other  painters. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  together 
with  these,  which  we  wish  he  had  more  attended  to,  he 
has  rejected  all  the  fiedse,  though  specious  ornaments, 
which  disgrace  the  works  even  of  the  most  esteemed 
artists ;  and,  I  WO!  venture  to  say,  that  Yihen  those 
higher  excellencies  are  more  known  and  cultivated  by 
the  artists  an<^  the  patrons  of  arts,  his  hme  and  credit 
win  increase  with  our  increasing  knowledge.  His  name 
will  then  be  held  in  the  same  veneration  as  it  was  in 
the  enfightened  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth :  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  reputation  of  this  truly  great  man 
has  been  continually  declining  as  t^e  art  itself  has 
declined.  For  I  must  remark  to  you,  that  it  has  long 
been  much  on  the  decline,  and  that  our  only  hope  of 
its  revivai  will  consist  in  your  being  thoroughly  sensible 
of  its  deprivation  and  decay.  It  is  to  Michel  Angelo 
that  we  owe  even  the  existence  of  Rafiaelle  ;  it  is  to 
him  Baffiiene  owes  the  grandeur  of  liis  rtyle.  He  was  / 
taught  by  him  to  elevate  his  thoughts,  and  to  conceive  "^ 
his  subjects  with  dignity.  His  genius,  however,  formed 
to  bkze  and  shine,  might,  like  fire  in  combustible 
matter,  for  ever  have  lain  dormant,  if  it  had  not 
caught  a  spark  by  its  contact  with  Michel  Angelo ; 
and  lliongh  it  never  burst  out  with  his  extraordinary 
heat  and  vehemence,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  a  more  pure,  regular,  and  chaste  flame.  Though 
our  judgment  must,  upon  the  whole,  decide  m  favour 
of  Rafbelle,  yet  he  never  takes  such  a  firm  hold 
and  entire  possession  of  the  mind  as  to  make  us  desire 
nothing  else,  and  to  feel  nothing  wanting.     The  efiiect 
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of  the  capital  works  of  Michel  Angelo  perfectly  CQr-> 
responds  to  what  Bouchardon  said  he  felt  from  read- 
ing Homer;  his  whole  frame  appeared  to  himself  to 
he  enlarged,  and  all  nature  which  snrromided  him,  di- 
minished to  atoms. 

If  we  put  these  great  artists  in  a  light  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  Rafaelle  had  more  Taste  and  Fancy ; 
\Xofichel  Angelo,  more  Genius  and  Imagination.     Tht 
one  excelled  in  heauty,   the  other  in  energy.     Michel 
Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetical  Inspiiation ;   his  ideas 
are  vast  and  sublime;  his  people  are  a  superior  order 
of  beings;    there  is  nothing  about  them^  nothing  in 
the  air  of  their  actions,  or  their  attitudes,   or  the  style 
and  cast  of  their  limbs  or  features,  that  reminds  ns  of 
their  belonging  to  our  own  species.     RaffaeUe's  ima- 
gination is  not  80  elevated;    his  figures  are  not  so 
much  disjoined  from  our  own  diminutive  race  of  beings, 
though  his  ideas  are  chaste,  noble,  and  of  great  con- 
formity   to    t^eir   subjects.      Michel    Angelo's    works 
have  a  strong,  peculiar,   aj>d  marked  character;    they 
seem  to  proceed  from  lus  own  mind  entirely,  and  that 
mind  so  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  never  needed,  or 
seemed  to  disdain,    to  look  abroad  for  foreign  hetp. 
RafBeielle's  materials    are   generally    borrowed,   though 
the  noble  structure  is    his  own.     The    excellency  of 
this   extraordinary  man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty, 
and  majesty  of  his   characters,  the  judicious  contriv- 
ance of  his  Composition,  his  correctness  of  Drawing, 
purity  of  Taste,   and  skilful  accommodation  of  other 
men's  conceptions  to  bis  own  purpose.     Nobody  ex- 
celled him  in  that  judgment,  with  which  he  united  to 
his  own  observations  on  Nature,  the  energy  of  Michd 
Angelo,  and  the  Beauty  and  SimpHcity  of  the  Antique. 
To  the  question,  therefore,  which  ought  to  hold  the 
first  rank,    Rafiaelle  or  Michel  Angelo^    it    must  be 
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answered,  that  if  it  is  to  be  given  to  him  who  possessed 
a  greater  combination  of  the  higher  qualities, of  the 
art  than  any  other  man,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Baf* 
fiaeUe  is  the  first.  But  if,  as  Longinus  thinks,  the 
sublime,  being  the  highest  excellence  that  human  com- 
position can  attain  to,  abundantly  compensates  the 
absence  of  every  other  beauty,  and  atones  for  all 
ot^er  deficiencies,  then  Michel  Angelo  demands  the 
preference. 

These  two  extraordinary  men  carried  some  of  the 
higher  excellencies  of  the  art  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  probably  they  ever  arrived  at  before. 
They  certainly  have  not  been  excelled,  nor  equalled 
since.  Many  of  their  successors  were  induced  to 
leave  this  great  road  as  a  beaten  path,  endeavouring  to 
surprise  and  please  by  something  uncommon  or  hew. 
When  this  desu*e  of  novelty  has  proceeded  from  mere 
idleness  or  caprice,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
criticism ;  but  when  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  busy  mind 
of  a  peculiar  complexion,  it  is  always  striking  and  inte- 
resting, never  insipid. 

Such  is  the  great  style,  as  it  appears  in  those  who 
possessed  it  at  its  height :  in  this,  search  after  novelty,  in 
conception  or  in  treating  the  subject,  has  no  place. 

But  there  is  another  style,  which,  though  inferior  to 
the  former,  has  still  great  merit,  because  it  shows  that 
those  who  cultivated  it  were  men  of  lively  and  vigour- 
ous  imagination.  This,  which  may  be  caUed  the  original 
or  characteristical  style,  being  less  referred  to  any  true 
archetype  existing  either  in  general  or  particular  nature, 
must  be  supported  by  the  painter's  consistency  in  the 
principles  which  he  has  assumed,  and  in  the  union  and 
harmony  of  his  whole  design.  The  excellency  of  every 
style,  Imt  of  the  subordinate  styles  more  especially, 
will  very  much  depend  on  preserving  that  union  and 
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hannonj  between  aU  the  oomponent  parts,  that   they 
may  uppesr  to  hang  well  together,  as  if  the   whole 
proceeded  from  one  mind.      It  is  m  the  works  oi  art 
as  in  the  characters  of  men.      The  ieuilts  or  defects  of 
some  men  seem  to  become  them,   when  they  appear 
to  be  the  natural  growth,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  their  character.     A  fedthful  picture  of  a  mind,  though 
it  be  not  of  the  most  elevated  kind,  though  it  be  ir- 
regular, wild,  and  incorrect,  yet  if  it  be  marked  with 
that  spirit  and  firmness  which  characterise  works  of 
genius,  will  claim  attenti<m,  and  be  more  striking  than 
a  combinati<«  of  excellencies  that  do  not  seem  to  unite 
well  together;  or  we  may  say,  than  a  work  that  pos- 
sesses even  all  excellencies,  but  those  in  a  moderate 
/degree. 

One  of  the  strongest-marked  characters  of  this  kind, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  subordinate  to  the  great 
style,  is  that  of  Salvator  Rosa.  He  gives  us  a  peculiar 
cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  all  grace,  elegance, 
and  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  elevation 
and  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  grand  style,  yet  has 
that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and  un- 
cultivated nature :  but  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in 
him,  is  the  perfect  correspondence  which  he  observed 
between  the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them.  Everything  is  of  a  piece :  his  Rocks, 
Trees,  Sky,  even  to  his  handling,  have  the  same  rude 
and  wild  character  which  animates  his  figures. 

With  him  we  may  contrast  the  character  of  Carlo 
Maratti,  who,  in  my  opinion,  had  no  great  vigour  of 
mind  or  strength  of  cniginal  genius.  He  rarely  seizes 
the  imagination  by  exhibiting  the  higher  excellencies, 
nor  does  he  captiveU^  us  by  that  originality  whidi 
attends  the  painter  who  thinks  for  himself.  He  knew 
and  practised  all  the  rules  oi  art,  and  firom  a  com- 
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positidii  of  Rafadle,  Canbcci,  and  Goido,  nade  np  a 
style,  of  which  the  only  faidt  was»  that  it  had  &o 
laamfefit  defects  and  no  striking  beauties ;  and  that  the 
principles  of  his  composition  are  never  blended  together 
80  as  to  form  one  miilbrm  body  original  in  its  kind,  or 
excellent  in  any  view. 

I  will  mention  two  other  painters,  who,  thou^  en- 
tirely diBsinxilar,  yet  by  being  each  consistent  with 
himself*  and  possessing  a  manner  entirely  his  own,  have 
both  gained  reputation,  though  for  vay  oi^>osite  ac- 
complishments. The  painters  I  mean  are  Rubens  and 
Ponssm.  Rubens  I  mentioii  in  this  place,  as  I  think 
him  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  mind  being  seen  I  . 
in  aB  the  various  parts  of  the  art.  The  whole  is  so 
mndi  of  a  piece,  that  one  can  scarce  be  brought  to 
beHeve  but  that  if  any  one  of  the  qualities  he  possessed 
had  been  more  correct  and  perfect,  his  works  would 
not  have  been  so  complete  as  they  now  appear.  If  we 
should  allow  him  a  greater  purity  axid  c<HTectneas  of 
Drawing,  his  want  of  Simplicity  in  Composition,  Colour- 
ing, and  Drapery,  would  appear  more  gross* 

In  hifi  Composition  his  art  is  too  apparent.  His 
figures  have  expression*  and  act  with  energy,  but 
witibout  simplicity  or  dignity.  His  colouring,  in  whidi 
he  is  eminently  skilled,  is  notwithstanding  too  much  of 
what  we  call  tmted.  Throughout  the  whole  of  h» 
works,  there  is  a  pnqK»tionable  want  of  that  nicety  df 
distinction  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  is  required  in 
the  higher  walks  of  painting ;  and  to  this  want  it  may 
be  in  some  degree  ascribed,  that  those  qualities  which 
make  the  excellency  of  this  subordinate  style  appear 
in  him  with  their  greatest  lustre.  Indeed  the  feeility 
with  which  he  iiivented,  the  richness  of  his  composition, 
the  luxuriant  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  his  colouring, 
so  dazzle  the  eye,  tiiat  whilst  his  works  continue  before 
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xm,  we  oiDnot  help  lliiiikiiig  that  all  his  defidencies  are 
folly  BDpp&ed.* 

Opposed  to  this  florid,  cardeaa,  loose,  and  inaoconite 

le,  that  of  the  simple,  carefol,  pure,  and  correct 
style  of  Poussm,  seems  to  be  a  complete  contrast.  Yet 
however  opposite  their  characters,  in  cme  things  they 
agreed ;  both  of  them  always  preserving  a  perfect  cor- 
respondence between  all  the  parts  of  their  respective 
manners;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  alteration  of  what  is  considered  as  defective  in 
either,  would  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Ponssin  lived  and  conversed  with  the  ancient  statoes 
so  long,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  with  the  people  who  were 
about  him.  I  have  often  thought  that  he  carried  his 
veneration  for  them  so  far  as  to  wish  to  give  his  works 
the  air  of  Ancient  Painting^.  It  is  certain  he  copied 
some  of  the  Antique  Paintings,  particularly  the  Mar- 
riage in  the  Aldobrandini-Palace  at  Rome,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  relic  of  those  remote  ages  that 
has  yet  been  found. 

No  works  of  any  modem  have  so  much  of  the  air  of 
Antique  Painting  as  those  of  Poussin.  His  best  per- 
formances have  a  remarkable  dryness  of  manner,  which 
though  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation, 
yet  seems  perfectly  correspondent  to  that  ancient 
simplicity  which  distinguishes  his  style.  like  PolidcMt) 
he  studied  the  ancients  so  much  that  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  thinking  in  their  way,  and  seemed  to  know 
perfectly  the  actions  and  gestures  they  would  use  oa 
every  occasion. 

Poussin  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  dianged  from 
his  dry  manner  to  one  much  softer  and  richer,  where 

*  A  more  detailed  character  of  Rubens  may  be  found  in,  the 
'*  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland,"  near  the  conclusion. — ^2C. 
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there  is  a  greater  uiicm  between  the  figures  and 
ground ;  as  in  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans's  collection;  but  neither  these,  or  any  of  his 
other  pictures  m  this  manner,  are  at  all  comparable  to 
many  in  this  dry  manner  which  we  have  in  England. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  Poussin  were  Ancient 
Fables;  and  no  painter  was  ever  better  qualified  to 
paint  such  subjects,  not  only  from  his  being  eminently 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  Ancients,  but  firom  his  being  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which  those 
who  invented  them  gave  to  their  allegorical  figures. 
Though  Rubens  has  shown  great  fancy  in  his  Satyrs, 
Silennses,  and  Fauns,  yet  they  are  not  that  distinct 
separate  dass  of  beings,  which  is  carefully  exhibited 
by  the  Ancients,  and  by  Toussin.  Certainly,  when 
such  subjects  of  antiquity  are  represented,  nothing  in 
the  picture  ought  to  remind  us  of  modem  times.  The 
mind  is  thrown  back  into  antiquity,  and  nothing  ought 
to  be  introduced  that  may  tend  to  awaken  it  firom 
the  illusioh. 

Poussm  seemed  to  think  that  the  style  and  the 
language  in  which  such  stories  are  told,  is  not  the 
worse  for  preserving  some  relish  of  the  old  way  of 
painting,  whidi  seemed  to  give  a  general  uniformity  to 
the  whole,  so  that  the  mind  was  thrown  back  into  anti- 
quity not  only  by  the  subject,  but  the  execution.  \^ 

If  Poussin,  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients,  represents 
Apollo  driving  his  chariot  out  (^  the  sea  by  way  of  re- 
presenting the  Sun  rising,  if  h^  personifies  Liskes  and 
Rivers,  it  is  nowise  offensive  in  him;  but  seems  per^ 
fectly  of  a  piece  with  the  general  air  of  the  picture. 
On  the  coatnry,  if  the  figures  which  people  his  pic- 
tures had  a  modem  air  or  countenance,  if  they  ap- 
peared like  our  countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were  like 
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eloth  or  tflk  of  our  mamifiietiire,  if  tiie  kadscape  had 
the  appeannoe  d  a  modem  Tieir,  how  ridicnloas 
would  Apollo  appear  instead  of  the  Sun ;  end  an  old  Man, 
or  a  nynph  with  an  urn,  to  represent  a  River  or  a 
Lake? 

I  eannot  avoid  Bientioning  here  a  circamstanoe  in 
portrait-painting,  which  may  help  to  confirm  what  has 
heen  said.  When  a  porfanait  is  painted  in  tiie  Historical 
Stykd,  as  it  is  neither  an  exact  miniite  representation 
of  an  individual,  nor  completdj  ideal,  every  dream- 
stance  ought  to  axrespond  to  this  mixture.  The  aim- 
l^city  of  the  antaque  air  and  attitude,  however  nandi 
lo  be  admired,  is  ridicidous  when  joined  to  a  figure  in 
a  modem  dress.  It  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
lihe  question  at  piesent,  whether  tibis  mixed  style  ought 
to  be  adopted  or  not ;  yet  if  it  is  chosen,  it  is  neces* 
sary  it  should  be  complete,  and  all  of  a  piece;  the 
difference  of  stuffs,  for  instapee,  whi^  make  the  cloth- 
ing, should  be  distinguuihed  m  the  svne  degree  as  the 
had  deviates  faun  a  general  idea.  Without  this 
union,  which  I  have  so  often  recommended,  a  woik  can 
have  no  marked  and  determined  diaracter,  whidi  is 
the  peculiar  and  constant  evidence  of  genius.  Bnt 
when  tiiis  is  accomphshed  to  a  high  degree,  it  becomes 
in  some  sort  a  rival  to  that  style  whidi  we  hare  fixed  as 
the  highest. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  characters  of 
ftabens  and  Sahator  Rosa,  as  they  appewr  to  me  to 
have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  mind  throughout  their 
whole  work.  But  we  may  add  to  these,  all  thoee 
Artists  who  are  at  the  head  of  a  class,  and  have  had  a 
sdiool  of  imitators  from  Michel  Angdo  down  to 
Wetteau.  Upon  the  whde  it  aj^ears  that*  setting 
aside  the  Ornamental  Style,  there  are  two  differ^it 
modes,  either  of  which  a  Student  may  iidopt  without 
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degrading  the  dignitj  of  \m  art.  The  object  of  the 
first,  is  to  combine  the  higher  excellencies  and  embel- 
Jiah  them  to  the  greatest  advantage :  of  the  other,  to 
carry  one  of  these  excellencies  to  the  highest  degree. 
But  those  wl)o  possess  neither,  must  be  clas9ed  with 
.them,  who,  as  Shakspere  says,  are  mm  of  no  mark  or 
likelihood, 

I  inculcate  as  frequently  as  I  can  your  forming  your- 
selves upon  great  principles  and  great  models.  Yom 
time  will  be  much  mis-spent  in  every  other  parsuit. 
Small  excellencies  should  be  viewed,  not  studied ;  they 
ought  to  be  viewed,  because  nothing  ought  to  escape  \y 
a  Painter's  observation :  but  for  no  other  reason. 

There  is  another  caution  which  I  wish  to  give  you. 
Be  as  select  in  those  whom  you  endeavour  to  please, 
as  in  those  whom  you  endeavour  to  imitate.  Without 
the  love  of  fame  you  can  never  do  anything  excellent ; 
but  by  an  ejLcessive  and  undistinguishing  thirst  after 
it,  you  will  come  to  have  vulgar  views ;  you  will  de- 
grade your  style;  and  your  taste  will  be  entirely  cor- 
rupted. It  is  certain  that  the  lowest  style  will  be  the 
most  popular,  as  it  falls  within  the  compass  of  igno- 
rance itself.;  and  the  Vulgar  will  always  be  pleased  with 
what  is  natural,  in  the  confined  and  misunderstood  sense 
of  the  word. 

One  would  wish  that  such  depravation  of  taste 
should  be  counteracted  with  that  manly  pride  which 
actuated  Euripides  when  he  said  to  the  Athenians  who 
criticised  his  works,  "  I  do  not  compose  my  works  in 
order  to  be  corrected  by  you,  but  to  instruct  you." 
It  is  true,  to  have  a  right  to  speak  thus,  a  man  must  be 
an  Euripides.  However,  thus  much  may  be  allowed, 
that  when  an  Artist  is  sure  that  he  is  upon  firm  ground, 
supported  by  the  authority  and  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors of  the  greatest  reputation,  he  may  then  as- 
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Bome  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  genius;  at  any 
rate  he  must  not  be  tempted  out  of  the  right  path  by 
any  allurement  of  popularity,  which  always  accom- 
panies the  lower  styles  of  painting. 

I  mention  this,  because  our  Exhibitions,  while  thev 
produce  such  admirable  ejects  by  nourishing  emulation, 
and  calling  out  genius,  have  also  a  mischierous  ten-; 
dency,  by  seducing  the  Painter  to  an  ambition  of  pleas- 
ing indiscriminately  the  mixed  multitude  of  people  who 
resort  to  them. 
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Delivered  to  the  Students  qf  ike  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Dutnbu' 
tion  qf  the  Prizes,  December  10.  1774. 

IMITATION. —  GENIUS  BEGINS  WHERE  RULES  END. -^  INVENTION  : 
ACQUIRBp  BT  BEING  CONVERSANT  WITH  THE  INVENTIONS  OF 
OTHERS.  —  THE  TRUE  METHOD  OF  IMITATING. — BORROWING, 
HOW  FAR  ALLOWABLE.— SOMETHING  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM 
EVERY    SCHOOL. 

GENTLEMEN, 

When  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on 
the  course  and  order  of  your  studies,  I  never  proposed 
to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  art.  This  I  have 
always  left  to  the  several  Professors,  who  pursue  the 
end  of  our  institution  ydth  the  highest  honour  to 
themselves,  and  ydth  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Students. 

My  purpose  in  the  discourses  I  have  held  in  the 
Academy  has  been  to  lay  down  certain  general  posi< 
tions,  which  seem  to  me  proper  for  the  formation  of  a 
sound  taste:  principles  necessary  to  guard  the  pupils 
against  those  errors  into  which  the  sanguine  temper 
common  to  their  time  of  life  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
them:  and  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  hopes  of 
so  many  successions  of  promising  young  men  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  I  wished  also,  to  intercept  and  sup- 
press those  prejudices  which  particularly  prevail  when 
the  mechanism  of  painting  is  come  to  its  perfection; 
and  which,  when  tiiey  do  prevail,  are  certain  utterly 
to  destroy  the  higher  and  more  valuable  parts  of  this 
literate  and  liberal  profession. 
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These  two  have  been  my  principal  purposes;  they 
are  stSl  as  much  my  concern  as  ever;  and  if  I  repeat 
ray  own  notions  on  the  subject,  you  who  know  how  fast 
mistake  and  prejudice,  when  neglected,  gain  ground 
upon  truth  and  reason,  will  easily  excuse  me.  I  only 
attempt  to  set  the  same  thing  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
lights. 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  will  be  Imitation,  as 
far  as  a  painter  is  concerned  m  it.  By  imitation,  I  do 
not  mean  imitation  in  its  largest  sense,  but  simply  the 
following  of  other  masters,  and  the  advantage  to  be 
drawn  from  the  study  of  their  works. 

Hiose  who  have  undertaken  to  write  on  our  art,  and 
hay^  represented  it  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  as  a  gift 
bestowed  upon  peculiar  favourites  at  their  birth,  seem 
\  y^to  insure  a  much  more  favourable  disposition  from 
their  readers,  and  have  a  much  more  captivating  and 
liberal  air,  than  he  who  attempts  to  examine,  coldly, 
whether  there  are  any  means  by  which  this  art  may 
be  acquired;  how  the  mind  may  be  strengthened  and 
expanded,  and  what  guides  will  show  the  way  to 
eminence. 

It  is  very  natural  for  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  cause  of  any  thing  extraordinary,  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  effect,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
magic.  They,  who  have  never  observed  the  gradation 
by  which  art  is  acquired;  who  see  only  what  is  the 
full  result  of  long  labour  and  application  of  an  infinite 
number  and  infinite  variety  of  acts,  arc  apt  to  conclude, 
from  their  entire  inability  to  do  the  same  at  once,  that 
t  is  not  onlv  inaccessible  to  themselves,  but  can  be 
done  by  those  only  who  have  some  gift  of  the  nature  of 
inspiration  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  travellers  into  the  East  tell  us,  that  when  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  asked  con- 
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ceming  the  rains  of  stately  edifices  yet  remaining 
amongst  them,  the  melancholy  monoments  of  their 
ibrmer  grandeur  and  long-lost  science*  they  always 
answer,  that  they  were  built  by  magicians.  The  un- 
taught nnnd  finds  a  vast  gutf  between  its  own  powers 
and  those  works  of  complictUied  art,  which  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  fsthom ;  and  it  supposes  that  such  a  void  can 
be  passed  oiAy  by  supernatural  powers. 

And,  as  for  artists  themselyes,  it  is  by  no  means 
their  interest  to  imdeceiye  such  judges,  howeter  con- 
0eioas  they  may  be  of  the  very  natural  means  by  wMch 
their  extraordinary  powers  were  acquired ;  though  our 
art,  being  intrinsically  imitative,  rejects  this  idea  of  in- 
spiration, more  perhaps  than  any  other. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  plain  confession  q£  the  truth,  as  it 
should  seem,  that  this  imitation  of  masters,  indeed  al- 
most aU  imitation,  which  implies  a  more  regular  and 
jn^ogressive  method  of  attaining  the  ends  of  paintiBg, 
has  ever  been  particularly  inveighed  against  with  great  X^.^-^^ 
keenness,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

To  derive  all  from  native  power,  to  owe  noihiiig  to 
another,  is  the  praise  which  men  who  do  not  much 
think  on  what  they  are  saying,  bestow  sometimes  upon 
others,  and  sometimes  on  themselves ;  and  their  ima- 
ginary dignity  is  naturally  heightened  by  a  super- 
cilious censure  of  the  low,  the  barren,  the  groveling, 
the  servile  imitator.  It  i;^oald  be  no  wonder  if  a  stu- 
dent, fright^ied  by  these  terrific  and  (ysgracefid  epi- 
thets, with  which  the  poor  imitators  are  so  often 
loaded,  should  let  fall  his  pencil  in  mere  despair ; 
(ccmscious  as  he  must  be,  how  much  he  has  been  in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  others,  how  httle,  how  very 
'tde  of  his  art  was  bom  with  him;  and  consider  it 
as  hopeless,  to  set  about  acquiring  by  the  imitation  of 
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any  Iranian  master*  \vbat  he  is  taught  to  sappose  is 
matter  of  inspiration  from  heaven. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  what  is  said  in 
the  gaiety  of  rhetoric.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any 
one  can  really  mean  to  exclude  all  imitation  of  others. 
A  position  so  wild  would  scarce  deserve  a  serious  an- 
swer ;  for  it  is  apparent,  if  we  were  forbid  to  make  use 
of  the  advantages  which  our  predecessors  afford  us, 
the  art  would  be  always  to  begin,  and  consequently 
remain  alwajrs  in  its  infant  state ;  and  it  is  a  common 
observation,  that  no  art  was  ever  invented  and  carried 
to  perfection  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  bring  us  entirely  to  reason  and  sobriety,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  a  painter  must  not  only  be  of  ne- 
cessity an  imitator  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  alone 

sufficient  to  dispel  this  phantom  of  inspiration,  but 
he  must  be  as  necessarily  an  imitator  of  the  works  of 
other  painters:  this  appears  more  humiliating,  but  is 
equally  true ;  and  no  man  can  be  an  artist.,  whatever 
he  may  suppose,  upon  any  other  terms. 

However,  those  who  appear  more  moderate  and 
reasonable,  allow,  that  our  study  is  to  begin  by  imi- 
tation ;  but  maintain  that  we  should  no  longer  use  the 
thoughts  of  our  predecessors,  when  we  are  become 
able  to  think  for  ourselves.  Hiey  hold  that  imitation 
is  as  hurtful  to  the  more  advanced  student,  as  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  beginner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  am  not  only  very 
much  disposed  to  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
imitation  in  the  first  stages  of  the  art ;  but  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  study  of  other  masters,  which  I  here 
imitation,  may  be  extended  throughout  our  whole 
lives,  without  any  danger  of  the  inconveniences  with 
which  it  is  charged,  of  enfeebling  the  mind,  or  pre- 
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venting  ius   from  giving  that  original  air  which  every 
work  undouhtedly  ought  always  to  have. 

I  am  on  the  contrary  persuaiied  that  hy  imitation 
only,  variety,  and  even  originality  of  invention,  is  '\^ 
produced.  I  will  go  further ;  even  genius,  at  lei^Bt 
what  generally  is  so  called,  is  the  child  of  imitation. 
But  as  this  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general 
bpinion,  I  must  explain  my  position  before  I  enforce  it. 

Genius  \&  supposed  to  be  a  power  of  producing  ex-, 
cellencies,  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rules  of 
art ;  a  power  which  no  precepts  can  teach,  and  which 
no  industry  can  acquire. 

This  opinion  of  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  those 
beauties,  which  stamp  the  work  with  the  character  of 
genius,  supposes  that  it  is  something  more  fixed,  than 
in  reality  it  is ;  and  that  we  always-  do,  and  ever  did 
agree  in  opinion,  with  respect  to  what  should  be  con^p , 
sidered  as  the  characteristic  of  genius.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  the  degree  of  excellence  which  proclaims 
GeiwtB  is  different,  in  different  times  and  different 
places ;  and  what  shows  it  to  be  so  is,  that  mankind 
have  often  changed  their  opinion  upon  this  matter. 

When  the  Arts  were  in  their  in&ncy,  the  power  of 
merely  drawing  the  likeness  of  any  object,  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  its  greatest  efforts.  The  common 
people,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  art,  talk  the  same 
language  even  to  this  day.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  every  man  could  be  taught  to  do  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  merely  by  the  observance  of  certain  pre- 
cepts ;  the  name  of  Genius  then  shifted  its  application, 
and  was  given  only  to  him  who  added  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  object  he  represented;  to  him  who, 
had  invention,  expression,  grace,  or  dignity;  in  short, 
those    qualities,    or    excellencies,   the   power   of  pro- 
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duoDg  which,  couM  not  then  be  taaght  by  any  known 
and  promulgated  rales. 

We  are  very  sore  that  the  beanty  of  form,  the  ex- 
presaioQ  of  the  fmssioQa,  the  art  of  composition,  even 
the  power  of  giving  a  general  air  of  grandeor  to  a 
work,  is  at  present  yery  much  nnder  the  dominion  of 


rules.      These  exodleneies  were,  hereUrfore,  considerod 
^v,     merely  as  the  effects  of  .genius :  and  justly,  if  geinns  is 
not  taken  for  insinration,  but  as  the  ^Sect  of  dose  ob- 
servation and  experience. 

He  who  first  made  any  of  these  observations,  and 
digested  them,  so  as  to  form  an  pvariable  principle  for 
himself  to  work  by,  had  that  slerit,  but  probably  no 
one  went  very  far  at  once;  and  generally,  the  first 
who  gave  the  hint,  did  not  know  how  to  pursue  it 
steadily  and  methodically;  at  least  not  in  the  be- 
ginning. He  himself  worked  on  it,  and  improved  it ; 
others  worked  more,  and  imiMroved  further  ;  until  the 
secret  was  discovered,  and  the  practice  made  as  ge- 
neral, as  refined  practice  can  be  made.  How  many 
more  principles  may  be  fixed  and  ascertained,  we 
cannot  tell;  but  as  criticism  is  likely  to  go  hand  in 
d  with  the  art  which  is  its  subject,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  as  that  art  shall  advance,  its  powers  will 
be  still  more  and  more  fixed  by  rules. 

But  by  whatever  strides  criticism  may  gain  ground, 

we  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  that  inventicHi  will 

ever  be  annihilated,  or  subdued ;    or  intellectual  energy 

be  brought  entirely  within    the   restraint    of    written 

,  kw.     Genius  will  still  have  room  enough  to  expatiate. 

V    /  and  keep   always  at  the  same  distance   fronji  narrow 

comprehension  and  mechanical  performance. 

/  What  we  now  call  Genius,  begins,  not  where  rules 

/abstractedly  taken,  end ;   but  where  known  vulgar  and 

^Ny  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.      It  must  o(  ne- 
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eeseity  be,  that  even  works  of  Genins,  like  every  other 
effect,  as  they  must  have  th^  cause,  must  likewise 
have  their  rules :  it  camiot  be  by  chance,  that  excel- 
lencies are  produced  with  any  constancy  or  any  cer- 
tainty, for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance;  but  the 
roles  by  which  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  such 
as  are  called  men  of  Genius,  work,  are  either  sudi  as 
they  discover  by  their  own  peculiar  observations,  or  of 
such  a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit  being  ex- 
pressed in  words ;  especially  as  artists  are  not  very 
frequently  skilful  in  that  mode  of  communicating  ideas. 
Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they 
are  still  seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  and 
he  works  from  them  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they 
were  embodied,  as  I  may  say,  upon  pap^.  It  is  true» 
these  re^ed  principles  cannot  be  always  made  pal- 
pable, like  the  more  gross  rules  of  art ;  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  but  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train, 
that  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific  sense,  tHat 
propriety,  which  words,  particularly  words  of  un- 
practised writers,  such  as  we  are,  can  but  very  feebly 
suggest. 

Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius ;  but  if 
we  consult  experience,  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  by  being 
conversant  with  the  inventions  of  others,  that  we  learn 
to  invent ;  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  we  learn 
to  think. 

Whoever  has  so  far  formed  his  taste,  as  to  be  able  to 
relish  and  feel  the  beauties  of  the  great  masters,  has 
gone  a  great  way  in  his  study ;  for,  merely  from  a 
consciousness  of  this  relish  of  the  right,  the  mind 
swells  with  an  inward  pride,  and  is  almost  as  powerfully 
affected,  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it  admires. 
Our  hearts,  frequently  warmed  in  this  manner  by  the 

c  c  2 
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contact  of  those  -  whom  we  wish  to  resemble,  will  un- 
doubtedly catch  something  of  their  way  of  thinking; 
and  we  shall  receive  in  our  own  bosoms  some  radiation 
at  least  of  their  fire  and  splendour.  That  disposition, 
wliich  is  so  strong  in  children,  stiU  continues  with  us, 
of  catching  involuntarily  the  general  air  and  manner  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  most  conversant;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  a  young  mind  is  naturally  pliable 
and  imitative  ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  state  it  grows 
rigid,  and  must  be  warmed  and  softened,  before  it  vrill 
receive  a  deep  impression. 

From  these  conmderations,  which  a  little  of  your 
own  reflection  will  carry  a  great  way  further,  it  ap- 
pears, of  what  great  consequence  it  is,  that  our  minds 
i^uld  be  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence*, and  that,  far  from  being  contented  to  make 
\/  such  habits  the  discipline  of  our  youth  only,  we  should, 
to  the  last  moment  of  our  hves^  continue  a  settled  in- 
tercourse with  all  the  true  examples  of  grandeur. 
Their  inventions  are  not  only  the  food  of  our  infancy, 
but  the  substance  which  supplies  the  fullest  maturity  of 
our  vigour. 

The  mind  is  but  a  barren  soil ;  a  soil  which  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  will  produce  no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless 
it  be  continually  fertilised  «nd   enriched  with  foreign 

matter. 

* 

When  we  have  had  cqntinuaUy  before  us  the  great 
works  of  Art  to  impregnate  our  minds  with  kindred 
ideas,  we  are  then,  and  not  till  then,  fit  to  produce 
something  of  the  same  species.  We  behold  all  about 
us  with  the  eyes  of  those  penetrating  observers  whose 
works  we  contemplate  ;  and  our  minds,  accustomed 
to  think  the  thoughts  of  the  noblest  and  brightest  in^ 
tellects,  are  prepared  for  the  discovery  and  selection, 
of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  nature.     I  he  greatest 
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natural  genius  cannot  subsist  on  its  own  stock  :  he  who  \^ 
resolves  never  to  ransack  any  mind  but  his  own,  will 
be  soon  reduced,  from  mere  barrenness,  to  the  poor- 
est of  all  imitations ;  he  will  be  obhged  to  imitate  him- 
self, and  to  repeat  what  he  has  before  often  repeated. 
When  we  know  the  subject  designed  by  such  men,  it 
will  never  be  difficult  to  guess  what  kind  of  work  is  to 
be  produced. 

It  is  vain  for  painters  or  poets  to  endeavour  to  invent 
without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and 
from  which  invention  must  originate.  Nothing  can  come 
of  nothing. 

Homer  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  learning     , 
of  his  time  ;   and  we  are  certain  that  Michel  Angelo, 
and  Raffaelle,  were  equally  possessed  of  all  the  know- 
in  the  art  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  works  of 
their  predecessors. 

A  mind  enriched  by  an  assemblage  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  ancient  and  modem  art,  will  be  more  elevated 
and  fruitful  in  resources,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ideas  which  have  been  carefully  collected  and  thoroughly 
digested.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  who  has 
the  most  materials  has  the  greatest  means  of  invention  ; 
and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  using  them,  it  must  pro- . 
ceed  from  a  feebleness  of  intellect ;  or  from  the  con-  V^ 
fused  manner  in  which  those  collections  have  been  laid 
up  in  his  mind. 

The  addition  of  other  men's  judgment  is  so  far  from 
weakening  our  own,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  it 
will  fashion  and  consolidate  those  ideas  of  excellence 
which  lay  in  embryo,  feeble,  ill-shaped,  and  confused, 
but  which  are  finished  and  put  in  order  by  the  au- 
thority and  practice  of  those  whose  works  may  be  said 
to  have  been  consecrated  by  having  stood  the  test  of 
ages. 

c  c  3 
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Tbe  mind,  or  geniufl,  has  been  compared  to  a  spark  c^ 
fire,  which  is  smothered  by  a  heap  of  fuel,  and  prevented 
from  blazing  into  a  flame  :  Tliis  simile,  which  is  made 
nse  of  by  the  yomiger  Pliny,  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  argument  or  proof.  But  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  mind's  being  over-burthened  with  knowledge, 
or  the  genius  extinguished  by  any  addition  of  images ; 
on  the  contrary,  these  acquisitions  may  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  be  compared,  if  comparisons  signified 
any  thing  in  reasoning,  to  the  supply  of  living  embers, 
which  will  contribute  to  strengthen  the  spark,  that 
without  the  association  of  more  fuel  would  have  died 
away.  The  truth  is,  he  whose  feebleness  is  such,  as  to 
make  other  men's  thoughts  an  incumbrance  to  him,  can 
have  no  very  great  strength  of  mind  or  genius  of  his 
own  to  be  destroyed ;  so  that  not  much  harm  will  be 
done  at  worst. 

We  may  oppose  to  •  Pliny  the  greater  authority  of 
Cicero,  who  is  continually  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
this  method  of  study.  In  his  dialogue  on  Oratory,  he 
makes  Crassus  say,  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant precepts  is,  to  choose  a  proper  model  for  our 
imitation.  Hoc  sit  primum  in  praceptis  meis,  ut  demon- 
stremus  quern  hnitemur. 

When  I  speak  of  the  habitual  imitation  and  continued 
study  of  masters,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I  ad- 
vise any  endeavour  to  copy  the  exact  peculiar  colour  and 
complexion  of  another  man's  mind ;  the  success  of 
such  an  attempt  must  always  be  like  his,  who  imitates 
\  exactly  the  air,  manner,  and  gestures  of  him  whom  he 
admires.  His  model  may  be  excellent,  but  the  copy 
will  be  ridiculous  :  this  ridicule  does  not  arise  from  his 
having  imitated,  but  from  his  not  having  chosen  the 
right  mode  of  imitation. 

It  is  a  necessary  and  warrantable  pride  to  disdain  to 
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walk  servilely  behind  any  individual,  however  elevated 
his  rank.  The  true  and  liberal  ground  of  imitation 
is  an  open  field ;  where,  though  he  who  precedes  has  had 
the  advantage  of  starting  before  you,  you  may  always 
propose  to  overtake  him:  it  is  enough,  however,  to 
pursue  his  course ;  you  need  not  tread  in  his  footsteps, 
and  you  certainly  have  a  right  to  outstrip  him  if  you 
can.  , 

Nor  whilst  I  recommend  studying  the  art  from  arUsts, 
can  I  be  supposed  to  mean  that  nature  is  to  be  neglected; 
I  take  this  study  in  aid,  and  not  in  exclusion  of  the  v 
other.  Nature  is  and  must  be  the  fountain  which  alone 
is  inexhaustible,  and  from  which  all  excellencies  must 
originally  flow. 

The  great  use  of  studying  our  predecessors  is,  to  open 
the  mind,  to  shorten  our  labour,  and  to  give  us  the  re**  / 

suit  of  the  selection  made  by  those  great  minds  of  what , 
is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature ;  her  rich  stores  are  all       , 
spread  out  before  us ;  but  it  is  an  art,  and  no  easy  artv    v 
to  know  how  or  what  to  choose,  and  how  to  attain  and 
secure  the  object  of  our  choice.   Thus  the  highest  beauty 
of  form  must  be  taken  from  nature  ;  but  it  is  an  art  (tf 
long  deduction  and  great  experience  to  know  how  to  find 
it.     We  must  not  content  ourselves  with  merely  ad- 
miring and  relishing ;  we  must  enter  into  the  principles 
on  which  the  work  is  wrou^t :  these  do  not  swim  on 
the  superficies,  and  conseqaendy  are  not  open  to  superfi- 
cial observers. 

Art  in 'its  perfection  is  not  ostentatious ;  it  lies  hid 
and  works  its  efiect,  itself  unseen.  It  is  the  proper 
studv  and  labour  of  an  artist  to  uncover  and  find  out 
the  latent  cause  of  conspicuous  beauties,  and  from 
thence  form  principles  of  his  own  conduct;  such  an 
examination  is  a  continual  exertion  of  the  mind;  as 
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great,  perhaps,  as  that  of  the  artist  whose  works  he  is 
thus  stadying. 

The  sagacious  imitator  does  not  content  himself 
with  merely  remarking  what  distinguishes  the  different 
manner  or  genius  of  each  master;  he  enters  into  the 
contrivance  in  the  compontion  how  the  masses  of  lights 
are  disposed,  the  means  by  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced, how  artfully  some  parts  are  lost  in  the  ground, 
others  boldly  relieved,  and  how  all  these  are  mutually 
altered  and  interchanged  according  to  the  reason  and 
scheme  of  the  work.  He  admires  not  the  harmony  of 
coloming  alone,  but  examines  by  what  artifice  one 
colour  is  a  foil  to  its  neighbour.  He  looks  close  into 
the  tints,  examines  of  what  colours  they  are  composed, 
till  he  has  formed  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  has 
learnt  to  see  in  what  harmony  and  good  colouring 
consists.  What  is  learnt  in  this  manner  from  the  works 
of  others  becomes  really  our  own,  sinks  deep,  and  is 
never  forgotten ;  nay,  it  is  by  seizing  on  this  due  that 
we  proceed  forward,  and  get  further  and  further  in 
enlai^ging  the  principles  and^  improving  the  practice  of 
our  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  art  is  better  learnt 
from  the  works  themselves,  than  from  the  precepts 
which  are  formed  upon  those  works ;  but  if  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  proper  models  for  imitation,  it  requires  no 
less  circumspection  to  separate  and  distinguish  what  in 
those  models  we  ought  to  imitate. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here,  though  it  is  not  my 
intention  at  present  to  enter  into  the  art  and  method 
of  study,  an  error  which  students  are  too  apt  to  fiall  into. 
He  that  is  forming  himself,  must  look  with  great  cau- 
tion and  wariness  on  those  peculiarities,  or  prominent 
parts,  which  at  first  force  themselves  upon  view;  and 
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are  the  marks,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  maimer, 
^by  which  that  individual  artbt  is  distingoished. 

Peculiar. marks  I  hold  to  be,  generally,  if  not  always, 
defects;  however  difficult  it  may  be  wholly  to  escape 
them. 

Peculiarities  in  the  works  of  art  are  like  those  in  the 
human  figure  {  it  is  by  them  that  we  are  cognisable, 
and  distinguished  one  from  another,  but  they  are^i* 
always  so  many  blemishes;  which,  however,  both  in 
real  life  and  in  painting,  cease  to  appear  deformities, 
to  those  who  have  them  continually  before  their  eyes. 
In  the  works  of  art,  even  the  most  enlightened  mind, 
when  warmed  by  beauties  of  the  highest  kind,  will  by 
degrees  find  a  repugnance  within  him  to  acknowledge 
any  defects ;  nay,  his  enthusiasm  will  carry  him  so  far, 
as  to  transform  them  into  beauties  and  objects  of 
imitation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  peculiarity  of  style> 
either  firom  its  novelty  or  by  seeming  to  proceed  from 
a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  often  escapes  blame;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  striking  and  pleasing;  but 
this  it  is  a  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imitate,  because 
novelty  and  pecuharity  being  its  only  merit,  when  it 
ceases  to  be  new  it  ceases  to  have  value. 

A  manner,  therefore,  being  a  defect,  and  every 
painter,  however  excellent,  having  a  manner,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  all  kinds  of  faults,  as  well  as  beauties, 
may  be  learned  under  the  sanction  of  the  greatest 
authorities.  Even  the  greaj:  name  of  Michel  Angelo 
may  be  used,  to  keep  in  countenance  a  deficiency, 
or  rather  neglect,  of  colouring,  and  every  other  orna- 
mental part  of  the  art.  If  the  young  student  is  dry 
and  hard,  Poussin  is  the  same.  If  his  work  has  a  care- 
less and 'Unfinished  air,  he  has  most  of  the  Venetian 
school   to  support  him.     If  he  makeg  no  selection  of 
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objecte,  hat  takes  individiial  nature  just  as  be  finds  it, 
he  18  like  Rembrandt.  If  be  is  incorrect  in  the  pro- 
portioitf  of  his  figures,  Ccnreggio  was  likewise  incorrect 
If  his'  colours  are  not  blended  and  miited,  Rubens  was 
equally  crude.  In  short,  there  is  no  defect  that  may  not 
be  excused,  if  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  that  it  can  be  im- 
puted to  considerable  artists;   but  it  must  be  remem- 

fibered,  that  it  was  not  by  these  defects  they  acquired  their 
reputation ;  they  have  a  right  to  our  pardon^  but  not.  to 
our  admiration. 

However,  to  imitate  peculiarities,  or  mistake  defects 
for  beauties,  that  man  will  be  most  liable,  who  confines 
his  imitation  to  one  favourite  master ;  and  even  though 
he  chooses  the  best,  and  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  real  excellencies  of  his  model,  it  is  not  by  such 
narrow  practice  that  a  genius  or  mastery  in  tiie  art  is 
acquired.  A  man  is  as  little  likely  to  form  a  true 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  art  by  studying  a  single 
utist,  as  he  would  be  to  produce  a  perfectly  beautiful 

Vfigure,  by  an  exact  imitation  of  any  individual  Uving  mo- 
del.  And  as  the  paints,  by  bringing  together  in  one 
piece  those  beauties  which  are  dispersed  among  a  great 
variety  of  individuals,  produces  a  figure  more  beaudful 
than  can  be  found  in  nature,  so  that  artist  who  can  unite 
in  himself  the  excellencies  of  the  various  great  painters, 
will  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  one  of  his 
masters.  He  who  confines  himself  to  the  imitation  of 
an  individual,  as  he  never  proposes  to  surpass,  so  he 
is  not  likely  to  equal,  the  object  of  his  imitation.  He 
professes  only  to  follow ;  and  he  that  foUows  most  neces- 
sarily be  behind. 

We  should  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  great  artists 
in  the  course  of  their  studies,  as  well  as  the  works 
which  they  produced,  when  they  were  perfectly  formed. 
RafiaeUe  began  by  imitating  impHcitly  the  manner  of 
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Pietro  Peragino,  under  'whom  he  studied  ;  hence  hw 
first  works  are  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  his  mas- 
ter's ;  but  soon  forming  higher  and  more  extensive 
views,  he  imitated  the  grand  outline  of  Michel  A  ;- 
gelo ;  he  learned  the  manner  of  using  colours  from  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fratre  Bartolomeo : 
to  all  this  he  added  the  contemplation  of  all  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  that  were  within  his  reach,  and 
employed  others  to  draw  for,  him  what  was  in  Greece 
and  distant  places.  And  it  is  from  his  having  taken  so 
many  models,  that  he  became  himself  a  model  for  all 
succeeding  painters;  always  imitating,  and  always  ori- 
ginal. 

If  your  ambition,  therefore,  be  to  equal  Raffaelle, 
you  must  do  as  Raf^ielle  did,  take  many  models,  and 
not  even  him  for  your  guide  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.*  And  yet  the  number  is  infinite  of  those  who 
seem,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  style,  to  have  seen  no 
other  works  but  those  of  their  master,  or  of  some  fa- 
vourite, whose  manner  is  their  first  wish,  and  their  last. 

I  will  mention  a  few  that  occur  to  me  of  this  narrow, 
confined,  illiberal,  unscientific,  and  servile  kind  of  imi- 
tators. Guido  was  thus  meanly  copied  by  Elizabetta, 
Sirani,  and  Simone  Cantarini ;  Poussin,  by  Verdier, 
and  Cheron  ;  Parmeggiano,  by  Jeronimo  Mazzuoli. 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  lacomo  Bassan,  had  for  their  imi- 
tators their  brothers  and  sons.  Pietro  da  Cortona  Was 
followed  by  Giro  Ferri,  and  Romanelli;  Rubens,  by 
Jacques  Jordaens,  and  Diepenbeke  ;  Guercino,  by  his 
own  family,  the  Gennari.  Garlo  Maratti  was  imitated 
by  Giuseppe  Chiari,  and  Pietro  de  Pietri ;  and  Rem- 
brandt, by  Bramer,  Eeckhout,  and  Flink.      All  these, 

*  Sed  non  qui  mazime  imitandus,  etiam  solus  imitandus  est 
Quiniilion. 
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to  whom  may  be  added  a  much  longer  list  of  pamter8» 
whose  works  among  the  ignorant  pass  for  those  of  their 
masters,  are  justly  to  be  censured  for  barrenness  and 
servihty* 

To  oppose  to  this  list  a  few  that  have  adopted  a  more 
liberal  style  of  imitation; — ^Pellegrino  Tibaldi  Rosso,. and 
Frimadecio.  did  not  coldly  imitate,  but  caught  some- 
thing of  the  fire  that  animates  the  works  of  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Caracds  formed  their  style  from  Pellegrino 
Tibaldi,  Correggio,  and  tne  Venetian  school.  Dome- 
nichino,  Guido,  Lanfranco,  Albano,  Guerdno.  Cavidone, 
Schidone,  Tiarini,  though  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that 
they  came  from  the  school  of  the  Caracds,  have  yet  the 
appearance  of  men  who  extended  their  views  beyond 
the  modd  that  lay  before  them,  and  have  shown  that 
they  had  opinions  of  their  own,  and  thought  for  them- 
sdves,  after  they  had  made  themsdves  masters  of  the 
general  principles  of  their  schools. 

Le  Suer's  first  manner  resembles  very  much  that  of 
his  master  VoUet ;  but  as  he  soon  excelled  him,  so  he 
differed  from  him  id  every  part  of  the  art.  Carlo 
Maratti  succeeded  better  than  those  I  have  first  named, 
and  I  think  owes  his  superiority  to  the  extension  of 
his  views ;  beside  his  master  Andrea  Sacchi,  he  imitated 
Rafifaelle,  Guido,  and  the  Caracds.  It  is  true,  there 
is  nothing  very  captivating  in  Carlo  Maratti ;  but  this 
proceeded  from  a  want  which  cannot  be  completdy 
supplied;  that  is,  want  of  strength  of  parts.  In  this 
certainly  men  are  not  equal ;  and  a  man  can  bring 
home  wares  only  in  proportion  to  the  capital  with 
which  he  goes  to  market.  Carlo,  by  diligence^  made 
the  most  of  what  he  had  ;  but  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  heaviness  about  him,  which  extended  itself,  uni- 
fomdy,  to  his  invention,  expression,  his  drawing,  co- 
louring, and  the  general   efifect   of  his  pictures.     The 
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truth  is,  he  never  equalled  any  of  «hiB  patterns  in  any 
one  thing  and  he  added  little  cf  his  own. 

But  we  must  not  rest  contented  even  in  this  general 
Btudv  of  the  modems  ;  we  must  trace  hack  the  art  to 
its  fountain-head ;  to  that  source  from  whence  they 
drew  their  principal  excellencies,  the  monuments  of 
pure  antiquity.  All  the  inventions  and  thoughts  of 
the  ancients,  whether  conveyed  to  us  in  statues,  has- 
reliefs,  intaglios,  cameos,  or  coins,  are  to  he  sought 
after  and  carefully  studied  ;  the  genius  that  hovers 
over  these  venerable  relics  may  be  called  the  fother  of 
modem  art. 

From  the  remains  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  the 
modem  arts  were  revived,  and  it  is  by  their  means  that 
they  must  be  restored  a  second  time.  However  it 
may  mortify  our  vanity,  we  must  be  forced  to  allow 
thbm  our  masters  :  and  we  may  venture  to  prophesy, 
that  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  studied,  arts  will  no 
longer  flourish,  and  we  shall  aga^a  relapse  into  bar- 
barism. 

The  fire  of  the  artist's  own  gemus  operating  upon 
these  materials  which  have  been  thus  diligently  col- 
lected, will  enable  him  to  make  new.  combinations, 
perhaps,  superior  to  what  had  ever  before  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  art ;  as  in  the  mixture  of  the  variety 
of  metals,  which  are  said  to  have  been  melted  and  run 
together  at  the  burning  of  Corinth,  a  new  and  till 
then  unknown  metal  was  produced,  equal  in  value  to 
any  of  those  that  had  contributed  to  its  composition. 
And  though  a  curious  refiner  should  come  with  his 
cmcibles,  analyse  and  separate  its  various  component 
parts,  yet  Corinthian  brass  would  still  hold  its  rank 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  metals. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  advantages  of  imi- 
tation as  it  tends  to  form  the  taste,  and  as  a  practice 
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b]r  wliich  a  spark  of  that  genius  may  be  caught,  which 
illamines  those  noble  works  that  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
a^t  to  cfor  thoughts. 

/  We  come  now  to  ^Mak  of  another  kind  of  imitation ; 
/the  borrowing  a  particular  thought,  an  actuAj  attitude, 
^  or  figure,  and  transplantiiig  it  into  your  own  work,  tfaas 
wiU  eith«r  come  under  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or  be 
warrantable,  and  deserve  conuiendation,  according  to 
the  address  with  which  it  is  performed.  There  is  some 
diierence,  likewise,  whether  it  is  upon  the  ancienta  or 
moderns  that  these  depredations  are  made.  It  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  copying 
the  ancients ;  their  works  are  considered  as  a  magazine 
of  coBuoaon  prc^perty,  always  open  to  the  pubhc,  whence 
every  man  has  a  right  to  take  what  materials  he  pleases ; 
and  if  he  has  the  art  of  using  them,  they  are  supposed 
to  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  own  properly. 
The  collection  of  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  which 
RafiiateUe  made  with  so  much  trouble,  is  a  proof  of  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Such  collections  may  be  made 
with  much  more  ease,  bv  means  of  an  art  scarce  known 
in  this  time ;  I  mean  that  of  engraving ;  by  which,  at 
an  easy  rate,  every  man  may  now  avail  himself  of  the 
inventions  of  antiquity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  works  of  the 
modems  are  more  the  property  of  their  authcnrs.  He 
who  borrows  an  idea  from  an  andoit,  or  even  from  a 
modem  artist  not  his  contemporary,  and  so  accommo- 
dates it  to  his  own  work,  that  it  makes  a  part  of  it, 
with  no  seam  or  jcaning  appearing,  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  plagiarism;  poets  practise  this  kind  of 
boi  rowing,  without  reserve.  But  an  artist  «hould  not 
be  contented  with  this  only;  be  should  enter  into  a 
competition  with  his  original,  and  endeavour  to  im- 
prove what  he  is  appropriating  to  his  own  work.     Sudi 
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kmtiitioD  k  so  Ibo*  from  haying  any  thing  in  It  of  ^ 
servility  of  plagiarism,  liiat  it  is  a  perpetual  exerdse 
of  the  mind,  a  continual  invention.  Borrowing  or 
stealing  with  such  art  and  cantion,  will  have  a  right  to^ 
the  same  knity  as  was  ufled  hy  the  LacedemoniaiBs ; 
who  did  not  pmxish  tlieft,  hut  the  want  of  artifioe  to 

Qonoeal  it. 

In  ordsr  to  encourage  you  to  imitation,  to  the  ut« 
)KH)st  extent,  let  me  add,  that  very  &iished  artists  in 
the  inferior  hranohes  of  the  art,  will  contrihule  to  fur- 
nish the  mind  and  give  hints,  of  which  a  skilful  painter, 
who  is  sensible  of  what  he  wants,  and  is  in  no  danger 
of  bebg  infected  by  the  contact  of  vicious  models, 
vrill  know  how  to  avail  himself.  He  wOl  pick  up  from 
dunghills  what,  by  a  nice  diemistry,  passing  through 
his  own  mind,  shall  be  converted  into  pure  gold;  and 
under  the  rudaiess  of  Gothic  essays,  he  will  find  ori- 
ginal, ratl(»ial,  and  even  suUime  inventions. 

The  works  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  the 
numerous  inventions  of  Tobias  Stimmer,  and  Joet 
Ammon,  afford  a  rich  mass  of  genuine  materials,  which, 
wrought  up,  and  polished  to  elegance,  will  add  copious- 
ness to  what,  perhaps,  without  such  aid,  could  have 
aspired  only  to  justness  and  propriety. 

In  the  luxuriant  style  of  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  ca- 
pricious compositions  of  Tintoret,  he  will  find  some- 
thing, that  win  assist  his  invention,  and  give  points, 
from  which  his  own  imagination  shall  rise  and  take 
flight,  when  the  subject  which  he  treats  will  with 
propriety  admit  of  splendid  effects. 

In  every  school,  whether  Venetian,  French,  or 
Dutch,  he  wiU  find  either  ingmons  oompoaitions,  ex- 
traordinary effects,  some  peculiar  expressions,  or  some 
mechanical  excellence,  well  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and,  in  some  measure,  of  bis  imitation.     Even  in  the 
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lower  class  of  the  French  painters,  great  beauties  are 
often  found,  united  with  great  defects.  Though  Coy« 
pel  wanted  a  simplicity  (tf  taste,  and  mistook  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  assuming  air,  for  what  is  grand  and 
majestic;  3ret  he  frequently  has  good  sense  and  judg^ 
meat  in  his  maimer  of  telling  hiis  stories,  great  skill  in 
his  compositions,  and  is  not  without  a  considerable 
power  of  expressing  the  passions*  The  modem  af- 
fectation of  grace  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Bosch  and  Watteau,  may  be  said  to  be  s^arated  by  a 
very  thin  partition,  from  the  more  simple  and  pure 
grace  of  Correggio  and  Parmegiano. 

Among  the  Dutch  painters,  the  correct,  firm,  and 
determined  pencil,  which  was  employed  by  Bambocdo 
and  Jean  Mid,  on  vulgar  and  mean  subjects,  might, 
without  any  change,  be  employed  on  the  highest;   to 
which,  indeed,  it  seems  more  properly  to  belong.     The 
greatest  style,  if  that  style  is  confined  to  small  figures, 
such  as  Poussin  generally  painted,  would  receive  an 
additional  grace  by  the  elegance  and  precision  of  pendl 
so    dmirable  in  the  works  of  Teniers ;  and  though  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged  more  particularly  excelled 
in  the  mechanism  of  painting ;  yet  it  produced  many, 
who  have  shown    great   abilities    in  expressmg    what 
must   be  ranked    above  mechanical   excellencies.      In 
the  works  of  Frank  Hals,  the  portrait-painter  may  ob-^ 
serve  the  composition  of  a  frice,  the  features  well  put 
together,  as  the  painters  express  it ;  from  whence  pro-, 
ceeds  that  strong-marked  character  of  individual  na- 
ture, which  is  so  remarkable  in  his  portraits,  and  is 
not  found  in  an  equal  degree  in  any  other  painter.    If 
he  had  joined  to  this  most  difficult  part  of  ^e  art,  a 
patience  in  fininliiTig  what  he  had  so  correctly  planned, 
he  might  justly  have  claimed  the  place  which  Vandyke, 
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K       all  things  considered,  so  ^ustlv  holds  as  the  first  of 

)jr.       portrait  -painters. 

Others  of  the  same  school  have  shown  great  power 
in  expressing  the  character  and  passions  of  those  vulgar 
people  which  were  the  sabjects  of  then*  study  and  at- 
tention. Among  those,  Jan  Steen  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  accurate  observers  of  what 
passed  in  those  scenes  which  he  frequented,  and  which 
were  to  him  an  academy.  I  can  easily  imagine,  that 
if  this  extraordinary  man  liad  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  been  bom  in  Italy,  instead  of  Holland  ;  had  he 
lived  in  Rome,  instead  of  Leyden ;  and  been  blessed 
with  Michel  Angelo  and  Ra£%ielle  for  his  masters, 
instead  of  Brouwer  and  Van  Goyen ;  the  same  sagacity 
and  penetration  which  distinguished  so  accurately  the 
different  characters  and  expression  in  his  vulgar  figures, 
would,  when  exerted  in  the  selection  and  imitation  of 
what  was  great  and  elevated  ^  in  nature,  have  been 
equally  successful;  and  he  now  would  have  ranged 
with  the  great  pillars  and  supporters  of  our  Art. 

Men  who,  although  thus  bound  down  by  the  almost 
invincible  powers  of  early  habits,  have  still  exerted 
extraordinary  abilities  within  their  narrow  and  confined 
circle ;  and  have,  from  the  natural  vigour  of  their 
mind,  given  a  very  interesting  expression,  and  great 
force  and  energy  to  their  works;  though  they  cannot 
be  recommended  to  be  exactly  imitated,  may  yet  in- 
vite an  artist  to  endeavour  to  transfer,  by  a  kind  of 
parody,  their  excellencies  to  his  own  performances* 
Whoever  has  acquired  the  power  of  making  this  use  of 
the  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  French  schools,  is  a  real 
genius,  and  has  sources  of  knowledge  open  to  him 
which  were  wanting  to  the  great  artists  who  lived  in  the 
great  age  of  painting. 
To  find  excellencies,  however  dispersed;  to  discover 
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beauties,  however  concealed  bj  the  mnltitade  of  defects 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  can  be  the  work  odLy 
of  him,  who  having  a  mind  always  alive  to  ^  art,  has 
extended  his  views  to  all  ages  and  to  all  schools;  and 
has  acquired  from  that  comprehensive  mass  which  he 
has  thus  gathered  to  himself,  a  weU-digested  and  per- 
fect idea  of  his  art,  to  which  every  thing  is  referred, 
like  a  sovereign  judge  and  arbiter  of  art,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  that  presiding  power  which  separates  and  at- 
tracts every  excellence  from  every  school;  selects 
both  from  what  is  great,  and  what  is  httle ;  brings 
home  knowledge  from  the  East  and  from  the  West ; 
making  the  imiverse  tributary  towards  furnishing  his 
mind,  and  enriching  his  works  with  originahty  and  va* 
rietv  of  inventions. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  what 
appears  to  me  the  true  and  only  method  by  which  an 
artist  makes  himself  master  of  his  profession;  which  I 
hold  ought  to  be  one  continued  course  of  imitation, 
that  is  not  to  cease  but  with  his  life. 

Those,  who  either  from  their  own  engagements  and 
hurry  of  business,  or  from  indolence,  or  from  conceit 
and  vanity,  have  neglected  looking  out  of  themselves, 
as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  reaches,  have 
from  that  time,  not  only  ceased  to  advance,  and  im- 
prove in  their  performances,  but  have  gone  backward. 
They  may  be  compared  to  men  who  have  lived  upon 
their  principal,  till  they  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
left  without  resources. 

I  can  recommend  nothing  better  therefore,  than  that 
you  endeavour  to  infiise  into  your  works  what  you  learn 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  others.  To  re- 
commend this  has  the  appearand,  f  needless  and  su- 
perfluous advice  ;  but  it  has  fallen  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  artists,  though  they  were  not  wanting  in  a 
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eancere  love  for  their  art,  thoiig}i  they  had  great  plea^ 
sure  in  seeing  good  pictures,  and  were  well  skilled 
to  distinguish  what  was  excellent  or  defective  in  them, 
yet  have  gone  on  in  their  own  manner,  without  any 
endeavour  to  give  a  little  of  those  beauties,  which  they 
admired  in  others,  to  their  own  works.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  present  Italian  painters,  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  treasures  of  art,  should  be  contented 
with  their  own  style.  They  proceed  in  their  common- 
place inventions,  and  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
visit  the  works  of  those  great  artists  with  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

I  remember,  several  yeys  ago,  to  have  conversed  at 
Rome  with  an  artist  of  great  fame  throughout  Europe  ; 
he  was  not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  abilities, 
but  those  abilities  were  by  no  means  equal  to  his  own 
opinion  of  them.  From  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired, he  too  fondly  concluded  that  he  stood  in  the 
same  rank  when  compared  with  his  predecessors,  as  he 
held  with  regard  to  his  miserable  contemporary  rivals. 
In  conversation  about  some  particulars  of  the  works  of 
Raffaelle,  he  seemed  to  have,  or  to  affect  to  have,  a 
very  obscure  meoiory  of  them.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  not  set  his  foot  jn  the  Vatican  for  fifteen  years 
together ;  that  he  had  been  in  treaty  to  copy  a  capital 
picture  of  Raffaelle,  but  that  the  business  had  gone  cif, 
however,  if  the  agreement  had  held,  his  copy  would 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  original.  The  merit  of  this 
artist,  however  great  we  may  suppose  it,  I  am  sure 
would  have  been  far  greater,  and  his  presumption  would 
have  been  far  less,  if  he  had  visited  the  Vatican,  as  in 
reason  he  ought  to  have  done,  at  least  once  every  month 
of  his  life. 

I  address  myself.  Gentlemen,  to  you  who  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  art,  and  are  to  be,  for  the  future, 
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Qftder  the  guidanoe  of  your  own  jadgment  and  discre- 
tioa.  I  consider  yon  as  arriTed  to  that  period,  when 
you  have  a  right  to  think  for  yonraelTes,  and  to  pre- 
sume that  every  man  is  faUible ;  to  stndy  the  masters 
with  a  suspicion,  that  great  men  are  not  always  ex- 
empt from  great  faults;  to  criticise,  compare,  and 
rank  their  works  in  your  own  estimation,  as  they  ap- 
proach to,  or  recede  from,  that  standard  of  perfection 
which  you  have  formed  in  your  own  minds,  but  which 

ose  masters  themselves,  it  must  be  remembered,  have 
taught  you  to  make,  and  which  you  will  cease  to  make 
with  correctness,  when  you  cease  to  study  them. 
It  is  their  excellencies  which  have  taught  you  their 
defects. 

I  would  wish  you  to  forget  where  you  are,  and  who 
it  is  that  speaks  to  you,  I  only  direct  you  to  higher 
models  and  better  advisers.  We  can  teach  you  here 
but  very  little ;  you  are  henceforth  to  be  your  own 
teachers.  Do  this  justice,  however,  to  the  English 
Academy ;  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  place  you  con- 
tracted no  narrow  habits,  no  false  ideas,  nothing  that 
could  lead  you  to  the  imitation  of  any  living  master, 
who  may  be  the  fashionable  darling  of  the  day.  As 
you  have  not  been  taught  to  flatter  us,  do  not  learn  to 
flatter  yourselves.  We  have  endeavoured  to  lead  you 
to  the  admiration  of  nothing  but  what  is  truly  admir- 
able. If  you  choose  inferior  patterns,  or  if  you  make 
your  own  fbrfner  works  your  patterns  for  your  latter,  it 
is  your  own  fault. 

The  purport  of  this  discourse,  and,  indeed,  of  most 
of  my  other  discourses,  is,  to  caution  you  against  that 
fiedse  opinion,  but  too  prevalent  among  artists,  of  the 
imaginary  powers  of  native  genius,  and  its  sufficiency 
in  great  wprks.  This  opinion,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  mind  it  meets  with,   almost  fdwavs  produces. 
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either  a  vain  confidence,  or  a  sluggish  despair,  hoth 
equally  &tal  to  all  proficiency. 

Study,  therefore,  the  great  works  of  the  great  mas* 
ters,  for  ever.  Study,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  in  the  order, 
in  the  manner,  and  on  the  principles,  on  which  they  stu- 
died. Study  nature  attentively,  hut  always  with  those 
masters  in  your  company;  consider  them  as  models 
which  you  are  to  imitate,  and  at  the  same  tune  as  rivals 
with  whom  you  are  to  contend. 
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DISCOURSE  VIL 

Deinered  fo  the  StudenU  cf  the  Royal  Aeademy^  on  ike  DiBtributitm 
qf  the  Prizes,  December  10. 1776. 

THB  RBALITT  OF  A  STANDARD  OF  TASTE,  AS  WBLL  AS  OF  COSFORAI. 
BIAUTT. — BBSIDB  THIS  IICMBDIATB  TRUTH,  THERE  ARB  SECOND- 
ART  TRUTHS,  WHICH  ARE  VARIABLE;  BOTH  REQUIRING  THB 
ATTENTION  OF  THB  ARTIST,  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THEIR  STABILITY 
OR  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It  has  been  my  uniform  endeavom*,  since  I  first  ad- 
dressed you  from  this  place,  to  impress  you  strongly 
with  one  ruling  idea.  I  wished  you  to  be  persuaded, 
that  success  in  your  art  depends  ahnost  entirely  on 
your  own  industiy;  but  the  industry  which  I  princi- 
pally recommended,  is  not  the  industry  of  the  hands,  but 
of  the  mind. 

As  our  art  is  not  a  divine  ^fi,  so  neither  is  it  a  me- 
chanical trade.  Its  foundations  are  laid  in  solid  sci- 
ence ;  and  practice,  though  essential  to  perfection^  can 
never  attain  that  to  which  it  aims,  unless  it  works  under 
the  direction  of  principle. 

Some  writers  upon  art  carry  this  point  too  far,  and 
suppose  that  such  a  body  of  universal  and  profound 
learning  is  requisite,  that  the  very  enumeration  of  its 
kinds  is  enough  to  frighten  a  beginner.  Vitruvius,  after 
going  through  the  many  accomplishments  of  nature, 
and  the  many  acquirements  of  learning,  necessarv 
to  an  architect,  proceeds  with  great  gravity  to  assert 
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that  he  ought  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  civil  law,  that 
he  may  not  be  cheated  in  the  title  of  the  ground  he 
builds  on.  But  without  such  exaggeration,  we  may 
go  so  for  as  to  assert,  that  a  painter  stands  in  need  of 
more  knowledge  than  is  to  be  picked  off  his  pallet,  or 
collected  by  looking  on  his  model,  whether  it  be  in  life 
or  in  picture.  He  can  never  be  a  great  artist  who  is 
grossly  illiterate. 

Every  man  whose  business  is  description,  ought  to  / 
be  tolerably  conversant  with  the  poets,  in  some  Ian-  \y^ 
guage  or  other ;  that  he  may  imbibe  a  poetical  spirit, 
and  enlarge  his  stock  of  ideas.  He  ought  to  acquire 
an  habit  of  comparing  and  digesting  his  notions.  He 
ought  not  to  he  wholly  unacquainted  with  that  part  of 
philosophy  which  gives  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  relates  to  the  manners,  characters,  passions,  and 
affections.  He  ought  to  know  something  concerning 
the  mind,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  concerning  the  body 
of  man.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  go  into  such  a  compass  of  reading,  as  must,  by 
distracting  his  attention,  disqualify  him  for  the  practi- 
cal part  of  his  profession,  and  make  him  sink  the  per- 
former in  the  critic.  Reading,  if  it  can  be  made  the 
favourite  recreation  of  his  leisure  hours,  will  improve 
and  enlarge  his  mind,  without  retarding  his  actual 
industry.  What  such  partial  and  desultory  reading 
cannot  afford,  may  be  supplied  by  the  conversation  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  which  is  the  best  of  all 
substitutes  for  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  op-, 
portunities  of  deep  study.  There  are  many  such  men 
in  this  age ;  and  they  will  be  pleased  with  communi- 
cating their  ideas  to  artists,  when  they  see  them  cu>- 
rious  and  docile,  if  they  are  treated  with  thdt  respect 
and  deference  which  is  so  justly  their  due.      Into  such 
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society,  young  artistii,  if  they  make  it  tbe  point  of 
their  ambition,  will,  by  degrees,  be  admitted.  There, 
without  formal  teaching,  they  will  insensibly  come  to 
feel  and  reason  like  those  they  live  with,  and  find  a  ra- 
tional and  systematic  taste  imperceptibly  formed  in 
their  minds,  which  they  wiU  know  how  to  reduce  tcf  a 
standard,  by  iq)plying  general  truth  to  their  own  pur- 
poses, better,  perhaps,  than  those  to  whom  they  owned 
tl^  original  sentiment. 

Of  these  studies,  and  this  conversation,  the  desire  and 
legitimate  offspring,  is  a  power  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wirong ;  which  power  applied  to  works  of  art,  is 
denominated  Tastb.  Let  me  then,  without  further  in- 
troduction, enter  upon  an  examination,  whether  taste  be 
so  fiar  beyond  our  reach,  as  to  be  unattainable  by  care ; 
or  be  so  very  vague  and  capricious,  that  no  care  ought 
to  be  employed  about  it. 

It  has  been  the  £Eite  of  arts  to  be  enveloped  in  myste- 
rious and  incomprehensible  language,  as  if  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  even  the  terms  should  correspond  to  the 
idea  entertained  of  the  instability  and  uncertainty  of  the 
rules  which  they  expressed. 

To  speak  of  genius  and  taste,  as  iu  any  way  con- 
nected with  reason  or  common  sense,  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  towering  talkers,  to  speak  like  a  man 
who  possessed  neither;  who  had  never  felt  that  en- 
thusiasm, or,  to  use  their  own  inflated  language,  was 
never  warmed  by  that  Promethean  fire,  which  animates 
the  canvass  and  vivifies  the  marble. 

If,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I  appear  to  degrade 
art  by  bringing  her  down  from  the  visionary  situation 
in  the  clouds,  it  is  only  to  give  her  a  more  solid  man- 
sion upon  the  earth.  It  is  necessary  that  at  some  time 
or  other  we  should  see  thiags  as  they  really  are, 
and  not  impose  on  ourselves  by  that   &lse  magnitude 
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with  which    objects    appear  when    viewed   indistiiictly 
as  through  a  mist. 

We  will  allow  a  poet  to  .express  his  meaning,  when  his 
meaning  is  not  well  known  to  himself,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  obscurity,  as  it  is  one  sort  of  the  sublime. 
But  when,  in  plain  prose,  we  gravely  talk  of  courting 
the  Muse  in  shady  bowers;  waiting  the  call  and  in- 
spiration of  Gen]!bs,  finding  out  where  he  inhabits,  and 
where  he  is  to  be  invoked  with  the  greatest  success ;  of 
attending  to  times  and  seasons  when  the  imagination 
shoots  with  the  greatest  vigour,  whether  at  the  summer 
solstice  or  the  vernal  equinox;  sagaciously  observing 
how  much  the  wild  freedom  and  hberty  of  imagination 
is  cramped  by  attention  to  established  rules ;  and  how 
this  same  imagination  begins  to  grow  dim  in  advanced 
age,  smothered  and  deadened  by  too  much  judgment ; 
when  we  talk  such  language,  or  entertain  such  senti- 
ments as  these,  we  generally  rest  contented  with  mere 
words,  or  at  best  entertain  notions  not  only  groundless 
but  pernicious. 

If  all  this  means,  what  it  is  very  possible  was  originally 
intended  only  to  be  ia&ssxA,  that  in  order  to  cultivate 
an  art,  a  man  secludes  himself  from  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  retires  into  the  country  at  particular 
seasons :  or  that  at  one  time  of  the  year  his  body  is 
in  better  health,  and  consequently  his  mind  fitter  for 
the  business  of  hard  thinking  than  at  another  time ; 
or  that  the  mind  may  be  fieitig^ed  and  grow  confused 
by  long  and  unremitted  application ;  this  I  can  under- 
stand. I  can  likewise  believe,  that  a  man  eminent 
when  young  for  possessing  poetical  ima^nation,  may, 
from  having  taken  another  road,  so  neglect  its  culti- 
vation, as  to  show  less  of  its  powers  in  his  latter  life. 
But  I  am  persuaded,  that  scarce  a  poet  is  to  be  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Dryden,  who  preserved  a  sound 
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mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  continued  practising  his 
profession  to  the  very  last,  whose  latt^  works  are  not 
as  replete  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  those  which 
were  produced  in  his  more  youthful  days. 

To  understand  literally  these  metaphors,  or  ideas 
.  /expressed  in  poetical  language,  seems  to  be  equally 
absurd  as  to  conclude,  that  because  painters  sometimes 
represent  poets  writing  from  the  dictates  of  a  little 
winged  boy  or  genius,  that  this  same  genius  did  really 
inform  him  in  a  whisper  what  he  was  to  write ;  and 
that  he  is  himself  but  a  mere  machine,  unconscious  of 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

Opinions  generally  received  and  floating  in  the 
world,  whether  true  or  fialse,  we  naturally  adopt  and 
make  our  own :  tiiey  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
inheritance  to  which  we  succeed  and  are  tenants  for 
life,  and  which  we  leave  to  our  posterity  very  nearly  ih 
the  condition  in  which  we  received  it ;  it  not  being 
much  in  any  one  man's  power  either  to  impair  or  im- 
prove it.  The  greatest  part  of  these  opinions,  like 
current  coin  in  its  circulation,  we  are  used  to  take 
without  weighing  or  examining ;  but  by  this  inevitable 
inattention  many  adulterated  pieces  are  received,, 
which,  wl^en  we  seriously  estimate  our  wealth,  we 
must  throw  away.  So  the  collector  of  popular  opinions, 
when  he  embodies  his  knowledge,  and  forms  a  system, 
must  separate  those  which  are  true  from  those  which 
are  only  plausible.  But  it  becomes  more  peculiarly  a 
duty  to  the  professors  of  art  not  to  let  any  opinions 
relating  to  that  art  pass  unexamined.  The  caution 
and  circumspection  required  in  such  examination  we 
shall  presentiy  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 

Genius  and  taste,  in  their  common  acceptation,  ap- 
pear to  be  very  nearly  related  ;  the  difference  lies  only 
in  this,  that  genius  haa  superadded  to  it  a  habit  or> 
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power  of  execution ;  or  we  may  say,  lliat  taste,  when! 
this  power  is  added,  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  \ 
gemus.  They  both,  in  the  popular  qpinion,  pretend 
to  an  entire  exemption  from  the  restraint  of  rules.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  powers  are  intuitive ;  that  under 
the  name  of  genius  great  works  are  produced,  and 
under  the  name  of  taste  an  exact  judgment  is  given, 
without  our  knowing  why,  and  without  our  being  un- 
der die  least  obligation  to  reason,  precept,  or  ex- 
perience. 

One  can  scarce  state  these  opinions  without  exposing 
their  absurdity ;  yet  they  are  constantly  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  and  particularly  of  artists.  Hiey  who  have 
thought  seriously  on  this  subject,  do  not  carry  the 
point  so  hx;  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  even  among 
those  few  who  may  be  called  thinkers,  the  prevalent 
opinion  allows  less  than  it  ought  to  the  powers  of  rea- 
son ;  and  considers  the  principles  of  taste,  which  give 
all  their  authority  to  ^e  rules  of  art,  as  more  fluc- 
tnatmg,  and  'as'igtving  less  soHd  foundations,  than  we 
shall  find,  upon  examination,  they  really  have. 

The  common  saying,  that  tastes  are  not  to  be  disputed, 
owes  its  influence,  and  its  general  reception,  to  the 
same  error  which  leads  us  to  imagine  this  faculty  of 
too  high  an  original  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  tribunal.  It  likewise  corresponds  with  the  / 
notions  of  those  who  consider  it  as  a  mere  phantom  \  / 
of  the  imagination,  so  devoid  of  substance  as  to  elude  all 
criticism. 

We  often  appear  to  differ  in  sentiments  from  each 
other,  merely  from  the  inaccuracy  of  terms,  as  we  are 
not  obliged  to  speak  always  with  critical  exactness. 
Something  of  this  too  may  arise  from  ynant  of  words 
m  the  language  in  which  we  speak,  to  express  die 
more  nice  discrimination  whieh    a  deep  investigation 
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discovers.    A  great  deal»  however,  of  this  difference 
I     '    vanishes,  when  each  opinion  is  tolerably  explained  and 
V       understood  by  constancy  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
terms. 

/  We  apply  the  term  Tastb  to  that  act  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  Uke  or  dislike,  whatever  be  the  subject. 
Our  judgment  upon  an  airy  nothing,  a  fancy  which  has 
no  foundation,  is  caUed  by  the  same  name  which  we 
give  to  our  determination  concerning  those  truths 
which  refer  to  the  most  general  and  most  unalterable 
principles  of  human  nature :  to  the  works  which  are 
only  to  be  produced  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  However  inconvenient  this  may 
be,  we  are  obliged  to  take  words  as  we  find  them; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  Things  to  which  they 
are  apphed. 

We  may  let  pass  those  things  which  are  at  once  sub- 
jects of  taste  and  sense,  and  which  having  as  much  cer- 
tainty  as  the  senses  themselves,  give  no  occasion  to 
/^  inquiry  or  dispute.     The  natural  appetite  or  taste  of  the 

I  t/  human  mind  is  for  Truth  ;  whether  that  truth  results 
from  the  real  agreement  or  equality  of  original  ideas 
among  themselves;  from  the  agreement  of  the  representa- 
tion of  any  object  with  the  thing  represented ;  or  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  several  parts  of  any  arrange- 
ment with  each  other.  It  is  the  very  same  taste -which 
relishes  a  demonstration  in  geometry,  that  is  pleased  with 
the  resemblance  of  a  picture  to  an  original  and  touched 
with  the  harmony  of  music. 

All  these  have  unalterable  and  fixed  foundations  in 
nature,  and  are  therefore  equally  investigated  by  rea- 
son, and  known  by  study ;  some  with  more,  some  with 
less  deamess,  but  all  exactly  in  the  same  way.  A  picture 
that  is  unlike,  is  fake.  Disproportionate  ordonnance  of 
parts  is  not  right ;  because  it  cannot  be  true,  until  it  ceases 
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to  be  a  contradiction  to  assert,  that  the  parts  have  no 
relation  to  the  whole.  Colouring  is  true,  when  it  is 
naturally  adapted  to  the  eye,  from  brightness,  from 
softness,  from  harmony,  from  resemblance ;  because 
these  agree  with  their  object.  Nature,  and  therefore 
are  true ;  as  true  as  mathematical  demonstration ;  but 
known  to  be  true  only  to  those  who  study  these  things. 

But  besides  real,  there  is  also  apparent  truth,  or 
opinion,  or  prejudice.  With  regard  to  real  truth,  when 
it  is  known,  the  taste  which  conforms  to  it  is,  and  must 
be,  uniform.  With  regard  to  the  second  sort  of  truth, 
which  may  be  called  truth  upon  sufferance,  or  truth  by 
courtesy,  it  is  not  fixed,  but  variable.  However,  whilst 
these  opinions  and  prejudices,  on  which  it  is  founded, 
continue,  they  operate  as  truth;  and  the  ait,  whose  . 
office  it  is  to  please  the  mind,  as  well  as  instruct  ^ 
it,  must  direct  itself  according  to  opinion,  or  it  will  not 
attain  its  end. 

In  proportion  as  these  prejudices  are  known  to  be 
generally  diffused,  or  long  received,  the  taste  which 
conforms  to  them  approaches  nearer  to  certainty,  and 
to  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  real  science,  even  where 
opinions  are  found  to  be  no  better  than  prejudices. 
And  since  they  deserve,  on  account  of  their  duration 
and  extent,  to  be  considered  as  really  true,  they  be-  / 
come  capable  of  no  small  degree  of  stability  and  deter-  v 
mination,  by  their  permanent  and  uniform  nature. 

As  these  prejudices  become  more  narrow,  more  loca], 
more  transitory,  this  secondary  taste  becomes  more  and 
more  fiantastical ;  recedes  from  real  science ;  is  less  to  be 
approved  by  reason,  and  less  followed  by  practice: 
though  in  no  case  perhaps  to  be  wholly  neglected,  where 
it  does  not  stand,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  most  respectable  opinions  received  amongst 
taoankind. 
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Having  laid  dawn  these  positions,  I  shall  proceed 
with  less  method,  because  less  will  serve  to  explain  and 
apply  them. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  reason  is  something 
invariable,  and  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  with- 
out endeavouring  to  go  back  to  an  account  of  first  prin- 
ciples, which  for  ever  will  dude  our  search,  we  will 
conclude,  that  whatever  goes  under  the  name  of  taste, 
which  we  can  fiedrly  bring  under  the  dominion  of  reason, 
must  be  considered  as  equally  exempt  from  change.  K, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  we  can  show  that 
there  are  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  artist  which  are 
fixed  and  invariable,  it  follows  of  course,  that  the  art  of 
the  connoisseur,  or,  in  other  wordi^  taste,  has  likewise 
invariable  principles. 

Of  the  judgment  which  we  make  on  the  works  of  art, 
and  the  preference  that  we  give  to  one  class  of  art  over 
another,  if  a  reason  be  demanded,  the  question  is  perhaps 
evaded  by  answering,  I  judge  from  my  taste ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  better  answer  cannot  be  given,  though, 
for  common  gazers,  this  may  be  sufficient.  Every  man 
is  not  obliged  to  investigate  the  cause  of  his  approbation 
or  dislike. 

The  arts  would  lie  open  for  ever  to  caprice  and 
casualty,  if  those  who  are  to  judge  of  their  excellenciea 
had  no  settled  principles  by  which  they  are  to  reg^ulate 
their  decisions,  and  the  merit  or  defect  of  performances 
were  to  be  determined  by  unguided  fancy.  And  indeed 
we  may  venture  to  asser^,  that  whatever  speculative 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  artist,  is  equally  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  connoisseur. 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of 
what  is  fixed  in  art,  or  in  taste,  is  that  presiding  prin- 
ciple of  which  I  have  so  frequently  spoken  in  former 
discourses,  —  the  general   idea  of   nature.      The    be- 
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ginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every  thing  that  is 
valuable  in  taste,  is  comprised  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  truly  nature;  for  whatever  notions  are  not 
conformable  to  those  of  nature,  or  universal  opinion, 
must  be  considered  as  more  or  less  capricious. 

My  notion  of  nature  comprehends  not  only  the  forms 
which  nature  produces,  •  but  also  the  nature  and  in- 
ternal fabric  and  organization,  as  I  may  call  it,  of,  the 
human  mind  and  imagination.  The  terms  beauty,  or 
nature,  which  are  general  ideas,  are  but  different 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  whether  we  ^pply 
these  terms  to  statues,  poetry,  or  pictures.  Deformity  is 
not  nature,  but  an  accidental  deviation  from  her  ac- 
customed practice.  This  general  idea  therefore  ought  to 
be  called  Nature ;  and  nothing  else,  correctly  speaking, 
has  a  right  to  that  name.  But  we  are  sure  so  far  from 
speaking,  in  common  conversation,  with  any  such  accu- 
racy, that,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  criticise  Rembrandt 
and  other  Dutch  painters,  who  introduced  into  their  his- 
torical pictures  exact  representations  of  individual  objects 
with  all  their  imperfections,  we  say,  —  though  it  is  not 
in  a  good  taste,  yet  it  is  nature. 

This  misapphcation  of  terms  must  he  very  often 
perplexing  to  the  young  student.  Is  not  art,  he  may 
sav,  an  imitation  of  nature?  Must  he  not  therefore 
who  imitates  her  with  the  greatest  fideUty  be  the  best 
artist?  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  Rembrandt  has  a 
higher  place  than  Raffaelle.  But  a  very  Uttle  reflection 
will  serve  to  show  us  that  these  particularities  cannot  be 
nature ;  for  how  can  that  be  the  nature  of  man,  in  which 
no  two  individuals  are  the  same  ? 

It  plainly  appears,  that  as  a  work  is  conducted 
under  the  influence  of  general  ideas,  or  partial,  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  good  or  a  bad 
taste. 
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As  beanty  therefore  does  not  consist  in  taking  what 
lies  immediatdy  before  you,  so  neither,  in  our  pursuit 
of  taste,  are  those  opinions  which  we  first  received  and 
adopted,  the  best  choice,  or  the  most  natural  to  the  mind 
and  imagination.  In  the  infancy  of  oui  knowledge  we 
seize  with  greediness  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach ; 
it  is  by  after-consideration,  and*  in  consequence  of  disci- 
pline, that  we  refuse  the  present  for  a  greater  good  at  a 
distance.  The  nobility  or  elevation  of  all  arts,  like  the 
excellency  of  virtue  itself,  consists  in  adopting  this  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  idea;  and  all  criticism  built 
upon  the  more  confined  view  of  what  is  natural, 
may  properly  be  caUed  shallow  criticism,  rather  than 
false:  its  defect  is,  that  the  truth  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  our  art  have  been  betrayed  into  errors  by  this 
confined  mode  of  reasoning.  Poussin,  who  upon  the 
whole,  may  be  produced  as  an  artist  strictly  attentive 
to.  the  most  enlarged  and  extensive  ideas  of  nature, 
from  not  having  settled  principles  on  this  point,  has, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  I  think,  deserted  truth  for 
prejudice.  He  is  said  to  have  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  Julio  Romano  for  his  inattention  to  the  masses  of 
hght  and  shade,  or  grouping  the  figures  in  the  battlb 
OF  CoNSTANTiNB,  as  if  designedly  neglected,  the 
better  to  correspond  with  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  a  battle.  Poussin's  own  conduct  in  many  of  his  pic- 
tures, makes  us  more  easily  give  credit  to  this  report. 
That  it  was  too  much  his  own  practice,  thb  Sacrificb. 
TO  SiLBNUB,  and  thb  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadnb*,  may  be  produced  as  instances;  but  this 
principle  is  still  more  apparent,  and  may  be  said  to  be 

*  In  the  Cftbinet  of  the  Earl  of  Aahbuinham. 
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even  more  ostentatiously  displayed  in  his  Perseus  and 
Medusa's  Head.* 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  great  bustle  and 
tumult,  and  that  the  first  effect  of.  the  picture  may 
correspond  to  the  subject,  every  principle  of  compo- 
sition ifi  violated ;  there  is  no  principal  figure,  no  prin- 
cipal light,  no  groups ;  every  thing  is  dispersed,  and  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  the  eye  finds  no  repose 
any  where.  In  consequence  of  the  forbidding  appear- 
ance, I  remember  turning  from  it  with  disgust,  and 
should  not  have  looked  a  second  time,  if  I  had  not 
been  called  back  to  a  closer  inspection.  I  then  indeed 
found,  what  we  may  expect  always  to  find  in  the  works 
of  Poussin,  correct  drawing,  forcible  expression,  and 
just  character;  in  short,  all  the  excellencies  which 
so  much  distinguish  the  works  of  this  learned  painter. 

This  conduct  of  Poussin  I  hold  to  be  entirely  im- 
proper to  imitate.  A  picture  should  please  at  first 
sight,  and  appear  to  invite  the  spectator's  attention : 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  effect  offends  the  eye, 
a  second  view  is  not  always  sought,  whatever  more 
substanstial  and  intrinsic  merit  it  may  possess. 

Perhaps  no  apology  ought  to  be  received  for  offences 
committed  against  the  vehicle  (whether  it  be  the  or- 
gan of  seeing  or  of  hearing,)  by  which  our  pleasures 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind.  We  must  take  care  that 
the  eye  be  not  perplexed  and  distracted  by  a  confusion 
of  equal  parts,  or  equal  lights,  or  offended  by  an  un- 
harmonious  mixture  of  colours,  as  w^  should  guard 
against  offending  the  ear  by  unharmonious  sounds.  We 
mav  venture  to  be  more  confident  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  since  we  find  that  Shakspeare,  on  a  pa- 
rallel occasion,  has  made    Hamlet    recommend   to  the 

a 

♦  In  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Peter  Burrel. 
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players  a  precept  of  the  same  kind, — ^never  to  offend 
the  ear  by  harsh  sounds :  In  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  says  he,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  very  justly 
observes,  7^  end  of  playing,  both  at  the  first,  and  now, 
was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
No  one  can  deny,  that  violent  passions  will  naturally 
emit  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones :  yet  this  great  poet 
and  critic  thought  that  this  imitation  of  nature  would 
cost  too  much,  if  purchased  at  the  expense  of  disagree- 
ble  sensations,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  splitting  the 
ear.  The  poet  and  actor,  as  well  as  the  painter  of 
genius,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  variety  and 
sources  of  pleasure  in  the  mind  and  imagination,  has 
little  regard  or  attention  to  common  nature,  or  creep- 
ing after  common  sense.  By  overleaping  those  narrow 
bounds,  he  more  effectually  seizes  the  whole  mind,  and 
more  powerfully  accomplishes  his  purpose.  This  suc- 
^  cess  is  ignorantly  imagined  to  proceed  from  inattention 
to  all  rules,  and  a  defiance  of  reason  and  judgment; 
whereas  it  is  in  truth  acting  according  to  the  best  rules 
and  the  justest  reason. 

He  who  thinks  nature,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word,  is  alone  to  be  followed,  wOl  produce  but  a  scanty 
entertainment  for  the  imagination;  every  thing  is  to 
be  done  with  which  it  is  natural  for  die  mind  to  be 
pleased,  whether  it  proceeds  from  simplicity  or  variety, 
uniformity  or  irregularity ;  whether  the  scenes  are 
familiar  or  exotic;  rude  and  wild,  or  enriched  and 
cultivated ;  for  it  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  be  pleased 
with  all  these  in  their  turn.  In  short,  whatever  pleases 
has  in  it  what  is  analogous  to  the  mind,  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  natural. 

It  is  the  sense  of  nature  or  truth,  which  ought  more 
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particularly  to  be  cultiyated  by  the  professors  of  art; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  inany  wise  and  learned 
men»  who  have  accustomed  their  minds  to  admit  no- 
thing for  truth  but  what  can  be  proved  by  mathema- 
cal  demonstration,  have  seldom  any   relish   for   those 
arts  which    address  themselves  to  the  fancy,  the  rec- 
titude and  truth  of  which  is  known  by  another  kind  of 
proof;    and  we  may  add,  that  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge    requires  as   much    circumspection  and   sa- 
gacity as  is  necessary  to  attain  those  truths  which  are 
more   capable  of  demonstration.       Reason  must   ulti- 
mately determine  our  choice  on  every  occasion ;    but 
this  reason   may  still   be  exerted   ineffectually  by  ap- 
plying to  taste  prhiciples  which,  though  right  as  far  as 
they  go,  yet  do  not  reach  the  object.      No  man,  for  in- 
stance,  can  deny,   that    it    seems  at  first  view  very 
reasonable,   that  a   statue  which   is   to  carry  down  to 
posterity  the  resemblance  of  an  individual,  should   be 
dressed  in  the  fashion  pf  the  times,  in  the  dress  which 
he  himself  wore ;    this  would  certainly  be  true,  if  the 
dress  were  part  of  the  man  r  but  after  a  time,  the  dress 
is  only  an  amusement   for  an  antiquarian ;    and  if   it 
obstructs  the  general  design  of  the  piece,  it  is  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  artist.      Common  sense  must  here 
give  way  to  a  higher  sense.      In  the  naked  form,  and 
in  the  disposition  of   the  drapery,  the  difierence  be- 
tween one  artist  and  another  is  principally  seen.      But 
if  he  is  compelled   to  exhibit   the  modem  dress,  the 
naked  form  is  entirely  bid,  and  the  drapery  is  already 
disposed  by  the  skiU  of  the  tailor.      Were  a  Phidias  to 
obey  such  absurd  commands,  he  would  please  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  sculptor ;    in  the  inferior  parts  of  every 
art,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  are  nearly  upon  a 
level. 

TheriC  were   probably  among   the  reasons   that   in- 
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duced  the  sculptor  of  tiiat  wonderful  figure  of  Laocoon/ 
to  exhibit  him  naked,  notwithstanding  he  was  surprised 
in  the  act  of  sacrificing  to  Apolld,  and  consequently 
ought  to  have  been  shown  in  his  sacerdotal  habits,  if 
those  greater  reasons  had  not  preponderated.  Art  is 
not  yet  in  so  high  estimation  with  us,  as  to  obtain 
so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  ancients  made,  especially 
the  Grecians,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  repre- 
sented naked,  whether  they  were  generals,  law- givers 
or  kings.  , 

Under  this  head  of  balancing  and  choosing  the 
greater  reason,  or  of  two  evils  taking  the  least,  we  may 
consider  the  conduct  of  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg 
gallery,  where  he  has  mixed  allegorical  figures  with 
tiie  representations  of  real  personages,  which  must  be 
•  acknowledged  to  be  a  fault ;  yet,  if  the  artist  consi- 
dered himself  as  engaged  to  furnish  this  gallery  with 
a  rich,  various,  and  splendid  ornament,  this  could  not 
be  done,  at  least  in  an  equal  ^^gree*  without  peopling 
the  air  and  water  with  these  allegorical  figures ;  he 
therefore  accomplished  all  that  he  purposed  In  this 
case  all  lesser  considerations,  which  tend  to  obstruct 
the  great  end  of  the  work,  must  yield  and  give  way. 

T^e  variety  which  portraits  and  modem  dresses, 
mixed  with  allegorical  figures,  produce,  is  not  to  be 
slightly  given  up  upon  a  punctilio  of  reason,  when  that 
reason  deprives  the  art  in  a  manner  of  its  very  exist- 
ence. It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  business 
of  a  great  painter  is  to  produce  a  great  picture ;  he 
must  therefore  take  especial  care  not  to  be  cajoled  by 
specious  arguments  out  of  his  materials. 

What  has  been  so  often  said  to  the  disadvantage  of 
allegorical  poetry, — that  it  is  tedious,  and  uninterest- 
ing,— cannot  with  -the  same  propriety  be  applied  to 
painting,  where  the  interest  is  of  a  different  kind.       If 
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allegorical  painting  prodaces  a  greater  variety  of  ideal 
beauty,  a  richer,  a  more  various  and  delightful  com- 
position, and  gives  to  the  artist  a  greater  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  skill,  all  the  interest  he  wishes  for  is  ac- 
compHshed ;  such  a  picture  not  only  attracts,  but  fixes 
the  attention. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Rubens  judged  ill  at  first  m 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  his  work  so  very  orna- 
mental, this  puts  the  question  upon  new  ground.  It 
was  his  peculiar  style  ;  he  could  paint  in  no  other ;  and 
he  was  selected  for  that  work,  probably  because  it  was 
his  style.  Nobody  will  dispute  but  some  of  the  best 
of  the  Roman  or  Bolognian  schools  woidd  have  produced 
a  more  learned  and  more  noble  work. 

This  leads  us  to  another  important  province  of  taste, 
that  of  weighing  the  value  of  the  dififerent  classes  of  the 
art,  and  of  estimating  them  accordingly. 

AH  arts  have  means  within  them  of  applying  them- 
selves with  success  both  to  the  intellectual  and  sen-^ 
sitive  part  of  our  natures.  It  cannot  be  disputed, 
supposing  both  these  means  put  in  practice  with  equal 
abilities,  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  ;  to 
him  who  represents  the  heroic  arts  and  more  dignified 
passions  of  man,  or  to  him  who,  by  the  help  of  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  however  elegant  and  graceful, 
captivates  the  sensuality,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  our 
taste. .  Thus  the  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools  are 
reasonably  preferred  to  the  Venetian,  Flemish  or 
Dutch  schools,  as  they  address  themselves  to  our  best 
and  noblest  faculties. 

Well-tumed  periods  in  eloquence,  or  harmony  of 
numbers  in  poetry,  which  are  in  those  arts  what  co- 
louring is  in  painting,  however  highly  we  may  esteem 
them,  can  never  be  considered  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  art  of  unfolding  truths  that  are  useful  to  man- 
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Jdnd,  and  which  make  us  better  or  wiser.      Nor   can 
those  works  which  remind  us  of  the  poverty  and  xnean- 
liess  of  our  nature,  be  considered  as  of  equal  rank  with 
what  excites  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  raises  and  dignifies 
humanity  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  a  late  poet,  which  makes 
.  the  beholder  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man,* 
\  /        It  is  reason  and  good  sense,  therefore,  which  ranks 
^      and  estimates  every  art,  and  every  part   of  that   art, 
according  to  its  importance,  from  the  painter   of  ani- 
mated, down  to  inanimated  nature.     We  ¥nll  not  allow 
a  man,  who  shall  prefer  the  inferior  style,  to  say  it  is 
his  taste ;  taste  here  has  nothing,  or  at  least  ought  to 
have  nothing,  to  do  with  the  question.     He  wants  not 
taste,  but  sense  and  soundness  of  judgment. 

Indeed  perfection  in  an  inferior  style  may  be  rea- 
sonably preferred  to  mediocrity  in  the  highest  walks  of 
art.  A  landscape  of  Claude  Lorrain  may  be  preferred 
to  a  history  by  Luca  Giordano ;  but  hence  appears  the 
necessity  of  the  connoisseur's  knowing  in  what  consists 
the  excellency  of  each  class,  in  order  to  judge  how  near 
it  approaches  to  perfection. 

Even  in  works  of  the  same  kind,  as  in  history-paint- 
ing, which  is  composed  of  various  parts,  excellence  of 
an  inferior  species,  carried  to  a  very  high  degree,  will 
make  a  work  very  valuable,  and  in  some  measure  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  higher  kinds  of  merit. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  connoisseur  to  know  and  esteem, 
as  much  as  it  may  deserve,  every  part  of  painting :  he 
will  not  then  think  even  Bassano  unworthy  of  his 
notice;  who,  though  totally  devoid  of  expression, 
sense,  grace,  or  elegance,  may  be  esteemed  on  account 
of  his  admirable  taste  of  colours,  which,  in  his  best 
works,  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Titian. 

♦  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
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Since  I  have  mentioned  Bassano,  we  must  do  him 
likewise  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  though  he 
did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  expressing  the  cha- 
racters and  passions  of  men,  yet,  with  respect  to  faci- 
lity and  truth  in  his  manner  of  touching  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  giving  them  what  painters  call  their  character, 
few  have  excelled  him. 

To  Bassano  we  may  add  Paul  Veronese  and  Tin- 
toret,  for  their  entire  inattention  to  what  is  justly 
thought  the  most  essential  part  of  our  art,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  passions.  Notwithstanding  these 
glaring  deficiencies,  we  justly  esteem  their  works ; 
i3ut  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  do  not  please 
from  those  defects,  but  from  their  great  excellencies 
of  another  kind,  and  in  spite  of  such  transgressions. 
These  excellencies,  too,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  founded 
in  the  truth  of  general  nature  :  they  tell  the  truth, 
though  not  the  whole  truth. 

By  these  considerations,  which  can  never  be  too 
frequently  impressed,  may  be  obviated  two  errors, 
which  I  observed  to  have  been,  formerly  at  least,  the 
most  prevalent,  and  to  be  most  injurious  to  artists; 
that  of  thinking  taste  and  genius  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reason,  and  that  of  taking  particular  living  objects 
for  nature. 

I  shall  now  say  something  on  that  part  of  taste,  which 
as  I  have  hinted  to  you  before,  does  not  belong  so 
much  to  the  external  form  of  things,  but  is  addressed 
to  the  mindy  and  depends  on  its  original  frame,  or,  to 
use  the  expression,  the  organisation  of  the  soul;  I 
mean  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  The  princi- 
ples of  these  are  as  invariable  as  the  former,  and  are 
to  be  known  and  reasoned  upon  in  the  same  manner, 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense  deciding  upon  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind.      This  sense,  and  these 
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feelings  appear  to  me  of  equal  aathority,  and  equally 
conclusive.  Now  this  appeal  implies  a  general  uni. 
formity  and  agreement  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  would 
-^  be  else  an  idle  and  vain  endefivour  to  establish  rules  of 
art;  it  would  be  pursuing  a  phantom,  to  attempt  to 
move  affections  with  which  we  were  entirely  nnac- 
quainted.  We-  have  no  reason  to  suspect  there  is 
a  greater  differenc«^^between  our  minds  than  between 
our  forms ;  of  whichi  though  ther^  are  no  two  alike, 
yet  there  is  a  general  similitude  that  goes  tlirough  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  ;  and  those- who  have  cultivated 
their  taste,  can  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  or  deformed, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  agrees  with  or  deviates  from  the 
general  idea  of  nature,  in  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
other. 

The  internal  fabric  of  our  minds,  as  weU  as  the  ex- 
temal  form  of  our  bodies,  being  nearly  uniform ;  it  seems 
then  to  foUow  of  course,  that  as  the  imagination  is  in- 
capable of  producing  any  thing  originally  of  itself,  and 
can  only  vary  and  combine  those  ideas  with  which  it 
is  furnished  by  means  of  the  senses,  there  will  be  ne- 
cessarily an  agreement  in  the  imaginations,  as  in  the 
senses  of  men.  There  being  this  agreement,  it  follows, 
/that  in  all  cases,  in  our  hghtest  amusements,  as  well  as 
/  in  our  most  serious  actions  and  engagements  of  life,  we 
^  must  regulate  our  affections  of  every  kind  by  that  of 
others.  The  well-disciplined  mind  acknowledges  this 
authority,  and  submits  its  own  opinion  to  the  public 
voice.  It  is  from  knowing  what  are  the  general  feelings 
and  passions  of  mankind,  that  we  acquire  a  true  idea  of 
what  imagination  is ;  though  it  appears  as  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  consult  our  own  particular  sensa- 
tions, and  these  were  sufficient  to  ensure  us  from  all 
error  and  mistake. 

A  knowledge   of  the   disposition    and    character    of 
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the  human  mind  can  he  acquired  only  hy  experience  j 
a  great  deal  will  he  learned,  I  admit,  by  a  habit  of 
examining  what  passes  in  our  bosoms,  what  are  our 
own  motives  of  action,  and  of  what  kind  of  sentiments 
we  are  conscious  on  any  occasion.  We  may  suppose 
an  uniformity,  and  conclude  that  the  same  effect  wiU 
be  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  mind  of  others. 
This  examination  will  contribute  to  suggest  to  us 
matters  of  inquiry ;'  but  we  can  never  be  sure  that  oux 
ovm  sentiments  are  true  and  right,  till  they  are  con-^, 
firmed  by  more  extensive  observation.  One  man  op- 
posing another  determines  nothing ;  but  a  general 
union  of  minds,  like  a  general  combination  of  the  forces 
of  all  mankind,  makes  a  strength  that  is  irresistible. 
In  fact,  as  he  who  does  not  know  himself,  does  not 
know  others,  so  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that 
he  who  does  not  know  'others,  know  himself  but  very 
imperfectly. 

A  man  who  thinks  he  is  guarding  himself  against 
prejudices  by  resisting  the  authority  of  others,  leaves 
open  every  avenue  to  singularity,  vanity,  self-conceit, 
obstinacy,  and  many  other  vices,  all  tending  to  warp 
the  judgment,  and  prevent  the  natural  operation  of  his 
faculties.       This   submission  to   others   is   a  deference  / 

which  we  owe,  and  indeed  are  forced  involuntarily  to  \/ 
pay.  In  fact,  we  never  are  satisfied  with  our  opinions, 
whatever  we  may  pretend,  till  they  are  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We  dispute  and  wrangle  for  ever;  we  endeavour  to 
get  men  to  come  to  us,  when  we  do  not  go  to  them. 

He  therefore  who  is  acquainted  with  the  works 
which  have  pleased  different  ages  and  different  coun- 
tries, and  has  formed  his  opinion  on  them,  has  more 
materials,  and  more,  means  of  knowing  what  is  analo- 
gous to  the  mind  of  man,  than  he  who  is  conversant 
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only  with  the  works  of  his  own  age  or  country.     What 
has  pleased,  and  continues  to  please,  is  likely  to  please 
I  ytigain :  hence  are  derived  the  rules  of  art,  and  on  this 
immoyeable  foundation  they  must  ever  stand. 

This  search  and  study  of  the  history  of  the  mind, 
ought  not  to  he  confined  to  one  art  only.  It  is  by  the 
analogy  that  one  art  bears  to  another,  that  many  things 
are  ascertained,  which  either  were  but  fJEuntly  seen,  or. 
^  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  discovered  at  all,  if  the 
inventor  had  not  received  the  first  hints  from  the 
practices  of  a  sister  art  on  a  similar  occasion.'*'  The 
frequent  allusions  which  every  man  who  treats  of  any 
art  is  obUged  to  make  to  others,  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  his  principles,  sufficiently  show  their  near 
connection  and  inseparable  relation. 

All  arts  having  the  same  general  end,  which  is  to 
please;  and  addressing  themselves  to  the  same  facul- 
ties through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  it  foUows  that 
their  rules  and  principles  must  have  as  great  afiinity, 
as  the  different  materials  and  the  different  organs  or 
vehicles  by  which  they  pass  to  the  mind,  will  permit 
them  to  retain.f 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  real  sub- 
stance, as  it  may  be  called,  of  what  goes  under  the 
name  of  taste,  is  fixed  and  established  in  the  nature  of 
things;  that  there  are  certain  and  regular  causes  by 
./  which  the  imagination  and  passions  of  men  are  af- 
fected  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  these  causes  is 
acquired  by  a  laborious  and  diligent  investigation  of  na- 
ture, and  by  the  same  slow  progress  as  wisdom  or  know- 

*  Nulla  ars,  non  alterius  artis,  aut  mater,  aut  popinqua  est. 

Tertull.  as  cited  by  Junius. 

f  Omnes  artes  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent  quod* 
dam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  inter  se  continentur. 
CiceaO' 
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ledge  of  every  kind,  however   instantaneous   its  oper- 
ations may  appear  when  thus  acquired. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous man  alone  can  acquire  this  true  or  just  relish 
even  of  works  of  art.  This  opinion  will  not  appear 
entirelv  without  foundation,  when  we  consider  that 
the  same  habit  of  mind,  which  is  acquired  by  our 
search  after  truth,  in  the  more  serious  duties  of  life, 
is  only  transferred  to  the  pursuit  of  lighter  amuse- 
ments. The  same  disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find 
something  steady,  substantial,  and  durable,  on  which 
the  mind  can  lean,  as  it  were,  and  rest  with  safety, 
actuates  us  in  both  cases.  The  subject  only  is  changed. 
We  pursue  the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the 
idea  of  beauty  and  perfection  in  each;  uf  virtue,  by 
looking  forwards  beyond  ourselves  to  society,  and  to 
the  whole;  of  arts,  by  extending  our  views  in  the]^/ 
same  manner,  to  all  ages  and  all  times. 

Every  art,  like  our  own,  has  in  its  composition, 
fluctuating  as  well  as  fixed  principles.  It  is  an  at- 
tentive enquiry  into  their  difference,  that  will  enable 
us  to  determine  how  far  we  are  influenced  by  custom  and 
habit,  and  what  is  fixed  in  the  pature  of  things. 

To  distinguish  how  much  has  solid  foundation,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  same  proof  by  which  some 
hold  that  wit  ought  to  be  tried ;  whether  it  preserves 
itself  when  translated.  That  wit  is  felse,  which  can 
subsist  only  in  one  language;  and  that  picture  which  / 
pleases  only  one  age  or  one  nation,  owes  its  reception^ 
to  some  local  or  accidental  association  of  ideas. 

We  may  apply  this  to  every  custom  and  habit  of 
life.  Thus,  the  general  principles  of  urbanity,  polite- 
ness, or  civility,  have  been  the  same  in  all  nations ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  they4are  dressed  is  continually 
varying.     The  general  idea  d(  showing  respect,  is  by 
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making  yourself  less ;  but  the  maimer,  v^hether  by 
bowing  the  body,  kneeling,  prostration,  pulling  off  the 
upper  part  of  our  dress,  or  taking  away  the  lower,'*'  is  a 
matter  of  custom. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  ornaments, — it  would  be  unjust 
to  conclude,  that,  because  they  were  at  first  arbitrarily 
contrived,  they  are  therefore  undeserving  of  our  at- 
tention ;  on  the  contrary,  he  who  neglects  the  culti- 
vation of  those  ornaments,  acts  contrary  to  nature  and 
reason.  As  life  would  be  imperfect  without  its  high- 
est ornaments,  the  Arts,  so  these  arts  themselves 
would  be  imperfect  without  their  ornaments.  Though 
we,  by  no  means,  ought  to  rank  with  these  positive  and 
substantial  beauties,  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a 
knowledge  of  both  is  essentially  requisite  towards  form- 
ing a  complete,  whole,  and  perfect  taste.  It  is  in  re- 
ality from  their  ornaments,  that  arts  receive  their 
peculiar  character  and  complexion;  we  may  add,  that 
in  them  we  find  the  characteristical  mark  of  a  national 
taste ;  as,  by  throwing  up  a  feather  in  the  air,  we  know 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  better  than  by  a  more  heavy 
matter. 

The  striking  distinction  between  the  works  df  the  Ro- 
man, Bolognian,  and  Venetian  schools,  consists  more  in 
that  general  effect  which  is  produced  by  colours,  than 
in  the  more  profound  excellencies  of  the  art ;  at  least  it 
is  from  thence  that  each  is  distinguished  and  known  at 
first  sight.  Thus  it  is  the  ornaments,  rather  than  the 
proportions  of  architecture,  which  at  the.  first  glance 
distinguish  the  different  orders  from  each  other;  the 
Doric  is  known  by  its  triglyphs,  the  Ionic  by  its  vo- 
lutes, and  the  Corinthian  by  its  acanthus. 

What  distinguishes  oratory  from  a  cold  narration  is 

•  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.    Exodus,  iiL  5. 
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a  more  liberal,  though  chaste,  use  of  those  ornaments 
which  go  under  the  name  of  figurative  and  metaphori- 
cal expressions  ;  and  poetry  distinguishes  itself  from 
oratory,  by  words  and  expressioiis  still  more  ardent 
and  glowing.  What  separates  and  distinguishes  poetry, 
is  more  particularly  the  ornament  of  verse;  it  is  this 
which  gives  it  its  character,  and  is  an  essential  without 
which  it  cannot  exist.  Custom  has  appropriated  dif- 
ferent metre  to  different  kinds  of  composition,  in  which 
the  world  is  not  perfectly  agreed.  In  England  the 
dispute  is  not  yet  settled,  which  is  to  be  preferred, 
rhyme  or  blank  verse.  But  however  we  disagree 
about  what  these  metrical  ornaments  shall  be,  that 
some  metre  is  essentially  necessary,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  poetry  or  eloquence,  to  determine  how  far  figura- 
tive or  metaphorical  language  may  proceed,  and  when  it 
begins  to  be  affectation  or  beside  the  truth,  must  be 
^determined  by  taste ;  though  this  taste,  we  must  never 
forget,  is  regulated  and  formed  by  the  presiding  feelings 
of  mankind,  —  by  those  works  which  have  approved 
themselves  to  all  times  and  all  persons.  Thus,  though 
eloquence  has  undoubtedly  an  essential  and  intrinsic 
excellence,  and  immoveable  principles  common  to  aU 
languages,  founded  in  the  nature  of  our  passions  and 
affections;  yet  it  has  its  ornaments  and  modes  of  ad- 
dress, which  are  merely  arbitrary.  What  is  approved 
in  the  eastern  nations  as  grand  and  majestic,  would  be 
considered  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  turgid  and 
inflated ;  and  they,  in  return,  would  be  thought  by  the 
Orientals  to  express  themselves  in  a  cold  and  insipid 
manner. 

We  may  advl,  likewise,  to  the  credit  of  ornaments, 
that  it  is  by  their  means  that  Art  itself  accomplishes 
its  purpose.     Fresnoy  calls  colouring,  which  is  one  of 
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the  chief  ornaments  of  pamting,  lena  sororis,  that  whidi 
procures  lovers  and  admirers  to  the  more  valuable  ex- 
cellencies of  the  art. 

It  appears  to  be  the  same  right  turn  of  mind  whidi 
enables  a  man  to  acquire  the  truth,,  or  the  just  idea  of 
what  is  right,  in  the  ornaments,  as  m  the  more  stable 
principles  of  art.  It  has  still  the  same  centre  of  per- 
fection, though  it  is  the  centre  of  a  smaller  circle. 

To  illustrate  this  by  the  fashion  of  dress,  in  which 
there  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  or  bad  taste.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  dress  are  continually  chariging  from 
great  to  little,  from  short  to  long ;  but  the  general  form 
still  remains ;  it  is  still  the  same  general  dress,  which  is 
comparatively  fixed,  though  on  a  very  slender  found- 
ation ;  but  it  is  on  this  which  fashion  must  rest..  He 
who  invents  with  the  most  success,  or  dresses  in  the 
best  taste,  would  probably,  from  the  same  sagacity  em- 
ployed to  greater  purposes,  have  discovered  equal  skiU, 
or  have  formed  the  same  correct  taste,  in  the  highest 
labours  of  art. 

I  have  mentioned  taste  in  dress,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  lowest  subjects  to  which  this  word  is  applied ; 
yet,  as  I  have  before  observed,  there  is  a  right  even 
here,   however  narrow   its   foundation,   respecting   the 
fashion   of  any   particular   nation.     But  we  have  still 
more  slender  means  of   determining,  to  which  of  the 
different   customs   of   different    ages   or   countries    we 
ought  to  give  the  preference,  since  they  seem  to  be  all 
equally  removed  from  nature.     If  an  European,   when 
he  has  cut  off  his  beard,  and  put  false  hair  on  bis  head, 
or  bound  up  his  own  natural  hair  in  regular  hard  knots, 
as  unlike  nature  as  he  can  possibly  make  it ;  and  after 
having  rendered  them  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the 
fat  of  hogs,  has  covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on 
by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regularity  i  if,  when  thus 
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attired,  he  issues  forth,  and  meets  a  Cherokee  Indian, 
who  has  bestowed  at  much  time  as  his  toilet,  and  laid 
on  with  eqoal  care  and  attention  his  yellow  and  red 
ochre  on  particular  parts  of  his  forehead  or  cheeks,  as 
he  judges  most  becoming  ;  whoever  of  these  two  de- 
spises the  other  for  this  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  which  ever  first  feels  himself  provoked  to 
laugh,  is  the  barbarian. 

All  these  fashions  are  very  innocent ;  neither  worth 
disquisition,  nor  any  endeavour  to  alter  them  ;  as  the 
change  would,  in  all  probability,  be  equally  distant  from 
nature.  The  only  circumstance  against  which  indigna- 
tion may  reasonably  be  moved,  is,  where  the  operation  is 
painful  or  destructive  of  health ;  such  as  some  of  the 
practices  at  Otaheite,  and  the  straight  lacing  of  the  En- 
glish ladies  ;  of  the  last  of  which  practices,  how  destruc- 
tive it  must  be  to  health  and  long  life,  the  professor 
of  anatomy  took  an  opportunity  of  proving  a  few  days 
since  in  this  Academy. 

It  is  in  dress  as  in  things  of  greater  consequence. 
Fashions  originate  from  those  only  who  have  the  high 
and  powerful  adv^tages  of  rank,  birth,  and  fortune. 
Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,  those  at  least  for  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  are  transmitted  to  us,  are 
adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence  from  the  com- 
pany in  which  we  have  been  used  to  see  them.  As 
Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have 
flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleasure  and  know- 
ledge which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add 
our  approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every  custom 
that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fashion  of  their 
dress.  For  it  may  be  observed  that,  not  satisfied  with 
them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of 
dressing  statues  of  modem  heroes  or  senators  in  the 
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fashion  of  the  Roman  armour  or  peaceful  robe ;  ^we  go 
80  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  statue  in  any  other  drapery. 

The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  have 
come  down  to  us  in   sculpture.      In  sculpture  remain 
almost  all  the  excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art.      We 
have  so  far  associated  personal  dignity  to  the  persons 
thus  represented,  and  the  truth  of  art  to  their  manner 
of  representation,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  any  longer 
to  separate  them.     This  is  not  so  in  painting  ;  because 
having  no  excellent  ancient  portraits,  that  connection 
was  never  formed.     Indeed  we  could  no  more  venture 
to  paint  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit, 
than  we  could  make  a  statue  in  the  present  uniform. 
But  since  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  show  bow 
ready  we  are  to  adopt  those  kind  of  prejudices,  we 
make  the  best  authority  among  the  modems  serve  the 
same  purpose.     The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits 
with  which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  Mve  are 
not  content  to   admire  for  their   real   excellence,   but 
extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  dress  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fashion  of  that  age.     We  all  very  well 
remember  how  common  it  was   a  few  years  ago  for 
portraits  to  be  drawn  in  this  fantastic  dress  ;•  and  this 
custom  is  not  yet  entirely  laid  aside.     By  this  means 
it  must  be  acknowledged  very  ordinary   pictures   ac- 
quired something  of  the  air  and  effect  of  the  works  of 
Vandyke,   and  appeared  therefore  at  first  sigbt  to  be 
better  pictures  than  they  really  were  ;    they  appeared 
so,   however,   to   those   only   who  had   the    means  of 
making  this  association ;  and  when  made,   it  was  irre- 
sistible.    But  this  association  is  nature,  and  refers  to 
that   secondary  truth  that  comes  from  conformity  to 
general    prejudice    and    opinion  ;    it   is   therefore  not 
merely    fantastical.      Besides  the  prejudice  which  we 
have  in  favour  of  ancient  dresses,  there  mav  be  like- 
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wiae  other  reasons  for  the  effect  which  they  produce ; 
among  which  we  may  justly  rank  the  simplicity  of  them, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  one  single  piece  of  drapery, 
without  those  whimsical  capricious  forms  hy  which  all 
other  dresses  are  embarrassed. 

.  Thus,  though  it  is  from  the  prejudice  we  have  in 
favour  of  the  ancients,  who  have  taught  us  archi- 
tecture, that  we  have  adopted  likewise  their  orna- 
ments; and  though  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  na- 
ture nor  reason  are  the  foundation  of  those  beauties 
which  we  imagine  we  see  in  that  art,  yet  if  any  one, 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  should  therefore  invent  new 
orders  of  equal  beauty,  which  we-^vi^U  suppose  to  be 
possible,  they  would  not  please ;  nor  ^ght  he  to  com- 
plain, since  the  old  has  that  great  advantage  of  having 
custom  and  prejudice  on  its  side.  In  this  case  we 
leave  what  has  every  prejudice  in  its  flavour,  to  take 
that  which  will  have  no  advantage  over  what  we  have 
left,  but  novelty;  which  soon  destroys  itself,  and  at 
any  rate  is  but  a  weak  antagonist  against  custom. 

Ancient  ornaments,  having  the  right  of  possession, 
ought  not  to  be  removed,  unless  to  make  room  for 
that  which  not  only  has  higher  pretensions,  but  such 
pretensions  as  will  bal^ince  the  evil  and  confusion  which 
innovation  always  brings  with  it. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  durability  of  the 
materials  will  often  contribute  to  give  a  superiority  to 
one  object  over  another.  Ornaments  in  buildings, 
with  which  taste  is  principally  concerned,  are  com- 
posed of  materials  which  last  longer  than  those  of 
which  dress  is  composed;  the  former,  therefore,  make 
higher  pretensions  to  our  fevour  and  prejudice. 

Some  attention  is  surely  due  to  what  we  can  no 
more  get  rid  of,  than  we  can  go  out  of  ourselves.  We 
are  creatures  of  prejudice ;    we  neither  can  nor  ought 
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to  eradicate  it;  we  must  only  regulate  it  by  reason; 
which  kind  of  regulation  is  indeed  little  more  than 
obliging  the  lesser,  the  local  and  temporary  prejudices, 
to  give  way  to  those  which  are  more  durable  and  lasting. 

He,  therefore,  who  in  his  practice  of  portrait-painting, 
wishes  to  dignify  his  subject,  which  we  will  suppose  to 
be  a  lady,  will  not  paint  h^  in  the  modem  dress,  the 
familiarity  of  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
dignity.  He  takes  care  that  his  work  shall  correspond 
to  those  ideas  and  that  imagination  which  he  knows 
will  regulate  the  judgment  of  others ;  and,  therefore, 
dresses  his  figure  something  with  the  general  air  of 
tlie  antique  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  and  preserves 
something  of  the  modem  for  the  sake  of  hkeness.  By 
this  conduct  his  works  correspond  with  those  prejudices 
which  we  have  in  fiEiyour  of  what  we  continually  see; 
and  the  relish  of  the  antique  simplicity  corresponds 
with  what  we  may  call  the  more  learned  and  scientific 
prejudice. 

Tliere  was  a  statue  made  not  long  since  of  Voltaire, 
which  the  sculptor,  not  having  that  respect  for  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  which  he  ought  to  have  had, 
made  entirely  naked,  and  as  meagre  and  emaciated  as 
the  original  is  said  to  be.  The  consequence  was  what 
might  have  been  expected:  it  remained  in  the  sculp> 
tor's  shop,  though  it  was  intended  as  a  public  orna- 
ment and  a  pubUc  honour  to  Voltaire,  for  it  wka  pro- 
cured at  the  expence  of  his  contemporary  wits  and 
admirers. 

Whoever  would  reform  a  nation,  supposing  a  bad 
taste  to  prevail*  in  it,  will  not  accomplish  his  piu^ose 
by  going  directly  against  the  stream  of  their  prejudices. 
Men's  minds  must  be  prepared  to  receive  what  is  new 
to  them.  Reformation  is  a  work  of  time.  A  national 
taste,   however  wrong    it   may  be,   cannot    be   totally 
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changed  at  once;  we  must  yield  a  little  to  the  pre- 
possessicHi  which  has  taken  hold  on  the  mind,  and  we 
may  then  hring  people  to  adopt  what  would  offend 
them,  if  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  by  violence. 
When  Battista  Franco  was  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Titian,  Paul  Veronese  and  Tlntoret,  to  adorn 
the  library  of  St.  Mark,  his  work,  Vasari  says,  gave 
less  satisfaction  than  any  of  the  others :  the  dry  man- 
ner of  the  Roman  school  was  very  iU  calculated  to 
please  eyes  that  •had  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuriancy, 
splendour,  and  richness  of  Venetian  colouring.  Had 
the  Romans  been  the  judges  of  this  work,  probably 
the  determination  would  have  been  just  contrary;  for 
in  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  art  Battista  Franco 
was  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals. 

Gbntlxmen, 

It  has  been  the  main  scope  and  principal  end  of 
this  discourse  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  a  standan 
in  taste,  as  weU  as  in  corporeal  beauty ;  that  a  falke  "or 
depraved  taste  is  a  tiling  as  well  known,  as  easily  dis- 
covered, as  any  thing  that  is  deformed,  mis-shapen, 
or  wrong,  in  our  form  or  outward  make ;  and  that  this 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  uniformity  oi  sentiments 
among  mankind,  from  whence  proceeds  the  knowledge 
of  what  are  the  general  habits  of  nature;  the  result 
of  which  is  an  idea  of  perfect  beauty. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  be  true, — diat  beside 
this  beauty  or  truth,  which  is  formed  on  the  uniform, 
eternal,  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  which  of 
necessity  can  be  but  one;  that  beside  this  one  im- 
mutable verity  there  are  likewise  what  we  have  called, 
apparent  or  secondary  truths,  proceeding  from  local 
and  temporary  prejudices,  fancies,  fashions  or  acci- 
dental connection  of  ideas;    if  it  appears  that  these 
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last  have  still  their  foundation,  however  slender,  in  the 
original  fabric  of  oar  minds;  it  follows  that  all  these 
truths  or  beauties  deserve  and  require  the  attention 
of  the  artist,  in  proportion  to  their  stability  or  duration, 
or  as  their  influence  is  more  or  less  extensive.  And 
let  me  add,  that  as  they  ought  not  to  pass  their  just 
bounds,  so  neither  do  they,  ia  a  well-regfalated  taste, 
at  all  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those  general 
principles,  which  alone  can  give  to  art  its  true  and  per- 
manent dignity. 

To  form  this  just  taste  is  undoubtedly  in  your  own 
power,  but  it  is  to  reason  and  philosophy  that  you 
must  have  recourse;  from  them  you  must  borrow  the 
balance,  by  which  is  to  be  weighed  and  estimated  the 
value  of  every  pretension  that  intrudes  itself  on  your 
notice. 

The  general  objection  which  is  made  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Philosophy  into  the  regions  of  taste,  is,  that 
it  checks  and  restrains,  the  flights  of  the  imagination, 
and  gives  that  timidity,  which  an  over-carefulness  not 
to  err  or  act  contrary  to  reason  is  likely  to  produce. 
It  is  not  so.  Fear  is  neither  reason  nor  philosophy. 
The  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  by  giving  knowledge, 
gives  a  manly  confidence,  and  substitutes  rational  firm- 
ness in  the  place  of  vain  presumption.  A  man  of  real 
taste  is  always  a  man  of  judgment  in  other  respects; 
and  those  inventions  which  either  disdain  or  shrink 
from  reason,  are  generally,  I  fear,  more  like  the  dreams 

of  a  distempered  brain,  than  the  exalted' i^thusiasm  of 
a  sound  and  true  genius.  In  the  midst  of  the  highest 
flights  of  fancy  or  imagination,  reason  ought  to  pre- 
side from  first  to  last,  though  I  admit  her  more  powerful 
operation  is  upon  reflection. 

Let  me  add,  that  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  an- 
tiquity, and  those  who  have  most  distinguished  them- 
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selves  in  works  of  eenius  and  imagination,  were  equally 
eminent  for  their  critical  skill.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Horace ;  and  among  the  modems,  Boileau,  Comeille, 
Pope,  and  Dryden,  are  at  least  instances  of  genius  not 
being  destroyed  by  attention  or  subjection  to  rules  and 
science.  I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  what  has  been  said,  would  be,  to  excite  in 
you  a  desire  of  knowing  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  great  masters  of  our  art,  and  respect  and  veneration 
for  them  when  known. 
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DISCOURSE  VIII. 

Deliverei  to  the  Students  qf  the  Royal  Academy y  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Prizes,  December  10.  1778. 

TH8  PBINCIPLEe  OF  ABT,  WHBTHBB  POETRT  OR  PAINTING,  HAVE 
THBIE  FOUNDATION  IN  THE  MIND  ;  SUCH  AS  NOVELTY,  VARIETY, 
AND  CONTRAST ;  THESE  IN  THEIR  EXCESS  EECOME  DEFECTS.— 
SUIPLIC1TT»  ITS  EXCESS  DISAGREEABLE. — RULES  NOT  TO  BE 
ALWAYS  OBSBBVED  IN  THEIR  UTERAL  SENSE  :  SUFFICIENT  TO 
FRESRRVE  THE  SFIBIT  OF  THE  LAW.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
PRIZE   PICTURES. 

GENTLEMEN, 
I  HAYS  recommended  in  former*  disconrses,  that 
Artists  should  learn  their  profession  by  endeavouring 
to  form  an  idea  of  perfection  from  the  different  excellen- 
cies which  he  dispersed  in  the  various  schools  of  paint- 
ing. Some  difficulty  will  still  occur,  to  know  what  is 
beauty,  and  where  it  may  be  found :  one  would  vnsh 
not  to  be  obliged  to'  take  it  entirely  on  the  credit  of 
hme ;  though  to  this,  I  acknowledge,  the  younger 
students  must  unavoidably  submit.  Any  suspicion 
in  them  of  the  chance  of  their  being  deceived,  will 
have  more  tendency  to  obstruct  their  advancement, 
than  even  an  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  perfection 
of  their  models.  But  to  the  more  advanced  in  •  the  art, 
who  wish  to  stand  on  more  stable  and  firmer  ground, 
and  to  establish  principles  on  a  stronger  foundation 
than  authority,  however  venerable  or  powerful,  it  may 
be  safely  told  that  there  is  still  a  higher  tribunal,  to  which 
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those  great  masters  themselves  must  submit,  and  to 
which  indeed  every  excellence  in  art  must  be  ulti- 
mately referred.  He  who  is  ambitious  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  his  art,  must  extend  his  views,  beyond 
the  precepts  which  are  found  in  books  or  may  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  to  a  knowledge 
of  those  precepts  in  the  mind,  those  operations  of 
intellectual  nature,  —  to  which  every  thing  that  as- 
pires to  please,  must  be  proportioned  and  accom- 
modated. 

Poetry  having  a  more  extensive  power  than  our  art, 
exerts  its  influence  over  almost  all  the  passions ; 
among  those  may  be  reckoned  one  of  our  most  prevalent 
dispositions,  anxiety  for  the  future.  Poetry  operates 
by  raising  our  curiosity,  engaging  the  mind  by  degrees 
to  take  an  interest  ^in  the  event,  keeping  that  event 
suspended,  and  surprising  at  last  with  an  imexpected 
catastrophe. 

The  painter's  art  is  more  confined,  and  has  nothing 
that  corresponds  with,  or  perhaps  is  equivalent  to,  this 
power  and  advantage  of  leading  the  mind  on,  till  atten- 
tion is  totally  engaged.  What  is  done  by  Painting, 
must  be  done  at  one  blow ;  curiosity  has  received  at 
once  all  the  satisfiiction  it  can  ever  have.  There  are, 
however,  other  intellectual  qualities  and  dispositions 
which  the  Painter  can  satisfy  and  affect  as  powerfully 
as  the  poet :  among  those  we  may  reckon  our  love  of 
novelty,  variety,  and  contrast;  these  qualities,  on  ex- 
aminatiop,  will  be  found  to  refer  to  a  certain  activity  and 
restlessness  which  has  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  being 
exerdsed  and  put  in  motion:  Art  therefore  oiily  ad- 
ministers to  those  wants  and  desires  of  the  mind. 

It  requires  no  long  disquisition  to  show,  that  the 
dispositions  which  I  have  stated  actually  subsist  in  the 
human  mind.     Variety  re-animates  the  attention,  which 
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is  apt  to  langaish  under  a  oontmual  sameness.  Noyelt]r 
makes  a  more  forcible  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
can  be  made  by  the  representation  of  what  we  have 
often  seen  before ;  and  contrasts  rouse  the  power  of 
comparison  by  opposition.  All  tiiis  is  obvious  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  mind, 
though  an  active  principle,  has  likewise  a  di^ositioc 
to  indolence ;  and  though  it  loves  exercise,  loves  it 
only  to  a  certain  degree^  beyond  which  it  is  very  unwill- 
ing to  be  led,  or  driven ;  the  pursuit  therefore  of  novelty 
>^  and  variety  may  be  carried  to  excess.  When  variety 
entirely  destroys  the  pleasure  proceeding  from  uniformity 
and  repetition,  and  when  novelty  counteracts  and  shuts 
out  the  pleasure  arising  from  old  habits  and  customs, 
they  oppose  too  much  the  indolence  of  our  disposition : 
the  mind  therefore  can  bear  with  pleasure  but  a  smaU 
portion  of  novelty  at  a  time.  The  main  part  of  the 
work  must  be  in  the  mode  to  which  we  have  been  used. 
An  affection  to  old  habits  and  customs  I  take  to  be  the 
predominant  disposition  of  the  mind,  and  novelty  comes 
as  an  exception;  where  all  is  novelty,  the  attention, 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  is  too  violent.  Contrast,  in 
the  same  manner,  when  it  exceeds  certain  limits,  is  as 
disagreeable  as  a  violent  and  perpetual  opposition;  it 
gives  to  the  senses,  in  their  progress,  a  more  sudden 
change  than  they  can  bear  with  pleasure. 

It  is  then  apparent,  that  those  qualities,  however  they 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  Art,  when  kept  within 
certain  bounds,  if  they  are  carried  to  excess  become 
defects,  and  require  correction :  a  work  consequently  will 
not  proceed  better  and  better  as  it  is  more  varied; 
variety  can  never  be  the  ground- work  and  principle  of 
the  performance — ^it  must  be  only  employed  to  recreate 
and  relieve. 

To  apply  these   general  observations  which  belong 
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equally  to  aU  arts,  to  ours  in  particular.  In  a  compo- 
sition, when  the  ohjects  are  scattered  and  divided  into 
many  equal  parts,  the  eye  is  perplexed  and  fatigued, 
from  not  knowing  where  to  find  the  principal  action,  or 
which  is  the  principal  figure  ;  for  where  aU  are  making 
equal  pretensions  to  notice,  all  are  in  equal  danger  of 
neglect. 

The  expression  which  is  used  very  often,  on  these 
occasions  is,  the  piece  wants  repose ;  a  word  which 
perfectly  expresses  a  rehef  of  the  mind  from  that  state  of 
hurry  and  anxiety  wWch  it  suffers,  when  looking  at  a 
work  of  this  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  absolute  unity,  that  is,  a  large 
work,  consisting  of  one  group  or  mass  of  light  only, 
would  be  as  defective  as  an  heroic  poem  without 
episode,  or  any  collateral  incidents  to  recreate  the 
mind  with  that  variety  which  it  always  requires. 

An  instance  occurs  to  me  of  two  painters  (Rem- 
brandt and  Poussin),  of  characters  totally  opposite  to 
each  other  in  every  respect,  but  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  mode  of  composition,  and  management  of  light 
and  shadow.  Rembrandt's  manner  is  absolute  unity ; 
he  often  has  but  one  group,  and  exhibits  little  more 
than  one  spot  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a  large  quantity 
of  shadow  :  if  he  has  a  second  mass,  that  second  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  principal.  Poussin,  oh  the  con- 
trary, has  scarce  any  principal  mass  of  light  at  all,  and 
his  figures  are  often  too  much  dispersed,  without 
sufficient  attention  to  place  them  in  groups. 

The  conduct  of  these  two  painters  is  entirely  the  re- 
verse of  what  might  be  expected  from  their  general 
style  and  character ;  the  works  of  Poussin  being  as  much 
distinguished  for  sin^licity,  as  those  of  Rembrandt  for 
combination.  Even  this  conduct  of  Poussin  might 
proceed  from  too  great  an  affection  to  simplicity  of 
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miother  land,*  too  great  a  desire  to  avoid  that  ostentatioD 
of  art,  with  regard  to  light  and  shadow,  on  which  Rem- 
brandt so  much  wished  to  draw  the  attenticHi ;  how- 
ever, each  of  them  ran  into  contrary  extremes,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  most  reprehen- 
sible, both  being,  equally  distant  from  the  demands  of 
natmre,  and  the  purposes  of  art. 

The  same  just  moderation  must  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  ornaments ;  nothing  will  contribute  more  to 
destroy  repose  than  profusion,  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  it  consists  in  the  multiplicity '  of  objects,  or 
the  variety  and  brightness  of  colours.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  a  work  without  ornament,  iustead  of  simplicity, 
to  which  it  makes  pretensions,  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  poverty.  The  degree  to  which  ornaments  are 
admissible,  must  be  regulated  by  the  professed  style 
of  the  work ;  but  we  may  be  sure  of  this  truth, — ^that 
the  most  onuunental  style  requires  repose  to  set  off 
even  its  ornaments  to  advantage.  I  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  here  an  instance  of  repose,  in  that  faith- 
ful  and  accurate  painter  of  nature,  Shakspearc ;  the 
short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilst 
they  are  approaching  tiie  gates  of  Macbeth's  castle. 
Theur  conversation  very  naturally  turns  upon  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
air :  and  Banquo  observing  the  martlets'  nests  in  every 
recess  of  the  cornice,  remarks,  that  where  those  birds 
most  breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversation  gives  that 
repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind,  after  the  tumultuous 
bustle  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and  perfectly  contrasts 
the  scene  of  horror  that  immediately  succeeds.  It 
seems  as  if  Shakspeare  asked  himself,  what  is  a  prince 
likely  to  say  to  his  attendants  on  such  an  occasion? 
The  modem  writers  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  al- 
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ways  searching  for  new  thoughts^  such  as  never  could   i  i 
occur  to  man  in   the  situation  represented.       This  is 
also  frequently  the  practice  of  Homer;    who,  from  the  ^ 
midst  of  battles  and  horrors,  relieves  and  refreshes  the 
mind  of  the  reader,    by  introducing  some  quiet  rural 
image,  or  picture  of  feuniliar  domestic  life.     The  writers 
of  every  age  and  country,  where  taste  has  begun  to 
decline,  paint  and  adorn  every  object   they  touch ;  are 
always  on  the  stretch ;    never  deviate  or  sink  a  moment        y-^ 
from  the  pompous  and  the  brilliant.      Lucan,  Statins,      k^^  T 
and  Claudian,  (as  a  learned  critic  has  observed,)  are  \      r^ 
examples  of  this  bad  taste  and  want  of  judgment ;    they  I 
never  soften  their  tones,  or  condescend  to  be  natural ;  \ 
all   is   exaggeration   and   perpetual   splendour,  without 
affoiding  repose  of  any  kind. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  excesses,  it  will  not  be  re* 
mote  from  our  purpose  to  say  a  few  words  upon  sim- 
plicity ;  which,  in  one  of  the  senses  in  which  it  is  used,  ' 
is  considered  as  the  general  corrector  of  excess.  We 
shall  at  present  forbear  to  consider  it  as  implying  that 
exact  conduct  which  proceeds  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  simple  unadulterated  nature,  as  it  is  then  only 
another  word  for  perfection,  which  ndther  stops  short 
of,  nor  oversteps,  reality  and  truth. 

In  our  inquiry  after  simplicity,  as  in  many  other 
inquiries  of  this  nature,  we  can  best  explain  what  is 
right,  by  showing  what  is  wrong ;  and  indeed,  in  this 
case  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary:  simplicity, 
being  only  a  negative  virtue,  cannot  be  described  or 
defined.  We  must  therefore  explain  its  nature,  and 
show  the  advantage  and  beauty  which  is  derived  from' 
it,  by  showing  the  deformity  which  proceeds  from  its 
neglect. 

Though  instances  of  this  neglect  might  be  expected 
to  be  found  in  practice,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
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in  the  works  of  critics,  precqpts  that  bid  defiance  to 
simplicity  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it.  Da  Piles 
recommends  to  us  portrait-painters,  to  add  grace  and 
dignity  to  the  characters  of  those,  whose  pictures  we 
draw :  so  far  he  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  unluckily, 
he  descends  to  particulars,  and  gives  his  own  idea  of 
grace  and  dignity,  "  If"  says  he,  "  you  draw  persons  of 
high  character  and  dignity,  they  ought  to  he  drawn  in 
such  an  attitude,  that  the  Portraits  must  seem  to  speak 
to  us  of  themselves,  and,  as  it  were,  to  say  to  us,  '  Stop, 
take  notice  of  me,  I  am  that  invincible  King,  surrounded 
by  Majesty :  '  I  am  that  vaUant  commander,  who  struck 
terror  every  where :'  *  I  am  that  great  minister,  who 
knew  all  the  springs  of  politics  :'  *  I  am  that  magistrate  of 
'consummate  wisdom  and  probity,*  "  He  goes  on  in  this 
manner,  with  all  the  characters  he  can  think  on.  We 
may  contrast  the  tumour  of  this  presumptuous  lofti- 
ness with  the  natural  unaffected  air  of  the  portraits  of 
Titian,  where  dignity,  seeming  to  be  natural  and  in- 
herent, draws  spontaneous  reverence,  and  instead  of 
being  thus  vainly  assumed,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
unalienable  adjunct;  whereas  such  pompous  and  la- 
boured insolence  of  grandeur  is  so  far  from  creating 
respect,  that  it  betrays  vulgarity  and  meanness,  and 
new-acquired  consequence. 

The  painters,  many  of  them  at  least,  have  not  been 
backward  in  adopting  the  notions  contained  in  these 
precepts.  The  portraits  of  Eigaud  are  perfect  ex- 
amples of  an  implicit  observance  of  these  rules  of  Du 
Piles ;  so  that  though  he  was  a  painter  of  great  merit  in 
many  respects,  yet  that  merit  is  entirely  overpowered 
by  a  total  absence  of  simplicity  in  every  sense. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  which  might  be  produced 
for  this  purpose,  from  the  works  of  history-painters,  I 
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shall  mention  only  one,  —  a  picture  which  I  have  seeni 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  Coypell. 

This  subject  the  Roman  Catholic  painters  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  represent,  however  indecent  the  attempt, 
and 'however  obvious  the  impossibility  of  any  approach 
to  an  adequate  representation;  but  here  the  air  and 
character  which  the  Painter  has  given,  and  he  has 
doubtless  given  the  highest  he  could  conceive,  are  so 
degraded  by  an  attempt  at  such  dignity  as  De  Piles  has 
recommended,  that  we  are  enraged  at  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  the  artist,  and  consider  it  as  little  less 
than  profanation. 

As  we  have  passed  to  a  neighbouring  nation  for 
instances  of  want  of  this  quality,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  produced  great 
examples  of  simplicity,  in  Foussin  and  Le  Sueur. 
But  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  most  refined  and  subtle 
notion  of  perfection,  may  we  not  enquire,  whether  a 
curious  eye  cannot  discern  some  faults,  even  in  those 
great  men?  I  can  fancy,  that  even  Poussin,  by  ab- 
horring that  affectation  and  that  want  of  simplicity, 
which  he  observed  jn  his  countrymen,  has,  in  certain 
particulars,  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme,  so  far  as  to 
approach  to  a  kind  of  affectation  :  —  to  what,  in  writing, 
would  be  called  pedantry. 

When  simplicity,  instead  of  being  a  corrector,  seems 
to  set^p  for  herself;  that  is,  when  an  artist  seems  to 
value  himself  solely  upon  this  quality ;  such  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  simplicity  becomes  then  as  disagree- 
able and  nauseous  as  any  other  kind  of  affectation. 
He  is,  however,  in  this  case,  likely  enough  to  sit  down 
contented  with  his  own  work,  for  though  he  finds  the 
world  look  at  it  with  indifference  or  dislike,  as  bemg 
destitute  of  every  quality  that  can  recreate  or  give 
pleasure  to  the  mind,   yet  he  consoles  himself  that  it 
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has  simplicity,  a  beauty  of  too  pure  and  chaste  a  nature 
to  be  relished  by  vulgar  minds. 

It  is  in  art  as  in  morals ;  no  character  would  inspire 
us  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  virtue,  if  that 
virtue  consisted  only  in  an  absence  of  vice ;  something 
more  is  required  :  a  man  must  do  more  than  merely  his 
duty,  to  be  a  hero. 

Those  works  of  the  ancients,  which  are  in  the 
highest  esteem,  have  something  beside  mere  simphcity 
to  recommend  them.  The  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the 
Laocoon,  the  Gladiator,  have  a  certain  composition  of 
action,  have  contrasts  sufficient  to  give  grace  and  energy 
in  a  high  degree  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  of  the  many 
thousand  antique  statues  which  we  have,  that  their 
general  characteristic  is  bordering  at  least  on  inanimate 
insipidity. 

Simphcity,  when  so  very  inartificial  as  to  seem  to 
evade  the  difficulties  of  art,  is  a  very  suspicious  virtue. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  degrade  simphcity  from 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  ever  justly  held. 
It  is  our  barrier  against  that  great  enemy  to  truth 
and  nature.  Affectation,  which  is  ever  clinging  to  the 
pencil,  and  ready  to  drop  in  and  poison  every  thing  it 
touches. 

Our  love  and  affection  to  simphcity  proceeds  in  a 
great  measure  from  our  aversion  to  every  kind  of  af- 
fectation. There  is  likewise  another  reason  why  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  this  virtue;  the  propensity 
which  artists  have  to  fall  into  the  contrary  extreme; 
we  tlierefore  set  a  guard  on  that  side  which  is  most 
assailable.  When  a  young  artist  is  first  told,  that  his 
composition  and  his  attitudes  must  be  contrasted,  that 
he  must  turn  the  head  contrary  to  the  position  of  the 
bodv,  in  order  to  produce  grace  and  animation;  that 
his  outline  must  be  undulating,  and  swelling,  to  give 
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grandeur;  and  that  the  eye  must  be  gratified  with  a 
variety  of  colours ;  when  he  is  told  this,  with  certani 
animating  words  of  Spirit,  Dignity,  Energy,  Grace, 
greatness  of  Style,  and  brilhancy  of  Tints,  he  becomes 
suddenly  vain  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge,  and 
never  thinks  he  can  carry  those  rules  too  far.  It  is 
then  that  the  aid  of  simphcity  ought  to  be  called  >  in 
to  correct  the  exuberance  of  youthful  ardour. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  colouring,  which 
in  its  pre-eminence  is  particularly  apphed  to  flesh. 
An  artist  in  his  first  essay  of  imitating  nature,  would 
make  the  whole  mass  of  one  colour,  as  the  oldest 
painters  did ;  till  he  is  taught  to  observe  not  only  the 
variety  of  tints,  which  are  in  the  object  itself,  but  the 
differences  produced  by  the  gradual  decline  of  light  to 
shadow;  he  then  immediately  puts  his  instruction  in 
practice,  and  introduces  a  variety  of  distinct  colours. 
He  must  then  be  again  corrected  and  told,  that  though 
there  is  this  variety,  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon 
the  eye  must  have  the  union  and  vimphcity  of  the 
colouring  of  nature. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  progress  of  an 
individual  Student  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  Art  itself.  Want  of 
simphcity  would  probably  be  not  one  of  the  defects  of 
an  artist  who  had  studied  nature  only,  as  it  was 
not  of  the  old  masters,  who  hved  in  the  time  preceding 
the  great  Art  of  Painting ;  on  the  contrary,  their  works 
are  too  simple  and  too  inartificial. 

The  Art  in  its  infancy,  like  the  first  work  of  a  Stu- 
dent, was  dry,  hard,  and  simple.  But  this  kind  of 
barbarous  simphcity  would  be  better  named  Penury, 
as  it  proceeds  from  mere  want ;  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, want  of  resources,  want  of  abihties  to  be  other- 
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wise ;  their  simplicity  was  the  offspring,  not  of  choice, 
but  necessity.  • 

In  the  second  stage  they  were  sensible  of  this 
poverty ;  and  those  who  were  the  most  sensible  of  the 
want,  were  the  best  judges  of  the  measure  of  the  sup- 
ply. There  were  painters  who  emerged  from  poverty 
without  falling  into  luxury.  Their  success  mduced 
others,  who  probably  never  would  of  themselves  have 
had  strength  of  mind  to  discover  the  original  defect,  to 
endeavour  at  the  remedy  by  an  abuse ;  and  they  nm 
into  the  contrary  extreme.  But  however  they  may 
have  strayed,  we  cannot  recommend  to  them  to  return 
to  that  simplicity  which  they  have  justly  quitted ;  but 
to  deal  out  their  abundance  with  a  more  sparing  hand, 
with  that  dignity  which  makes  po  parade,  either  of  its 
riches,  or  of,  its  art.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  rule  which 
may  serve  to  ^  this  just  and  correct  medium ;  be- 
cause when  we  may  have  fixed,  or  nearly  fixed  the 
middle  point,  taken  as  a  general  principle,  circumstances 
may  oblige  us  to  depart  from  it,  either  on  the  side  of 
Simplicity,  or  on  that  of  Variety  and  Decoration. 

I  thought  it  necessary  in  a  former  discourse,  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  of  the  sublime  and  ornamental 
style  of  painting,  — in  order  to  excite  your  attention  to 
the  more  manly,  noble,  and  dignified  manner  —  to  leave 
perhaps  an  impression  too  contemptuous  of  those  orna- 
mental parts  of  our  Art,  for  which  many  have  valued 
themselves,  and  many  works  are  much  valued  and 
esteemed. 

I  said  then,  what  I  thought  it  was  right  at  that  time 
to  say ;  I  supposed  the  disposition  of .  young  men  more 
inclinable  to  splendid  negligence,  than  perseverance  in 
laborious  application  to  acquire  correctness  :  and  there- 
fore did  as  we  do  in  making  what  is  crooked  straight. 
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hv  bending  it  the  contrary  way,  in  order  that  it  may 
remain  straight  at  last. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  and  to  correct  excess  or  ne- 
glect of  any  kind,  we  may  here  add,  that  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  work  be  learned ;  it  must  be  pleasing ; 
the  painter  must  add  grace  to  strength,  if  he  desires  to 
secure  the  first  impression  in  his  £Eivour.  Our  taste 
has  a  kind  of  sensuality  about  it,  as  well  as  a  love  of 
the  sublime;  both  these  qualities  of  the  mind  are  to 
have  their  proper  consequence,  as  far  as  they  do  not 
counteract  each  other;  for  that  is  the  grand  error 
which  much  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid. 

There  are  some  rules,  whose  absolute  authority, 
like  that  of  our  nurses,  continues  no  longer  than  while 
we  are  in  a  state  of  childhood.  One  of  the  first  rules, 
for  instance,  that  I  believe  every  master  would  give  to 
a  young  pupil,  respecting  his  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shadow,  would  be  what  lionardo  da 
Vinci  has.  actually  given ;  that  you  must  oppose  a 
light  ground  to  the  shadowed  side  of  your  figure,  and 
a  dark  ground  to  the  light  side.  If  Lionardo  had  lived 
to  see  the  superior  splendour  and  effect  which  has 
been  since  produced  by  the  exactly  contrary  conduct, 
—  by  joining  light  to  light  and  shadow  to  shadow, 
— though  without  doubt  he  would  have  admired  it, 
yet,  as  it  ought  not,  so  probably  it  would  not  be  the 
first  rule  with  which  he  would  have  begun  his  in- 
structions. 

Again;  in  the  artificial  management  of  the  figures, 
it  is  directed  that  they  shall  contrast  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  generally  given ;  that  if  one  figure 
opposes  his  front  to  the  spectator,  the  next  figure 
is  to  have  his  back  turned,  and  that  the  limbs  of  each 
individual  fig^e  be  contrasted;    that  is,  if  the  right 
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leg  be  put  forward,  tlie  right  arm  is  to  be  drawn 
back. 

It  is  yery  proper  that  those  rules  ehoidd  be  given 
ID  the  Academy;  it  is  proper  the  young  students 
should  be  informed  that  some  research  is  to  be  made, 
and  that  they  should  be  habituated  to  consider  evenr 
excellence  as  reducible  to  principles.  Besides,  it  is 
the  natural  progress  of  instruction  to  teach  first  what 
is  obvious  and  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  from 
hence  proceed  gradually  to  notions  large,  liberal,  and 
complete,  such  as  comprise  the  more  refined  and 
higher  excellencies  in  Art.  But  when  students  are 
more  advanced,  they  will  find  that  the  greatest  beau- 
ties of  character  and  expression  are  prochiced  without 
contrast;  nay  more,  that  this  contrast  would  ruin  and 
destroy  that  natural  energy  of  men  engaged  in  real 
action,  unsolicitous  of  grace.  St.  Paul  preaching'  at 
Athens,  in  one  of  the  Cartoons,  far  firom  any  affected 
academical  contrast  of  limbs,  stands  equally  on  both 
legs,  and  both  hands  are  in  the  same  attitude:  add 
contrast,  and  the  whole  energy  and  unafiSscted  grace 
of  the  ^guxe  is  destroyed.  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
stretches  both  hands  forward  in  the  same  direction, 
which  gives  perfectly  the  expression  intended.  In- 
deed you  never  will  find  in  the  works  of  Rafiaelle 
any  of  those  school-boy  affected  contrasts.  Whatever 
contrast  there  is,  appears  without  any  seining  agency 
of  art,  by  the  natural  chance  of  things. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  evil  of  excesses  of  all 
Kinds,  whether  of  simplicity,  variety,  or  contrast,  na- 
turally suggests  to  the  painter  the  necessity  of  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  true  meaning  and  cause  of  rules,  and 
how  they  operate  on  those  faculties  to  which  they  are 
addressed:  by  knowing  their  general  purpose  and 
meaning,  he  will  often  find  that  he  need  not  confine 
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himself  to  the  literal  sense;   it  will  be  eufiicient  if  he 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  law* 

Critical  remarks  are  not  always  understood  without 
examples :  it  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  give 
instances  where  the  rule  itself,  though  generally  re- 
ceived is  false,  or  where  a  narrow  conception  of  it 
may  lead  the  artists  into  great  errors. 

It  is  given  as  a  rule  by  Fresnoy,  That  the  principal 
figure  of  a  subject  must  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  picture, 
under  the  principal  light,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest, 
A  painter  who  should  think  himself  obliged  secretly  to 
follow  this  role,  would  encumber  himself  with  needless 
difficulties;  he  would  be  confined  to  great  uniformity 
of  composition,  and  be  deprived  of  many  beauties 
which  are  incompatible  with  its  observance.  The 
meaning  of  this  rule  extends,  or  ought  to  extend,  no 
further  than  this : — That  the  principal  figure  sh&uld 
be  immediately  distinguished  at  the  first  glance  of  the 
eye;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  principal  light- 
should  fall  on  the  principal  figure,  or  that  the  prin- 
dpal  figure  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  It 
is  sufficient  that  it  be  distinguished  by  its  place,  or  by 
the  attention  of  other  figures  pointing  it  out  to  the 
spectator.  So  far  is  this  rule  from  being  indispensable, 
that  it  is  very  seldom  practised;  other  considerations 
of  greater  consequence  often  standing  in  the  way. 
Examples  in  opposition  to  this  rule,  are  found  in  the 
Cartoons,  in  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter,  the  Preaching 
of  St.  Paul,  and  Mymas  the  Sorcerer,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  principal  object  in  that  picture.  In  none 
of  those  compositions  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture.  In  the  very  admirable  composition  of 
the  Tent  of  Darius,  by  Le  Brun,  Alexander  is  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  nor  does  the  principal  light 
fall  on  him;   but  the  attention  of  all  the  other  figures 
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immediately  distinguishes  him,  and  distinguishes  him 
more  pioperly ;  the  greatest  light  fiaUs  on  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  who  is  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  where 
it  is  more  necessary  the  principal  light  should  be 
placed. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Fdibien,  who  has  given 
a  very  minute  description  of  this  picture,  but  indeed 
such  a  description  as  may  be  called  rather  panegyric 
than  criticism,  thinking  it  necessary  (according  to  the 
precept  of  Fresnoy)  that  Alexander  should  possess 
the  principal  light,  has  accordingly  given  it  to  him ;  he 
might  with  equal  truth  have  said  that  he  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  as  he  seemed  resolved  to 
give  this  piece  every  kind  of  excellence  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  to  perfection.  His  generoaity 
is  here  unluckily  misapplied,  as  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed, in  a  great  measure,  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
position. 

Another  instance  occurs  to  me,  where  equal  liberty 
may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  management  of  light. 
Though  the  general  practice  is,  to  make  a  large  mass 
about  the  middle  of  the  picture  surrounded  by  shadow, 
the  reverse  may  be  practised,  and  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
may  still  be  preserved.  Examples  of  this  principle 
reversed  may  be  found  very  frequentiy  in  the  works  of 
the  Venetian  School.  In  the  great  composition  of  Paul 
Veronese,  the  Marriaoe  at  Cana,  the  figures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  half  shadow ;  the  great  light  is  in 
the  sky;  and  indeed,  the  general  effect  of  this  picture, 
which  is  so  striking,  is  no  more  than  what  we  often 
see  in  landscapes,  in  small  pictures  of  fetirs  and  country 
feasts ;  but  those  principles  of  light  and  shadow,  being 
transferred  to  a  large  scale,  to  a  space  containing  near 
a  hundred  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  conducted  to  all 
appearance  with  as  much  facility,  and  with  an  attention 
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as  steadily  fixed  upon  the  whole  together,  as  if  it  were  a 
small  picture  immediately  under  the  eye,  the  work  justly 
excites  our  admiration ;  the  difficulty  being  increased  as 
the  extent  is  enlarged. 

The  various  modes  of  composition  are  infinite; 
sometimes  it  shall  consist  of  one  large  group  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  and  the  smaller  groups  on  each 
side ;  or  a  plain  space  in  the  middle,  and  the  groups  of 
figures  ranked  round  this  vacuity. 

Whether  this  principal  broad  light  be  in  the  middle 
space  of  ground,  as  in  thb  School  of  Athens  ;  or  in 
the  sky,  as  in  thb  Marbiaoe  at  Cana,  in  the 
Andromeda,  and  in  most  of  the  pictures  of  Pftul 
Veronese ;  or  whether  the  light  be  on  the  groups ; 
whatever  mode  of  composition  is  adopted,  every  variety 
and  license  is  allowable :  this  only  is  indisputably  ne^ 
cessary,  that  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  distr^ed 
and  confused  by  a  multiphcity  of  objects  of  equal 
magnitude,,  those  objects,  whether  they  consist  of 
lights,  shadows,  or  figures,  must  be  disposed  in  large 
masses  and  groups  properly  varied  and  contrasted  ; 
that  to  a  certain  quantity  of  action  a  proportioned 
space  of  plain  ground  is  required;  that  light  is  to  be 
supported  by  sufficient  shadow ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  cold  colours  is  necessary  to  give 
value  and  lustre  to  the  warm  colours :  what  those  pro- 
portions  are  cannot  be  so  well  learnt  by  precept  as  by 
observation  on  pictures,  and  in  this  knowledge  bad 
pictures  will  instruct  as  well  as  good.  Our  inquiry 
why  pictures  have  a  bad  effect,  may  be  as  advantageous 
as  the  inquiry  why  they  have  a  good  effect ;  each  will 
corroborate  the  principles  that  are  suggested  by  the 
other. 

Though  it  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  our  Art,  yet  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
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tioniiig  one  of  the  means  of  prodocing  that  gneat  effect 
which  we  observe  in  the  works  oi  the  Venedaii  painters, 
as  I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  or  observed.  It 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  indispensably  observed, 
that  the  masses  of  light  in  a  picture  be  always  of  a 
warm  mellow  colour,  yellow,  red,  or  a  yellowish- white ; 
and  that  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  the  green  colours  be 
kept  almost  entirely  out  of  these  masses,  and  be  used 
only  to  support  and  set  off  these  warm  colours ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  a  small  prc^Kirtion  of  cold  colours  will 
be  sufficient. 

Let  this  conduct  be  reversed ;  let  the  light  be  cold, 
and  the  surrounding  colours  warm,  as  we  often  see  in 
the  works  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  painters,  and 
it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  art,  even  in  tiie  hands  of 
Rubens  or  Titian,  to  make  a  picture  splendid  and  hajr- 
monious. 

Le  Brun  and  Carlo  Maratti  were  two  painters  of 
great  merit,  and  particularly  what  may  be  called  Aca- 
demical Merit,  but  were  both  deficient  in  this  manage- 
ment of  colours ;  the  want  of  observing  this  rule  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  that  heaviness  of  effect  whicl^  is  so 
observable  in  their  works.  The  principal  light  in  the 
Picture  of  Le  Brun,  which  I  just  now  mentioned,  falls 
on  Statira,  who  is  dressed  very  ii^udiciously  in  a  pale 
blue  drapery :  it  is  true,  he  has  heightened  this  blue 
with  gold,  but  that  is  not  enough;  the  whole  picture 
has  a  heavy  air,  and  by  no  means  answers  the  expect- 
ation raised  by  the  print.  Foussin  often  made  a  spot 
of  blue  drapery,  when  the  general  hue  of  the  picture 
was  inclinable  to  brown  or  yellow ;  which  shows  suffi- 
ciently, that  harmony  of  colouring  was  not  a  ptqrt  of  the 
art  that  had  much  engaged  the  attention  of  that  great 
painter. 

The  conduct  of  Titian  in   the  picture   of  Bacgbu 
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AND  Ariadnh,  has  been  mudi  celebrated,  and  justly,  for 
the  harmony  of  colouring.  To  Ariadne  is  giren  {bblj  the 
critics)  a  red  scarf,  to  relieve  the  figure  from  the  sea, 
which  is  behind  her.  It  is  not  for  that  reason,  alone, 
but  for  anodier  of  much  greater  consequence  ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  harmony  and  effect  of  the  picture. 
The  figure  of  Ariadne  is  separated  from  the  great 
group,  and  is  dressed  in  blue,  which  added  to  the  co- 
lour of  the  sea,  makes  that  quantity  of  cold  colour  whidi 
Titian  thought  necessary  for  the  support  and  brilliancy 
of  the  great  group ;  which  group  is  composed,  with  very 
little  exception,  entirely  of  mellow  colours.  But  as  the 
picture  in  this  case  would  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  one  half  cold,  and  the  other  warm,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  some  of  the  mellow  colours  of  the  great 
group  into  the  cdd  part  of  the  picture,  and  a  part  of 
the  cold  into  the  great  group ;  accordingly  Titian  gave 
Ariadne  a  red  scarf,  and  to  one  of  the  Bacchante  a  little 
bhie  drapery. 

The  light  of  the  picture,  as  I  observed,  ought  to  be 
of  a  warm  colour ;  for  though  white  may  be  used  for 
the  priDcipal  light,  as  was  the  practice  of  many  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  yet  it  is  better  to  suppose 
that  white  illumined  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  as  was  the  manner  of  Titian.  The  superiority  of 
which  manner  is  never  more  striking  than  when  in  a 
collection  of  pictures  we  chance  to  see  a  portrait  of 
Titian's  hanging  by  the  side  of  a  Flemish  picture  (even 
though  that  should  be  of  the  hand  of  Vandyck),  which/ 
however  admirable  in  other  respects,  becomes  cold  and 
grey  in  the  comparison. 

The  illuminated  parts  of  objects  are  in  nature  of  a 
warmer  tint  than  those  that  are  in  the  shade ;  what  I 
have  recommended,  therefore,  is  no  more  than  that 
the  same  conduct  be  observed  in  the  whole,  which  is 
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acknowledged  to  be  neoessaiy  in  every  indmdoal  part. 
It  ia  presenting  to  the  eye  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  feel,  which,  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other,  will  always  produce  beauty ;  no  prin- 
C)ple»  therefore*  in  our  art  can  be  more  certain^  or  is 
derived  from  a  higher  source. 

When  I  just  now  mentioned  of  the  supposed  reason 
why  Ariadne  has  part  of  her  drapery  red,  gives  me 
occasion  here  to  observe,  that  this  favourite  quality  of 
giving  objects  relief*  and  which  De  Files  and  all  the 
Critics  have  considered  as  a  requisite  of  the  utmost  im-> 
portance*  was  not  one  of  those  objects  which  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  Titian  t  painters  of  an  inferior 
rank  have  fair  exceeding  him  in  producing  this  effect. 
This  was  a  great  object  of  attention,  when  art  was  in 
its  infieait  state ;  as  it  is  at  present  with  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  who  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  seeing  a 
figure,  which,  as  they  say,  looks  as  if  they  could  walk 
round  it.  But  however  low  I  may  rate  this  pleasure 
of  deception,  I  should  not  oppose  it,  did  it  not  oppose 
itself  to  a  quality  of  a  much  higher  kind,  by  counter- 
acting entirely  that  fulness  of  manner  which  is  so 
difficult  to  express  in  words,  but  which  is  found  in  per- 
fection in  the  best  works  of  Correggio,  and  we  may 
add,  of  Rembrandt.  This  effect  is  produced  by  melt<- 
ing  and  losing  the  shadows  in  a  ground  still  darker 
than  those  shadows;  whereas  that  relief  is  produced 
by  opposing  and  separating  the  ground  from  the  figure, 
either  by  light,  or  shadow,  or  colour.  This  conduct  of 
in-laying,  as  it  may  be  called,  figures  on  their  groundf 
in  order  to  produce  relief,  was  the  practice  of  the  old 
Painters,  such  as  Andrea  Mantegna,  Fietro  Perugino, 
and  Albert  Durer ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  first 
manner  of  lionardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  and  even  Cor* 
reggio;   but   these  three  were   among  the  first   who 
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began  to  correct  thenusdves  m  dryness  of  style,  by  no 
longer  considering  relief  as  a  principal  object.  As  those 
two  qualities^  relief,  and  fulness  of  effect,  can  hardly 
exist  together,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  we  ought  to  give  the  preference.  An  artist  is 
obliged  for  ever  to  hold  a  balance  in  his  hand,  by  which 
he  must  determine  the  value  of  different  qualities ;  that, 
when  some  fault  must  be  conmiitted,  he  may  choose 
the  least.  Those  painters  who  have  best  understood 
the  art  of  producing  a  good  effect,  have  adopted  one 
principle  that  seems  perfectly  conformable  to  reason ; 
that  a  part  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  whether  the  masses  consist  of  light  or  shadow, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  compact  and  of  a 
pleasing  shape:  to  this  end  some  parts  may  be  made 
darker  and  some  lighter,  and  reflections  stronger  than 
nature  would  warrant*  Paul  Veronese  took  great  U- 
berties  of  this  kind.  It  is  said^  that  being  once  asked 
why  certain  figures  were  painted  in  shade,  as  no  cause 
was  seen  in  the  picture  itself,  he  turned  off  the  inqmry 
by  answering,  "  wml  nuevola  che  passa"  a  cloud  is  pass* 
ing,  which  has  overshadowed  them. 

But  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  this  practice 
than  a  picture  which  I  have  of  Rubens ;  it  is  a  repre^ 
sentation  of  a  Moonlight.  Rubens  has  not  only  diffused 
more  light  over  the  picture  than  is  in  nature,  but  has 
bestowed  on  it  those  warm  glowing  colours  by  which 
his  works  are  so  much  distinguished.  It  is  so  unlike 
what  any  other  painters  have  given  us  of  Moonlight, 
that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken,  if  he  had  not  like- 
wise added  stars,  for  a  fainter  setting  sun.  —  Rubens 
thought  the  eye  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  this  case,  above 
all  other  considerations ;  he  might,  indeed,  have  made 
it  more  natural,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the  ezpence 
of  what  he-  thought  of  much  greater  consequence, — 
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the  harmony  prooeedug  from  the  contrast  and  variety  of 
oolourB. 

This  same  picture  will  famish  us  with  another  in- 
stance, where  we  must  dqpart  from  nature  for  a 
greater  advantage.  The  Moon  in  this  picture  does 
not  preserve  so  great  a  superiority  in  regard  to  its 
lightness  over  the  suhject  which  it  iUumines,  as  it  does 
in  nature;  this  is  likewise  an  intended  deviation,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  If  Ruhens  had  preserved  the 
same  scale  of  gradation  of  light  between  the  Moon  and 
the  objects^  which  is  found  in  nature,  the  picture  must 
have  oonsiflted  of  one  small  spot  of  light  only,  and  at 
a  httle  distance  from  the  picture  njothing  but  this  spot 
would  have  been  seen.  It  may  be  said,  indeed*  that 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  a  subject  that  ought  not  to  be 
painted ;  but  then,  for  the  same  reason,  neither  armour, 
nor  any  thing  shining  ought  ever  to  be  painted;  for 
though  pure  white  is  used  in  order  to  represent  the 
greatest  light  of  shining  objects,  it  will  not  in  the 
picture  preserve  the  same  superiority  over  flesh,  as  it 
has  in  nature,  without  keeping  that  flesh-colour  of  a 
very  low  tint.  Rembrandt,  who  thought  it  of  more 
consequence  to  paint  light  than  the  objects  that  are 
seen  by  it,  has  done  this  in  a  picture  of  Acbilles  which 
I  have.  The  head  is  kept  down  to  a  very  low  tint,  in 
order  to  preserve  this  due  gradation  and  distinction 
between  the  armour  and  the  face ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  picture  is  too  black. 
Surely  too  much  is  sacrificed  here  to  this  narrow  con- 
ception of  nature;  allowing  the  contrary  conduct  a 
fault,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  less  fault  than 
making  a  picture  so  dark  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out a  peculiar  light,  and  then  with  difficulty.  The 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  different  conduct  of  Rnbeos 
and  Rembrandt  in  those  instances  which  I  have  given. 
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is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  narrow  prindples  of 
nature,  separated  from  its  effect  on  the  human  mind. 
Reason  and  common  sense  tell  us,  that  before,  and 
above  all  other  considerations,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
work  should  be  seen,  not  only  without  difficulty  or  in- 
convenience, but  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  and 
every  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  this  pleasure 
and  convenience  must  be  removed. 

The  tendency  of  this  Discourse,  with  the  instances 
which  have  been  given,  is  not  so  much  to  place  the 
Artist  above  rules,  as  to  teach  him  their  reason;  to 
prevent  him  from  entertaining  a  narrow  confined  con- 
ception of  Art ;  to  dear  his  mind  from  a  perplexed 
variety  of  rules  and  their  exceptions,  by  directing  his 
attention  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  passions 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  from  which  all  rules  arise, 
and  to  which  they  arc  all  referable.  Art  effects  its 
purpose  by  their  means;  an  accurate  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  those  passions  and  dispositions  of  the 
mind  is  necessary  to  him  who  desires  to  affect  them 
upon  sure  and  sohd  principles. 

A  complete  essay  or  inquiry  into  the  connection 
between  the  rules  of  Art,  and  the  eternal  and  immnt- 
able  dispositions  of  our  passions,  would  be  indeed 
going  at  once  to  the  foundation  of  criticism ;  *  but  I 
am  too  well  convinced  what  extensive  knowledge, 
what  subtle  and  penetrating  judgment  would  be  re- 
quired, to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking ;  it  is  enough 
for  me,  if  in  the  language  of  painters,  I  have  produced 
a  slight  sketch  of  a  part  of  this  vast  composition,  but 
that  sufficiently  distinct  to  show  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
theory,  and  its  practicability. 

*  This  was  inadvertently  said.    I  did  not  recollect  the  admir- 
able treatise  On  the  Stiblrn^  and  Beauti/^ 
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Before  I  conclude,  I  caimot  avoid  makiiig  one  ob- 
senrtttion  on  the  pictures  now  before  us.     I  have  ob- 
served, that  every  candidate  has  copied  the  celebrated 
invention  of   Timanthes  in  hiding  the  £ace  of  Aga- 
memnon   in    his  mantle;    indeed,   such   lavish    enco- 
miums have  been  bestowed  on  this  thought,  and  that 
too  by  men  of  the  highest  character  in  critical  know- 
ledge,—  Cicero,   Quintihan,    Valerius,    Maximus,    and 
Pliny,  —  and    have  been    since   re-echoed   by  almost 
every  modem  that  has  written  on  the  Arts,  tiiat  your 
adopting  it  can  neither  be  wondered  at,  nor  blamed. 
It  appears  now  to  be  so  much  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject,   that    the    spectator    would    perhaps    be    disap- 
pointed  in  not  finding  united  in  the  picture  what  he 
always  imited  in  his  mind,  and  considered   as  indis- 
pensably belonging  to  the  subject.     But  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  those  who  praise  this  circumstance  were 
not  painters.     They  use  it  as  an  illustration  only  of 
their  own  art ;  it  served  their  purpose,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  their  business  to  enter  into   the  objections 
that  lie  against  it  in  another  Art.     I  fear  we  have  but 
very  scanty  means  of  exciting  those  powers  over  the 
imagination  which  make  so  very  considerable  and  re- 
fined a  part  of  poetry.     It  is  a  doubt  with  me,  whether 
we  should  even  make  the  attempts     The  chief,  if  not 
the  only  occasion,  which  the  painter  has  for  this  arti- 
fice, is,  when  the  subject  is  improper  to  be  more  folly 
represented,  either  for  the  sake  of  decency,  or  to  avoid 
what  would  be  disagreeable  to  be  seen  ;  and  this  is  not 
to  raise  or  increase  the  passions,  which  is  the  reason 
that  is  given  for  this  practice,  but  on  the  contrary  to  di- 
minish their  effect. 

It  is  true,  sketches,  or  such  drawings  as  painto^ 
generally  make  for  their  works,  give  this  pleasure  of 
imagination  to  a  high  degree.     From  a  slight,  undeter- 
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mined  drawing,  where  the  ideas  of  the  compositiQii 
and  character  are,  as  I  may  say,  only  just  touched 
upon,  the  imagmation  suppHes  more  than  the  painter 
himself,  prohably,  could  produce;  and  we  acoording^yy 
often  find  that  the  finished  work  disappdnts  the  ex- 
pectation that  was  raised  from  the  sketch;  and  this 
power  of  the  imagination  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
great  pleasure  we  have  in  ^i^ldf^.  a  colleotioi^-'Of^aw- 
ings  by  great  painters.  /-These  general  ideas,  which 
are  expressed  in  sketches)  correspond  very  well  to  the 
Rrt^nften  naed  in  Poetry.  A  great  part  of  the  beauty 
of  the  celebrated  description  of  Eve  in  Milton's  Pa- 
RADisa  Lost,  consists  in  using  only  general  indistinct 
expressions,  every  reader  making  out  the  detail  ac- 
cording to  his  own  particular  imagination^ — his  own 
idea  of  beauty,  grace,  expression,  dignity,  or  love- 
liness: but  a  painter,  when  he  represents  Eve  on  a 
canvass,  is  obliged  to  give  a  determined  form,  and  his 
own  idea  of  beauty  distinctly  expressed. 

We  cannot  on.  this  occasion,  nor  indeed  on  any  other, 
recommend  an  undeterminate  manner  or  vague  ideas 
of  any  kind,  in  a  complete  and  finished  picture.  This 
notion,  therefore,  of  leaving  any  thing  to  the  imagin- 
ation, opposes  a  very  fixed  and  indispensable  rule  in 
our  art, — that  every  thing  shall  be  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  as  if  the  painter  knew,  with  correct- 
ness and  precision,  the  exact  form  and  character  of 
whatever  is  introduced  into  the  picture.  This  is  what 
with  us  is  called  Science,  and  Learning:  which  must 
not  be  sacrificed  and  given  up  for  an  uncertain  and 
doubtful  beauty,  which,  not  naturally  belonging  to  our 
Art,  will  probably  be  sought  for  without  success, 

Mr.  Falconet  has  observed,  in  a  note  on  this  passage 
in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  that  the  circumstance  of 
covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon  was  probably  not  iu 
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eonteqaence  of  any  fine  imagination  of  tiie  painter, — 
whidi  he  oonaidera  as  a  diacoTery  of  the  critics,— bat 
merely  copied  from  the  deacriptian  of  l^e  sacrifice,  as 
it  is  foand  in  Euripides. 

Tbit  words  from  whidi  l^e  picture  is  supposed  to 
be  taken,  are  these:  Agamewmom  sam  Ipkigema  ad- 
vtmce  towards  the  fatal  aiiar;  he  groaned,  he  tmmed 
aride  kia  head,  he  shed  tears,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  robe. 

Falconet  does  not  at  all  acquiesce  in  the  pndse  that 
is  bestowed  on  Timanthes;  not  only  because  it  is  not 
his  in'vention,  but  because  he  thinks  meanly  of  this 
trick  of  concealing,  except  in  instances  of  blood,  where 
the   objects  would  be  too  horrible  to  be  se^i;  but. 
says  he,  "in  an  afflicted  Father,  in  a  King,  m  Aga- 
memnon, you,  who  are  a  painter,  conceal  from  me  the 
most    interesting  circumstance,   and   then  put  me   off 
with  sophistry  and  a  veil.     You  are  (he  adds)  a  feeble 
Painter,  without    resource:    you    do    not    know   even 
tiiose  of  your  Art :    I  care  not  what  veil  it  is,  whether 
closed  hands,  arms  raised,   or  any  other  action   that 
conceals  from  me  the  countenance  of  the  Hero.     You 
think  of  veiling  Agamemnon ;   you  have  unveQed  your 
own  ignorance.      A  Painter  who  represents  Agamem- 
non veiled,  is  as  ridiculous  as  a  Poet  would  be,  who 
in  a  pathetic  situation,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  expect- 
ations,  and  rid  himself  of   the  business,   should   say, 
that  the  sentiments  of  his  hero  are  so  fro-  above  what- 
ever can  be  said  on  the  occasion,  that  he  shall    say 
nothing." 

To  what  Falconet  has  said,  we  may  add,  that  sup- 
posing this  method  of  leaving  the  expression  of  grief 
to  the  imagination,  to  be,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  the 
invention  of  the  painter,  and  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  it,  still  it  is  a  trick  that 
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will  serve  but  once;   whoever  does  it  a  second  time, 
will  not  only  want  novelty,  but  be  justly  suspected  of 
using  artifice  to  evade  difficulties.     If  difficulties  over- 
come make  a  great  part  of  the  merit  of  Art,  difficulties 
evaded  can  deserve  but  little  commendation. 
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2  Wis.  smaU  folio  (,,ub.  at  15L  ias.).baJf  moiiceo  (m!ifori?ih  the  OrhStTl  5^ 

*^^S.5^"*^9'''^_,^'CTP"''^L  EDITION.  Translated  by  Jartis,  careftilly  revised. 
With  a  copiou.  original  Memoir  of  Cerraates.  niustratefl  by  /pw«ds  ol'«o  beau tiftff  Wood 
Bngravinps.  after  the  celebrated  Designs  of  Tokt  Johawkot.  iwluding  !«  new  and  heautJful 
iff!         '  ^  AAM*TKO*o,  now  first  added.     2  vols,  ruyal  iwo  (p«b.  at  3/.  i«.:)"  «l3h  giu, 

184S 

OULWICH  GALLERY,  a  Series  of  «o  BeantiAilIy  Coloured  Plates  fton  the  most  Cei^hmf^i 

Pictures  in  this  Rein'arkable    CollecUon;    executed  by  R.  Cockbu"k    (C^SSdUn)       aS 

mounted  on  Tinted  Card-hoard  In  the  nanner  of  Drawingi,  imperial  foliirinchudini"*  m«^ 

aree  additional  Plates,  published  separately  at  from  8  to  «^in«»"*&,  Sid  nSLto^^ 

included  in  the  Series.    In  a  handsome  portfolio,  with  morocco  iMck  (Bub.  at  \fU  )   lis/  ifij 

«  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  of  the  Britiah  iwtrure  G«liexI«..*and'hM 
for  some  years  been  quite  unattainable,  even  at  the  full  price."  ~«»«*«ii»  sua  aam 

EGYPT   AND   THE    PYHAMiDS.— COL    VYSES   GREAT    WORK    OM   TUP 

PYRAMIDS  OP  GIZEH.    With  an  appendix,  by  J.  S.PbrJSS,  Es(.!;?n  th*  PyramM^S 


1840 


THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH,  &c.  Drewn  fi^om  actual  Survev  anS 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse's  oreat  Woric.  also  to  Dm^  ^h- 
great  Flinch  Work  on  Egypt,  Roacllhii,  Belxoni,  Bon-khardt,  Sir  Ganli^  WllSnaoS  LS. 

^^foifffS!r??pu'b^V^?[c^Jh^^^i/'°-    «^  P»^«.^-*  by  COOK.,  .«i.  Geo 

1816 
f LAXMAN'S  HOMER.    Sy^enty-Uve  beatitlM  ComposliioiTs  to  the  ItixD  and  Odt«»«^ 

rssraf«;'!i!;.?j.fr5ri!/s.*"'^'^°'^'  •'^  ^"«"'  *^«^  "*  ^i^if 'i^vo^'obSi'ss 

1806 


^*"^?S?S;?.  bl!S*!7h*^^  ™^-^  ^"""'"  Compoattlon.  ftoa.    OWoag  fclio  (pub.  at 

1881 

*'^??5.^{J'.?.  b"ofr!l^?'5.?^'^^-"^'"  **"^*"^^  Compodtion,  from.     OMong  fblio  ,pub.  at 


1881 
).  at 

••  Flaxman's  unequalled  Compositions  from  Homer,  JEschvlua.  and  VtutinA    i.— «  J**'^ 
been  the  admiration  of  Europe j.of  their  aimpiicitjr  «nd  WS^tto^i  to  oSj^ni^^ 
conveying  an  adecmate  imnression."— Sir  TAomii.  7^«,«««.     •»  ««  |wn  »  4tuie.  tBM{iable  of 


conveying  an  adequate  impression."— Sir  Thonuu  Lawrence. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Seriea  of  Eight  CemooiitioBa.  in  «h.  «..-  ^ 
Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  la  imUation  of  Jtba  oi^aS  DrawSS?  S^w'r  i  ™'°*1?^  "^ 
IbUo  (pub.  at  2/.  2..),  hilf.hound  morocco,  16i.     '"^**'"  -"rawaugs,  hj  V.  C.  Lbwib.    Oblong 

1831 

fROfSSART;  ILLUMrNATCO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Seventy-four  Plates  nrl»i-^  i« 
Gold  ami  dolours,    t  vols,  super-royal  «vo,  4i.lf4>Mmd,  unc«t  <prt. «  4?",./.  il  'lo^,!^*^  ^ 

the  same,  large  paper,  2  vota.  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  atiaL  10«*  K-W.  i,, 

^^V'^e'i'i?  -^^ffilrief^o^iillSlfr^e'llS^^^^  of 

GEMS  OF  ART,  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  tiUr  lUnaukMr,  Cww,  Rswolm  Poi;s! 

(;ui,.^t7"i):iln"£'  '^'**""°'  v:s^"VBx..K,  folio,  ,.jafJ5'riis;:ta"^rtfo'£ 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  fimm  tiie  Original  ptate*,  «ii  eaamred  b»  ?.j«,.-7r 
between  1 779  and  isio,  compriainf  tbe  beat  PolHical  a^  Ha»«S«s  a«5S^  t»» %!£,  f 
George  the  Thud,  in  upwardsoT  GOO  highly  spirited  Engravinpa.    In  liable  v*     aS2'^?ou£ 

iJSi%tSss;  Si.?*'  ""^  '^*^*»  -  -"^  '^  1*.  «iv«,53«).  hiflf^bSnd"i;d*^'Lj°c; 

^°a"p??af  ftH?I'^5-^i[?;£!^J^^  «Y  ^=^^SC"   ^  ^  ^-^  outline..    ^^ 
TSia  edition  contains  a  ixanslation  of  the  origiual  poom,  viu  htotoricdaad^etcrtptiv*  notea, 

B  2 


CATALOGUE  OF  KEW  BOOKS 


OOOOWIN*S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Serlei  of  New  DMltu  for  Mmostoiu^ 
Vlllu.  Ractonr-HouM,  Panonace-llnuaes;  BallUTs,  GaHlener**,  OunckeepeHt,  and  Pufc<« 
Gate  Lodgat:  Cottaaat  and  other  KaaMancaa,  la  the  Grecian,  ItaJiaa,  and  Old  Bnplish  Strlc 
of  Architactiue :  vitt  Satinuiaa.    2  vob.  royal  4to,  M  PlaUa  (pab.  at  5^  &«.)*  ciotta.  IL  12*.  W. 

/^RINOLArS  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCH!- 

TECTURB :  chU flr  «> (!><  WeaCern  Side  of  India.  Atlaa  4to.  ConaUtinvof  36  moat  beaati> 
ftiliy  coloured  Plataa,  hlfhljr  flnlahed.  In  imitation  of  Drawtnfa;  vlth  l>aacTlptiT«  I^ttat* 
yraaa.    ( Pub.  at  ItL  Iti. )t  half-hoand  morocco,  gilt  edvea.  U.  8«.  IBM 

Thla  la  parhapa  tka  Moat  axqalaitnlf-colouraa  tolnma  orlandacapaa  vnt  prodnoad. 


HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Belnir  the  complete  Histo>7  and 
Practice  of  Ilia  Alt:  Interaperaed  with  nomaroua  Aaacdotea;  fonulag  a  complete  Manual  for 
tht  FAwaa.  9vo.  Illuatratad  by  90  beautinil  Line  EngraTlnga,  ezqaiiftely  finished,  by 
Svolbmbajit,  Poktbvbt,  etc.,  after  Dealgna  by  STSVHAxorv  (pnb.  at  IL  ll<.6rf.),  silt  cjotb, 
10*.  6^ 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  LazM  Irapl. 
folio.  M  beautiftiUy  coloured  Bngravinta,  vith  30  Vignattea  oT  Heada,  8Una,  &«.  (pub.  at 
10/.  Ma.),  hC  morocco,  tL  6t.  nu 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Impl.  tro.  m  beantlAilIy  eo- 
loored  Sacravinfa,  and  a  Map  (pnb.  at  SU  St.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  U.  la.  if«i 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  M  Sbecta,  containing npvarda  of  lOM  Ccmie 
Bubiacta  after  Bbtvovb.  CntriKaHAVX,  Puis,  and  other  eminent  Caikaturiita,  oblong  folio' 
<pub.  at  2i.  S«.),  cloth,  gilt,  Iftf. 

Thla  clever  and  entertalnlnv  Tolame  la  now  enlarged  hr  ten  additional  aheeta,  each  con- 
taining nnmerotu  auhjeeta.  It Incladea  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Scries; 
Illuatrations  of  Demonoiogy  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Wava;  Kautieal  Dictionary; 
Scenea  in  London;  Sayinga  and  Doings,  etc.;  a  series  of  humorous  illuatrations  of  ProrerbSa 
etc.  Aa  a  larn  and  almoet  Infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  atanda  alone.  To  the  youns 
artlat  it  would  ne  found  a  moat  valuable  collection  of  atudiea;  and  to  the  ftunily  circle  a  oob> 
Mant  Bonroe  of  oaeseeptionable  amusement. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  ISS  fine  Plates  (ineludinf  the  tw» 
well-known  "  suppraaaed  Plataa"),  with  elaborate  Letter- preaa  Deaerintiona,  by  /.  Nicaou. 
Atlaa  folio  (pub.  at  fO/.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edgea,  with  n  aecret  pocket  for 
anppraaaed  plataa,  f <.  fa.  1 


HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.    A  Seiiea  of  so  exquiaitely  beantiftit 
Portraita,  engraved  by   BAnTOLOSSi,  Coornn,  and  otitera,  in   imitation  of  the  oriaittal' 
Drawinga  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windaor;  with  Historical  and  Biograpoicall 
Lettcr-preaa  by  Bnifuirn  Locos,  Eaq.    Pohlisbed  by  Johh  CMAXBBii]:jL.mji.    Imperial  4to 
(pub.  at  161.  lht,)t  half>bonnd  moroeco,  full  gilt  back  and  edgea,  iL  15«.  M.  Wt 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  bv  Edwasd  Jsaas,  Esq.;  or. 

the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Walea,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piacatorlal  Areonnt 
of  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  ui  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
and  Angling  of  everv  Deaeriptlon.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Platea,  many  of  which  are 
higfaly-flnianed  Lanaacapea  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautlfaUy  engraved  on  Wood, 
•vo,  elegant  In  gilt  cloth,  Ui.  ISO 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  sso  beanUftiUy. 
engraved  Plates,  eoatalning  Representatlona  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Hnbiu  and 
Dresses.  3  vols,  royal  Svo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  30  additional  Plates,  boarda,  reduced 
to  il.  it.  1S41 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  aa  a  Mxavs  of  Au,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Expe. 
rience  of  Profesaon  to  the  practice  of^ Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Platea,  post  *vo, 
cloth  gilt,  8«. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  f  round  colours  in  whteh  the  most  celebrated  nainten 
worked.  It  ia  very  valoabte  to  the  connoisseur,  aa  well  aa  the  atudent,  in  paintins  and  water- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  son,  Fkaitk  Howaad,  large  poet  8vo,  cloth,  7«.  6dL  184S 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  ouUine  Platea,  iUuatzaUve of 
all  the  principal  InddenU  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  ft  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  14^  s*.), 
cloth,  21.  ts.  ISZ7-33 

*f  •  The  483  Platea  may  be  had  without  the  Istter-prosa,  ft>r  Uluitntins  all  Svo  editiona  of 
Shakapeare,  for  1^.  lU.  Sd. 

HUMPHRErS  (H.  NOEU  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING 

illuatratad  with  IS  aplendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Maateraof  the  Art,aeIoctedfk«Ba  Miitals, 
all  beaatiftilly  illuminated.    Square  l8mo,  decorated  lading,  IL  Is. 

HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  Sketch  of>the  progreaa  of  theEnsnab  Coinage, 
firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  with  238  beautiful  fac- similes  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing specimens,  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  square  Svo,  neatly  decorated  binding.  Us. 

"4KC?a.?MMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Boyal  4to,  87  PUUs  (pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  half  morocco  M.  4s. 

""a1l[r.?*BS*S5P  fS**.  P^iRSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMSHOUSES^  ETC.  Boyal 
•10, 31  nates  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  half  morocco,  I4«.  ISIl 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Aoyiil  4to,  13  Platea  (p«iu.  bt  i^  l«.),  tuilf  morocoob  14*.  184 1 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE;  OR,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR- 
DENERS'  HOUSES,  STC  IN  TUB  ITALIAN  itTYLE.  13  FUtw,  royal  4to  (pub.  at 
]/.  U.),  half  morocco,  14i.  1827 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  aqnanSro.  M  Borden iUniDinatea 
in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  MinlaturM,  richly  Onuuiieat«d  Binding  (|nib.  at  IL  &>. ), 

l^«.  1846 

ILLUMIf«IATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  By  Mm.  Owxx,  withaHiatjry  of  Needle- 
work, by  the  CouNTBss  of  Wilton,  Coloured  Plates,  poat  8vo  (pub.  at  18«.),  gilt  clotb,  0«.    1M7 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  firom  a  celebrated  Miasal  known  as  the 
"  Hours  "  of  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou,  imperial  8To,  36  exquisite  Miniaturea  and  Borders,  in  gold  and 
colours,  Ornamenied  Binding  (pub.  at  2^.  2«.),  15«. 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK.  A  Complete  GrJde  to  the  Science  of  Trout, 
and  Salmon  Fishing.  By  Tiisophilub  South,  Gent.  (Ed.  Chitty,  Barrister).  With 
23  lieimtiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  aner  Paintings  by  Coopsb,  Nswtom,  Fieloikq,  Lee,  and 
others.    8vo  (pub.  at  II,  11:  6d.),  clotb,  gilt,  10>.  6d,  18M 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Conalsting  of  lOO  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  Barto. 
Lozzi,  after  the  original  Picturea  and  Drawinga  of  Overcixo,  Michael  Akoslo,  Domemi- 
CHiNo,  Ankibale,  Ludovico,  and  Aoostino  Caracci,  Pibtro  da  Cortoka,  Carlo  Ma- 
RATTi,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  MaJMty.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  19L  10«.},  half  mo« 
rocco,  gilt  edges,  31.  St.  IMS 

JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8vo,  ilbistrated  with  l«  splendid 
Line  EngravinRa,  after  drawinga  by  Edward  CovRBot;LD  Stbphakofp  Chaloit,  Kbxmy 
Meadows,  and  Jenkiks;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Heath.  New 
and  improved  edition  (Just  piiblished),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  (ki.), 
I2s. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  2  vols. 
inipl.  8vo,  31  beautiftil  PortralU  (pub.  at  2^  5«.),  cloth,  U.  U.  1838 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Field,  the 
Turf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick 
▼ol.  8vo,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Bngravings,  after  CoorBR,  Ward,  Haxcock,  and 
'others  (pub.  at  1/.  ll«.  6d.),  clotb,  15t. 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY),  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITAUT. 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTAMTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  aa 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
restins  Viewa  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  ill  tuninated 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  il.  it.  1843 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly  intereating  Views  of  Eccle- 
siastical Buildings  in  Italv,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descriptive  Letter-press. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  it.  bt.  1844 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.  ToiUus- 
trate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.    Imperial  foUo.    .10  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  E&teriors  of  Buildings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.    Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  8/.  8«.  IS46 
But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expenslre  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  «  vols,  bound  in  s  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  8to. 
Uiustrated  by  C50  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3^  8«.),  clotb,  gilt,  1^  18*.  1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S  LOI^DINA  ILLUSTRATA :  OR.  GRAPHIC  AND 
HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural 
Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Wektminster,  e.g..  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  eariT  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper>plate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  i6l.  6«.),  half-bound  morocco,  it.  it,     1819  JS 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  SditioB,  SSO  Wood  Cots,  Portrait,  thick  SfO,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1^  10«.),  15s. 

LYSON'S  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON :  being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  vniages 
and  Hamlets  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  Herta,  and  Middlesex,  i  vols.  4to,  Plates 
(pub.  at  10/.  iOt.),  cloth,  21.  lOs. 
The  ssme,  largs  paper,  i  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  18/.  18i.),  cloth,  9L  it, 

MACGREGOR-S    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY' BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  t84C,  comprising  its  Histoiy  and  Statistics,  S  remaxkably  thick 
volumes,  imperial  8vo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  4/.  14t.  6d,)t  U,  lit.  M.  184^ 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  flrom  the  Conquest  to  the  Pnaent  Period, 
from  Tapestry,  MSB.  Ice  Royal  4to,  81  Plates,  bcautifUly  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Ooloiir% 
•Joth,  fUt,  21,  I2«.  M.  IMi 


6  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

•HCYmCieS  PAfNTCO  ILLUSTRATfONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

a  CflHeal  laqblry  Inta  AncicDt  AmKHir  as  it  cxUurd  in  Bnrope,  >Nit  pmrticiitaitj  In  Bn^u^ 
flron  the  NomisB  Conuueit  to  ibe  Aaifn  of  c:h«rl«s  II,  whli  a  Clossur,  etc.  hy  Sir  Sawu, 
Jluiii  Mbtbick,  LL.U.,  F.8.A.,  etc.,  new  and  pre«tly  improved  Bdltion,  corrected  mnd  ea- 
lanred  thrmitrbnat  kr  the  Aothor  himaelf,  vith  the  asaiktaaca  of  LHerary  and  Antiatttnaa 
Prtenda  (AuaaaT  way,  ete.)«  *  vols,  tnmerial  4to,  illnstrated  by  more  than  loe  Plaiea, 
aplendidly  il.umlnatetl,  moatly  In  irold  and  Kilver,  exbihitin?  some  of  the  finest  Specimeu 
caUiingln  EnitUnd;  also  a  new  Plate  of  ttaa  TouraameDt  of  Locka  and  Keys  (pub.  atXlL), 
katf>boiiBd  atorocco,  gill  adgea,  I  a/.  io«.  IM« 

8t«  Wai,tsr  Scot*  Jtittlj  dwcrlbea  tlifa  eoUecttoa  aa  **tbs  nreoxrAaABKB  AXxoaxT." 

MEYRICK'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  in  tha  CoUee- 
tlon  of  Ooodrlch  Court,  130  EnKraviaga  by  Joa.  Skkltov,  S  vola.  folio  (pub.  at  \\L  lU.}, 
half  morocco,  top  adgaa  gUt,  4i.  lit.  id. 

MtUINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  eonpriaing  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  Statues,  Rusts,  Uas-Relicfu.  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  C3  lartre  and  beautiful 
Sanavlngs,  moMtly  coloured,  with  LeMeriiress  Deacripttoiu,  imperial  4to  (pub.  at  9L  te.). 
half  morocco,  4^.  14«.  <kf.  1822 

MOSES'   ANTIQUE    VASES,    CANDELABRA,    LAMPS.   TRIPODS,    PATERAE. 

Tasaas,  Tombs,  Mansoleuma,  Sepulchral  Cii&inbers,  Cineiury  Urns,  Sarcopha;;!,  Cippi;  and 
other  Oraamenu.  17a  Plaua,  aaverai  of  vhicli  are  coloured,  vitta  Lctter-presa,  by  Hops,  amail 
•ve  ( pub.  at  Si.  aa. ),  ciotb,  li. ««.  ISU 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  -SPAIN;  repMaanting,  In  IM  verr  Uglily 
finished  line  Entrravinga,  bT  Lr  Kbux,  Fi>-r>BN,  LANnsEER,  O.  Cuokb,  ftc,  tne  hmmk 
remarlcable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Poiatinga,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Spaniali 
Anbo  now  existing  in  tha  Peninsula,  Ineiudiag  tha  ndngniftcent  Pniaee  of  Altasmlva;  tbe 
celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  Um  Royal  Villa  of  OeBcraliife:  andthcCaaade 
Carbon:  accompanied  by  Letter-preas  Descriptions,  in  i  vol.  atlas  folio,  ori^nal  and  bnlllaat 
impreaaioiia  of  the  Platea  (pub.  at  42i.  K  half  aMwoeeo,  ISi.  IXa.  ISU 


HflURPHrS  ANCIENT  CHURCH   OF   BATALHA,   IN   PORTUGAL,    Plana,  Ble- 
ntioBa,  Sections,  and  Tiaws  of  the :  with  ita  Hiatorr  and  Deaciiption,  aatd  an  Introducton- 
OOT -  


Diacoame  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITBCTURE,  fmpextal  lbUo,S7  fine  Copper  Platea, ea^raved 
by  LownT  (pub.  at  6i.  6«.},  half  morocco,  2L  8«.  17M 

"flAPOlSON  GALLERY;  Or  IlhMtratlOBa  of  tba  LUb  and  Tlmea  ofth*  Smpetor,  -vlth  90 
Btchlnga  00  Steel  hgr  Rstbu,  and  other •miaani  Axtfata,  in  ene  tliidi  velone  poat  tvo.  tfpub. 
at  1/.  U.),  gilt  cloth,  giit  edgea,  10a.  6<f.  U«fi 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF   KNIGHTHOOD 

OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Ciasps  which 
kawe  been  ooaferrad  Ibr  Naval  and  Military  Services  .■  together  with  a  History  of  tlie  Order  of 
the  Onalphs  of  Haaovcr.  4  vola.  imperial  4tOj,  apteadidhr  orlnted  and  illostnted  hy  avmerous 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  £tan.  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  etc  and  many 
laifa  Plates,  lllaminated  fai  gold  and  colours.  iuclodlBg  full-  length  Portraits  of  Queen  Vie- 
tam.  Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukea  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pob. 
at  14<.  14a.),  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  5i.  I5<.  id.  *«•  CvmpleU  to  1847 

the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  coloai«4  bat  not  illnminatad,  and  withont  tha 


extra  pertialts,  4  vols,  royal  4to.  eioOi,  Si.  l«f.  M. 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  Hiatorr  of  the  Brltiah  Orien  of 
Knighthood :  and  it  is  one  qrtke  moH  eUUtvrattly  prepared  and  mieiidid^f  printed  worka  that  ever 
unudfrom  the  pren.  The  Author  appears  to  na  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  informatloa, 
and  to  have  exnausted  them,  as  for  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Graphical  Illuatrations  are  such  aa  become  a  work  of  tins  character  U})on  such  a,^utuect; 
■at,  of  courae,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  vood-engra^nghave 
\>een  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost 
rivalllog  that  of  the  monastic  illuminattona.  Suck  a  book  U  sure  nf  a  place  in  every  great  Wirary. 
It  eontaina  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  clasaea  of  readers,  and  we  hoi»e  by  oat 
apeclmen  to  excite  their  curiosity.'*    Qaarffriy  Jtevteie. 

1IICH0130N3   ARCHITECTURE:    ITS   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE,    nt 

Platea  by  Low&r,  new  edition,  revised  by  Joa.  Qwix.t,  £a«.,  one  volume,  royal  Svo, 
U.  lis.  <M.  M4S 

Fordaaaical  Arohltaeture,  the  text  book  of  the  PvoOmbIoii,  the  moat  mefta  Ouida  ta  tte 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  tot  tin  Aauteur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared 
it  to  be  "  not  only  the  most  oaefol  Imok  of  the  kind  ever  puhliahad,  butnlwaluteljr  indtopea- 
aable  to  the  Student." 

mCTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  OEflMANY  DURING  THE  RQGN  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT,  including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  Ftuvcis 
Kuoi^n.  Illustrated  by  AjmnuphMjkk SKI.  &oyal  Svo,  with  above  MO  Woodcutt  (pal>.a( 
U.  8«. ),  cloth  gilt,  13«.  IMS 

^CTORIAL  UALLERY  Of  ITACE^HORSES.  Containing  Pnrtnlta  of  aU  the  Wlnntag 
Borsea  of  the  Derbv,  Oaks,  and  St.  Lcger  Stakea  daring  the  last  Thirteen  Yearl^  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  ^VILDRAEB  (v}«o.  Tattersall,  Esq.).  Royal 
avo,  oontainiog  M  beautiful  Engravinca  of  Horses,  aft«r  Pictures  bv  Coovsn,  Hxnuy6« 


Haxcdck,  Aiikaa,  fte.    Also  f^-lengtii  characteristic  Portraits  of  ce'leb  rated  MTing  Spocti- 
"  the  Dat*»),  by  Sbthovb  (pub.  at  2U  2».),  acarlet  cloth,  gilt,  U.  U, 


menr**CKackaofl 


PUBUSHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  6.  BOHK. 


FICTUUCSQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RiVEII  THAMES,  in  iu  WmIm  Court*,  taehidinir 

Sartictthur  DescriptioiM  of  Kichnsoml^  Windsor,  luid  HamntoD  Coort,  Hy  Jouit  Fisher 
[mLBAT.  IIIaatrtMd  V  upwds  ot  100  vciy  highly-finiatied  Wood  EngcaTiuga  by  Urrin 
Smitr.  BmANsTOK,  Lavsblls,  Lixtov,  and  other  emfnent  arUst*;  to  wbieh  an  addod 
mreni  boauUitil  Copper  and  Stool  Plate  EDgtaTinga  by  Cooiu  aad  othera^  Ouo  kdrgo  kanH- 
■ome  Tolvme,  royal  8vo  (pab.  at  R  a«.,\  gilt  cloth,  lua.  id.  1S4A 

The  moat  beac4Ail  volame  of  Topographical  Lignograpfaa  OTor  pvodueod. 

PINELU'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITAUAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME.4BcIadinffhia 
Ccmiral,  Banditti,  ftc,  27  PUtea,  Impeilal  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  ia«.  Aoow,  IMO 

PmCE  (SIR  UVEOALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  inSeenorrand  LandacMio  aaiden- 
ing,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Taste,  and  much  additional  matter.  By  Sir  Thomas 
DiCR  La  USES,  Bart.  Sto,  with  60  be&ottfU  Woad  Engravingt  by  Moxtaov  Stavlxy 
(pub.  at  lU  Ij.),  gil»  cloth,  13*.  1843 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME; 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  HUtonrk  and  Slnilfication  oftho  varioaa  Emblems,  l>ovlc«s,  and  Svin« 
boUoal  Colours,  peculiar  to  Cnnstian  Dosigntof  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly  80 
Platss,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  eolonxs.  Boyal  4to,  half  moroooo  oKtra,  top  edges  gilt, 
7*.  7*. 

PUQIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  seleoled  fro«  Aodeni  JCiampIea  in 
England  and  Nocmnadj.   Boyal  4to»  M  Plat««»  ctoth»  1/.  Is.  1830 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 
Edifices  in  England;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Pa;ts  at  large,  with  Histo- 
rical and  DescriatiTe  letter-press,  iUuateatad  by  m  SngraTinga  by  Lx  Kaox.  4  vols,  ita 
( puh.  at  12L  I2i.),  cloth,  7L  17*.  id.  1839 

PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  »  toe  Platas,  drawn  on  Stooa  hy  I,  D.  HABsnw  and. 
others.    Boyal  4to,  half  morocco,  iL  3s.  1844. 

t-UGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON   FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,   wUh  30  plates,  splendidly 
priated  is  Gold  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  doth,  with  tk&  gold  ornamenli, . 
91.  Sm. 


RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  t>r  tbe«ao«r8paitMMii,io»l 
Sto.,  nearly  40  beautiftil  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  ftc.  (pub.  at  li.  8*.),  doth  nit, 
X0s.6d.  IKW' 

RETZSCH'S    OUTLINES  TO  SCHILLER^   "FIGHT    WITH  THC  DRAGON," 

Boyal  4to.,  containing  1$  Plates,  Bngrared  by  Mosbb,  stiff  oovers,  7s.  M. 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "FRIDOUN,"  Boyal  ite^  contain.. 
log  8  Platea.  Engraved  by  Mosss,  atiir  coven,  4st  W. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA>  GRAPHIC  WORKS,  soo  beantlfai  Bngravinn  (com.- 
prising  nearly  400  RubJects)  after  this  delinhtftal  paiater,  engraved  on  Staat  bf  8.  W.  mh^UbUu. 
S  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  86L),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  lH,  13s. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS.  Comprlatofr  his  Discourses, 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Praetice  of  Paintliw ;  his  Journey  te 
.landars  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Dn  FresnovU  Art  ufPabtinr,  with  Notes 
»«  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Bemarks  UIustratiTe  of  his  Frlnciplee  and 
j»iactice,  by  Bebcust.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  18f.),  pilt 
t>oth,  lOf.  184a 

**His  admirable  Diacoorses  contain  such  a  bodyof  juat  criticism,  clothed  in  audi  perspicuous, 
•legant,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  Danegyrlc  to  assert,  that  they  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  and  contilhute,  not  lose  taair  the  yroductioaa  of  hi*  pencil,  to 
render  his  name  immortaL"--JVdr(ik«o<«. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  Hehig  a  Series  of  D^sifw  Mr  Omaaental 
Cottages,  in  98  Plates,  with  Bstimate&  Foartlk,  greatijR improved.  Edition.  Boyal  4to  (pub. 
at  4<.  4i. ),  half  morocco,  2^  5«. 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILL^A. 

86  Plates  by  Habdivg  and  Avunt.   Boyal  4to,  half  morocco,  it,  Ss. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS,   98 Plates  (pub.  at4li  4*.),  half  meneco,  tf.  Is. 
ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS,  se  Plates  (pub.  at  iL  as.),  hairaMnooeo.  K.  lis.  M. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.   4a  Piataa  (pub.  at  21.  Ss.),  half 

morocco,  U.  Us.  Gd. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE,  fourth  Edlflm,  with  addMMial  Plata.  41 
Plates  ( pub.  at  U.  16s. ),  half  bound  uniform,  l^  4*. 

hxxn  House,  by  ioHH  Bairrou,  Imperial  IbUo,  80  fine  engravings,  by  La  Kawx  (P«b-Jj 

Wl.  16*. )  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  iL  13s.  td.  *^' 

onvAi     MICTORIA    GALLERY,    compristag  33  beautifttf  Bagvaviagt,  ofler  pletniaa  at 

Dow,  Both,  Cuyp,  Reynolds,  Titiak,  ?n*»,5;^«'»« '^fV.!*  Si? S^T^to T»^^ 
BKriorns.  Prksbury,  Buhkxt,  Itc;  with  letter-press  by  hi»v^hLt  royai  4io  irub*  •• 

4^.  U.),  b  ill  murocco'  U.  lis.  Id. 


8  C1.TALOOUB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

KUCNIMrft    ANNALS    OF    THE   COiNAOE  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN    AMD   ITS 
OJIPXNDBMCIKS.    Thra*  toU.,  4to.,  lao  pUtM,  (pub.  at  M.  6t. )  eloth,  41. 4U.  Oil 


SHAW  AND  BRIDQENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURN ITURE,  «ith  C«iidel«h»  and  interior 
I>«eoratlOB,  to  PtatM,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  3^.  3«.),  half-boaad,  uncut,  IL  lU.  Gd.  im 

Tb«  nnaai  larg*  paper,  impl.  4to,  th«  Plates  oolonied  (pub.  at  tL  6«.),  lif.-bd.,  uncut,  SL  Sc 

SHAWS  LUTON  CHAPEL,  iU  Architecture  and  Omamenta,  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  » 
blffaly  flniabed  line  Bofraviugs,  imperial  folio  (pub.  utSi,  3<.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  IL  16$. 

isn 

SILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-aimiles  of  the  writinss  of  erery 
aie,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  Missals  and  otiier  Interesting  M<inuseripts  existing  fn  the 
Libraries  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Enfrland.  Br  M.  Silrestre,  containing  upwards  of 
300  lar/re  and  moat  beautifully  executed  fac-aimiles,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  richly  Illunii- 
nated  in  the  finest  style  of  ait,  S  vols,  atlas  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  31^  lOt. 

ThaHiatorlealand  Descriptive  I^tter-preas  by  Champollion,  Figeac,  and  Cham- 


polttoa,  jua.    With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.    2  voU.  royal  8to. 

eloib,  U.  16fc  I8se 

•»— >— ^  the  same,  1  vola.  royal  Sto,  hL  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  the  folio  work),  iL  Sc 


SMITHS  (0.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.  Consistins  of 
Fac-slmiles  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Events  and  iuterestiac 
Localities,  Rngravinin  of  Old  llmises.  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  ftc 
ke. ,  containing  lOO  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occaaioual  Letter-presa.  In  1  voliune  4to, 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  3/.  184* 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND,   Fnm 

the  7th  to  the  16tb  Century,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  vitii  62  coloured  plates  illu- 
minated with  gold  and  silrer,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  lOl.  lOt.)  half  bound,  morocco, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  3/.  13«.  fid. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  comprising  a  Series  of  highly  finished  Line  Engravings, 
representing  Uie  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  JoitM 
Scott,  from  original  paintings  by  Reinagle,  Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooi»er,  and  Landseer,  accom- 
panied by  a  comprehensive  iMscnption  by  the  Author  of  the  "  British  Field  Spurts,*'  4to,  vith 
STlarge  Copper  riates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  21.  12f.  Gd.}, 
cloth  ^It,  1/.  U. 

STORER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  Tela. 
8V0.,  with  156  engravings  (pub.  at  it.  10s.)i  half  morocco,  21. 12.  dd. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  m  beautl.'taHy 
ftniahed  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  or  them  highly  illnnunated  u\ 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kemps.  Folio  (pub.  at 
192.),  half  morocco,  %l,  8*. 

STRUTTS  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  SCOTICA;  or,  Portraits  of  Forest  Tree*,  distin- 
guished for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty, comprising  50  very  large  and  higbly-finished 
paintert*  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  9L  9:),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  4^.  K*. 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF,  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Eatablishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  historical  and 
Critical  Inquirv  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Plakckb',  Eaa.,  P.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates, 
cloth,  U.  4*.  TJie  Plates,  coloured,  7^  7s.  The  Plates  splendidly  Illuminated  in  gold,  sUver, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  291.    %  184s 

STRUTTS  REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES   OF    ENGLAND- 

Containing  the  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  the  English  Mouarchs  firom  Edaard  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
nent under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Pi,axchi!*. 
Esa..  F.8.A.  Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  2L  2s.  The  Plates  coloured,  4^  4«.  Spiendtdlr 
Illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12/.  12«.  IMS 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings.  laipc 
rial  folio  (pub.  at  it.  U  ),  boards,  leather  back,  1/.  ll«.  6d. 

The  original  edition  of  this  fine  old  woik,  which  it  indispensable  to  artists.    It  has  long  been 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  Stall, 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel.  Race  8tuds,  fcc.  with  43  beautifUl  steel  and  wood  illustrations,  several 
alter  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  II«.  6d.),  I/.  U.  1850 

TAYLORS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,     i  toIs.  post 

8vo.  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  It.),  cloth,  7».  6d.  ISU 

"  The  best  view  of  the  state  of  modem  arV—United  State**  Gusette. 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN:  OR,  THE  central 
'^S?v^i,*'^.^*^^  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIa7cOM»IONLY  CaLlED  BAJ^T- 
^^^'  «"y  *'*?"'•  P<*'S°^^  •'•  Tod,  imperial  4to,  embellished  with  above  2S  extremely  beanti- 
AU  line  Engravings  by  Fikbbm,  and  capital  large  folding  map  {it.  \i».  Qd.),  cloth,  2C«.         Sw 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  6.  BOHIT. 


TURNER  AND  GIRTfN'S  RIVER  SCENERY;  folio,  so  beavtirul  •nmTlnn  on  stML 
mfter  the  dnwings  of  J.  M.  W.  TuayBK,  brilUant  imprenioav,  in  a  portfolio,  wuh  morocco 
back  (pub.  at  II,  &$.)»  reduced  to  1^.  lU,  6a. 

m—^—^—^  the  tame,  vlth  thick  elasod  paper  botween  the  platoa,  lialf  bound  morocco,  vilt 
edges  (pub.  at  0/.  6«.),  reduced  to  2(.  2«. 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.    Preceded  by  a  critical  View  oftho 

Eneral  Hypotheses  respecting  Beauty,  by  Leoxakdo  da  Vinci,  Mbxos,  Wimckbi.1(amn, 
DME,  Hogarth,  Burke,  Kxiuht,  Alisoit,  and  others.  New  Edition,  royal  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  22  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  lh>m  life,  by  H.  Howajid,  by  Gauci  and  Laxb 
(pub.  at  21.  2«.),  gilt  cloth,  1/.  1«.  1M6 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  horn  or  resided 
In  EnglauL  with  Notes  by  Dallawat  ;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
WoRNUM,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  nivnerous  bvautUyil  portraits  and  plates,  it.  it. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.  Ilmtstratbd  Epitiov,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
*'  Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8vn,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beanti- 
ful  type,/emhelli8bed  with  24  beautiful  Wood  CuU  by  Martin,  Westell,  and  others  (pub,  at 
IL  U.)t  gilt  cloth,  7a.  6d, 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete:  containing  both  tlie 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printeu,  embellished  with  61 
beautiful  Wood  Engravinga,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  U.  4*.),  cloth  bda.,  elegantly  gilt,  14«. 

na 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 

raoKt  approved  methods  of  hnitating  every  kind  of  fkncy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  De^-orating  Apartments,  and  tho  Art  of  Staining  and  Painting  on  Glass, 
ftc,  with  Examples  fr-tm  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  21. 14«.)  cloth,  11.  los. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL.  Foolscap  Svo.,  t  coloured  plates, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  ft«.)  clotii,  3«. 

WIGHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  &  Romance  of  Art  and  Historr.  Impe- 
rial  8vo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  WoodeuU  (pub.  at  2L  12«.  fM.),  cloth,  1/.  Is. 

1840 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium.  Germany,  and  Ranee,  24  ilne 
Plates  by  Lb  Kbvx,  ftc.    Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  \L  lit.y,  half  morocco,  1/.  4«.  1837 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  1^  • 
handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  12L  12s.),  imperial  folio,  82.  it, 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64beautinil  Line  Engravings  by  Mii.t.br.Horiibvr«h, 
and  others.    2  vols,  imperial  8vo  (pub.  atO/.  6«.),  half  bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  2/.  12«.  Bd, 

1829 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  i^J^I-snrac 
Rbitchie,  new  edltioa*  edited  by  B.  Jbsbb,  Esq.,  iUuatrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo.,  gilt  cloth,  15«. 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 

BALBEC.  2;vols.  in  I,  Imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravinfi,  some 
very  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  7/.  7s.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  3{.  1S«.  id,  1837 


igatural  l^igtorg,  afitfculture,  8rc. 

ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Seientiflc  Descriptions.  6  vol*,  roysl  8va. 
with  300  beautlfkilly  coloured  PlHtes  (pub.  at  Ul.),  cloth,  gilt,  71. 10«.  1845 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA ;  OR,  HISTORY  OF  THB 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols.  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  200 
Coloured  Figures  of  Plants  (pub.  at3(.  S«.),  cloth,  1/.  18*.  U4S 

BAUER    AND    HOOKER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  eack  Genus  are  disniayed  In  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series 
of  magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly  finished  in  Colours.    Imp.  8vo,  Plates,  tL  1838-4S 

BEECH EY.  — BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHETS  VOYAGE,  eompririnir  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Colmb,  and  otiier  Ofllcers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  tlie  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  Sir  Williaic 
Jackhov  Hookbr,  and  G.  A.  W.  AJtvon,  EaQ.,  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beeutifuliy  en- 
graved, complete  in  10  parte,  4te  (pub.  at  7^  10s.),  iL  1831.41 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEVS  VOYAGE,  compiled  ftom  tho 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Bbbchbt  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  RrcHARUMOv;  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  TiooRi,  Esq., 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Ea«.,  and  E.  T.  Bexxbtt,  Esq.;  Crustecea,  by  Richard  Owav; 
Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  Johv  Edward  Gray,  Esq.;  Shells,  by  W.  Sowrrby,  Esq.;  and  Oeolog7» 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckiakd.  4tc,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containiag  muif  hnadred  Flgorea, 
beautifttUy  coloured  by  Sowsbby  (pub.  at  M.  is.),  elotk,  81. 13f.  fld.  1189 
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•OtTOfTS  NATUIIAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS 

FlgwrM,  Hm  ttm  or  Life*  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  te  tkelr  araet  Hatanl  ji.mm—^ 
Ikelr  M esu  and  Bifi,  Food,  Favoofto  Plaati,  Mmbe,  Tree*,  fte.  kc.  Hew  Kditioa,  zwiaed 
aad  wtrj  eon»iderabur  aofmented.  2  vols,  in  1,  mediam  4to,  eentaiaJt  —  beartlftUhr  ooioaicd 
Flataa(p«li.aiM.li.KbaIfb«aiidBMcaeco,fiHhaeka,gmedtaa,3<.afc  1S4S 

BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADY'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE.  6to1s.8to.  n 
eelottrad  plate*  of  Bevete  aa4  ffroap*  (pali.  at  4L  Nk),  atatk,  II.  lU.  UM 

BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  ORBAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  with  Fisvet,  DeMriptioBi,  and  Localitiea  of  aU 
tlie  Specie*.  Roral  B'Of  conulnlnr  on  37  large  Flatea,  S90  Fiffurea  of  all  the  known  British 
Species,  la  their  tall  else,  accurately  drawa  ttaw  Nature  (pnb.  at  IS*.),  cloth,  lOe.  Od.  VUS 

CURTISB  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Reriaed  and  Improved  bjr  enoaoB  Oilatbs,  ex- 
tended and  eontintied  by  Sir  W.  /acksoit  Hooxbk;  comprisinir  the  Hlotory  of  Plantaindi- 
■anooB  to  Great  Brttain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawimc*  uadc  by  Sydbvham,  Bdwajldb,  and 
LiMfiLBT.  S  vols.  roTsl  folio  (or  109  parts),  coBtainina  C47  Plates,  exhibiting  the  fUI  natonl 
aim  of  each  Plant,  with  auiffBUcd  Disaeoiions  of  the  Partt  of  FmctMeatloB,  Jtc,  all  >— wU- 
lUIlj  colourad  (pnb.  at  t7l.  4i.  in  parta),  half  bound  morocco,  top  edcaa  gilt,  30L  1S3S 


OENNY— MONOGRAPHIA     ANOPLURORUM      BRITANHDE,     OR      BRITISH 

SPECIES  OP  PARASITE  INSECTS  (pabUshed  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Aasocia- 
tien ),  tro,  nomerons  beagtitaiiy  eetonrea  plates  of  UeOf  ooHtaiaiiv  eovend  huadiod  m^alflad 
Scurea,  cloth,  IL  lis.  td.  Ittt 

OON9  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY.  4  Tolomca,  royml  4to. 
nomerons  woodcuts  (pub.  at  HL  8«.),  cloth,  ILlU.Hd,  USI-ISSS 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS;  UriitaeBai  Edition,  Sro  (pnh.  at  U.  4^),  doth,  iSb. 

lats 

DONOVANS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  fNSECTS  OF  INDIA.  Knlarged,  hy 
J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to.  with  i%  alates,  eontalning  upwards  of  UO  ^x^bisitely 
eoleared  figures  ( pub.  at  6^  ««.),  cloth,  gilt,  rednced  to  xi.  2t.  UAS 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.    Enlargod^br 

J.  O.  Wbstwood.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  SO  platea,  containing  upwarda  of  138  oxqulattely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  tl.  <«.)•  cloth,wi]t,  TU  i». 

**  Donovan's  works  on  the  luaeets  m  India  and  CUna  are  splendidly  IHoatraAed  a»d  ex- 
tremely useful."— A'ahtra^^. 

"The  entomological  plMes  of  onr  eonnlrfman  Donovan^  are  hIgMy  eoloared,  elegant^ md 
usefiil,  especially  those  contained  in  his  qnarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  wkciea 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  tiie  first  time.*' — Swauuan. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vls.-Insecta,  u  voli, 
—Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  i  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— Qoadnlpeds,  S  vols.— toirether  39  vols.  Svo. 
containing  1196  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  st  66^.  Oi.),  boards,  231. 17«.  The  same  aet  of 
9%  vols,  hound  in  21  (puii.  at  73L  (•a.^,faalf  green  morocco  extra, ^it  edges,  gilt  haGka,aM: 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLE'S  trrCLOPEOIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  «»l  Rural  AAhx  in 
OenerAlfNow  Bdition,  Rolocgod,  thiok  «vo.,  with  70  wood  eagnsriDga  (pub.  at  XSt.),  cloth, 
8t.6d.  IMS 

DNURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOiOGY;  -wherein  ate  exhibited 
tV*ardB  of  60«  exotic  Insecta,  of  the  East  and  West  ladies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  OennaBy,  fce.    By  J.  O.  Waanroof),  Esct.,  r.L.S.  Secretary  of  the  Sntomo- 

logical  Society,  &c.  S  vols,  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  (We 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pm.  at  Ui.  tafc>,half  bound  morocco,  91. 16>.  6cL  1S37 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  AND  TERRA.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  tlie  Propagation  of 
Timber,  a  Philoaephical  Diacoarse  of  the  Earth :  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  by  Dr.  A. 
Hunter,  a  vols,  royal  4to.    Fifth  Improved  Edition,  with  46  Plates  (pib.at  U,  S«.),  cloth,  21. 

182S 

^flTZROY  AND  DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  BEAGLE. 
IM  platea,  mostly  coloured,  3  vols,  royal  4te.  (pah.  at  9L),  cloth,  »L  <«.  lta&-4A 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Princtnal  Species  found  In  Great 
Britain,  Inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently  discovered  in  fieotlaud.  6  vols,  royal  Svo, 
MO  beavtlAiUy  eoloared  Plates  (pub.  at  16L  16*.),  half  morocoo.  Si.  8^  1833-S 

This,  though  a  oomplete  Work  hi  lUelt;  forms  an  ahnoet  Indispensable  flopplement  to  the 
ttdrty-alx  volomesof  Sowcrby's  English  Botany,  which  does  net  eonsnrehend  Crjptegamoos 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientiflc  and  best  executed  works  on  ludigeaous  Botany  ever 
produced  in  this  country. 

HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN   ZOOLOGY.    Twenty  narm,  forming  two  vnrts., 

myal  folio,  atO  eoloared  plates  (pub.  at  21^.),  aewed,  121.  Uf.,  or  half  morocou,  gilt  edges, 
Ul.  lU. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN ;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES,  Their 
Natural  History,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  WBBTwoon,  Esa.,  F.L.8.,  fee,  in  1  vol.  sm.  folio,  with  44  phtf«s,  containlBg 
above  400  figutes  nf  Moths.  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  he,  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  food, 
exquisitely  coloureu  after  V^e  original  drawinga,  haif-bound  morocco,  4/.  4«.  igM 

lUa  extiemety  heaatifal  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Batter- 
flies  of  the  full  natual  aise.  in  all  their  chaagea  of  Caternillac,  Chiyaalls,  Ac,  with  tb«  plaan 
n1Ai8hthey^-^ 


PUBLISHED  OK  SOLD  BT  H.  Ck  BOHN.  tl 


HOOKER    AND   GREVtLLE,    ICONES   FIUCUM;    OR.   FIGURES   OF   FERNS 

with  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  vbich  have  been  altoretlier  unnoticed  by  Botsnlitet  w  bAv« 

not  been  correctly  fiRured.    2  vols,  folio,  with  9M  bcanuBllj  coloared  Plates  (pub.  at  25/.  4a. ), 

half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12^  12<.  1829-31 

The  grandest  and  most  vaioable  of  ttia  manjrsdeBtifle'Workaprodaoad  bjSIrWUliamBoeker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  containing  Pigniet  and  Desorivtions  of  Rare,  or  otbervto 
interesting  Exotic  PianU,  especially  of  such  as  are  deserring  of  being  cuItWated  in  •ovlt  Oar- 
dens.  3  vols.  Impeiial  8vo,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coieuicd  FJalea  (pub.  at  UL ), 
cloth,  6L  6*.  1823-1S27 

This  is  the  most  snperb  and  attractlTe  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  Tahiahte  works. 
"  The  '  Exotic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publlcationa  of  the  in- 
defatigable author,  excellent;    and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  flnish  and  perfection  to 
'Which  neither  the  Botanical  Magnine  nor  Uegiater  can  cztenially  lay  claim."— Z^Mdon. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  containing  Figures  and  Descripttons  of  such  Planta 
as  recommend  themselves  bj  their  noTclty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  thev  are 
applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Inrormation,  and  occasional  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Botanists.    4  voit.  Svo,  aumerona  plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3i.),  cloth,  U.  1834-43 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY;  containtaig  Figures  and  DencripHons  of  Planta 
which  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  u»«s  ti>  which  they 
are  applied  In  the  Arts,  i«  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  together  with  oecsKional 
Botanical  Notlcea  and  Inibrmation,  inelvding  many  valuable  Communicntionit  from  UiNtln- 
guisbed  Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols,  royal  8vo,  with  lj3  plates,  many  finely 
eolonred  ( pub.  at  AL  St. )» gilt  cloth,  2LlluUL  M»-» 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREALi-AMERICANA ;  OR,  TIIB  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  24«  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to,  (fttb. 
at  tU.  12«.)4  91,   The  Twelve  ParU  onmplete,  dane  up  in  2  vols,  royal  4to,  extcaclothr  8L 

ia29-4» 

HUISH  ON.  BEES;  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMEKT, 

New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  ImpmvemenCr 
in  every  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  llivss  now  in  use, 
thick  12nto,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lOt.  dcU),  cloth,  gUt,  6«,  6tf.  lS-14 

JOHNSON-'S  GARDEMERp  complete  in  12  vols,  with  nnmerous  woodcuts,  containing  the 
Potato,  one  vol.— Cucumber,  one  vol.— Orape  Vine,  two  vols.— Auricula  end  Asparagus,  one 
vol.— Pine  Applc,twovois.— Strawberry,  one  vol.— Dalilia,  one  vol.— Peach,  one  voL— Apple, 
two  vols.- together  12  vols.    12mo,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  I0«.),  cloth,  12s.  I84r 


eitber  of  th»  volnmta  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  2t.  W.),  at  1«. 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENtNO,  numeraus  Woodcvta,Terr 
thick  12mo,  cloth  lettered  ( pub.  at  lOs.  fid. ),  4«.     A  oomprehfSMivw  aad  eicgaat  volune.      1844 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Being  the  Natural  History  and  Deaerlp. 
tioa  of  ail  the  Birds  (above  four  tiiousand)  hitherto  known  or  described  bf  Natorailata,  vttb^ 
the  Synonymes  of  prece<ling  Writers:  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Edition,  compre- 
hending aU  the  discoveries  in  Ornitboiogy  subsequent  to  the  former  publication,  and  a  General 
Index,  11  vols,  tai  10,  4to,  with  upwards  or2M  coloured  Platea,  lettered  (pnb.  at  3«.  S^),  tl«tti 
7t.  17*.  04.  Wmckfter,  1821-28.  The  same  with  «te  plates  exquisitely  ooloursd  like  dravinga^ 
11  vols,  in  10,  elegantly  half  bound,  green  moroeeo,  gilt  edges,  12^.  iti. 

LEWIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS   OF  NEW  SOOTH   WAt£S. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes  by  Mr.  Gouu>  and  Mr. 
Sttov,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  *L  4«.),  hf.  bd.  morocco,  2^  2*.  l«9ft 

UNDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITSJ  OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OP  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols, 
royal  8vo,  containing  152  moat  bcautinilly. coloured  plates,  diiefiy  by  Mxs.  Witrbbs,  Artiat 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  VU.  Ms.),  half  bound,  morocco  extra,  gilt  edgea,  bi,  U. 

1841 
"This  ia  an  exquisitely  beantinil  work.    Every  plate  ia  Uke  A'Ughly  flniahed  drawing, 
similar  to  those  in  the  Uorticnltural  Traoaaetions.^ 

UNDLEY'S  DIGITAUUM  MONOGRAPHIA.  JToUo,  28  platea  of  the  Ptozglovo  (pab.  at 
4i.4a.),  cloth,  li.  lis.  fid. 


.  the  same,  the  platea  beautlAilIr  eolourad  (pub.  aft  tL  ••.)«  doth,  2<.  I2t.  fid. 


LOUDON'S   (MRS.)    ENTERTAINING   NATURALIST,   being  Popular  DeKripttou, 

Tain,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehending jiil  the-Quadmpe&a, 

"  *^'    '         •—  ednc^ 


Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  polite    

tion.  With  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  SOO  beautiful  woodcuts  by  Bxwicx, 
Uakvby,  Whimper,  and  others.  New  Editimi,  revUed,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the 
present  sute  of  Zoological  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  gilt  cloth,  7«.  fid.  ]gM 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM,  or  tbo 
Trees  and  Shruht  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described :  with  their  propa- 
gation, culture,  management,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  abovo 
dOO  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  S600  woodcots  of  trees  and  shrnba  (pub.  at  lOU),  M.  ft  ItM 
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OATALOODB  Or  HEW  BOOKS 


MANTELL3  (DR.)  NEW  OEOLOQICAL  WORK,    the  medai^  of  CREATlosr 

or  FIrvt  Lmm>m  In  Ocotogjr,  uut  tn  the  Study  of  Orranie  Remains;  InclndiBir  G«<iUigicai  Bar 
curaioM  to  tb«  Ule  of  Slioppcjr.  Brif  hton,  Loves,  Tilyate  Forest,  Chanvood  Forest,  Farriog^ 
don,  Svlndon,  Cainc,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  If  atlork,  Crlch  Hill,  ftc.  By  Oiaeov  Ax.ok«- 
xov  Martbli.,  Esq.!  LL.D.,  F.R.a^  ke.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  Sto,  vith  coloured 
Plates,  and  sovoni  huadrad  boautJful  Woodenti  of  Fo««il  RcmalM,  cloth  gilt,  If.  U.  uu 

MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  QEOLOQY.  or  •  FamHIar  Exporition  of  6«oloe1cml  Phc 
BooMaa.  Math  vreatljr  cnlarved  and  improvod  Edition.  S  vola.  poat  gTO»  colouretl  Plates,  and 
«pwafd8  of  3M  WoodcuU,  rilt  cloth,  lit.  isa 

MANTELL'S  OEOLOQICAL   EXCURSION   ROUND  THE    ISLE    OF    WtOHT, 

and  aloBf  tho  adjacent  Coast  of  Doraolwn.  In  1  vol.  post  Sm,  with  nomeroua  beaatifullr 
ozacutcd  Woodcuu,  and  a  Ooologlcal  Map,  cloth  gilt,  \U.  1S41 

MUplES  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF   BRITISH   BIRDS;    OR,  THE  FEATHERED 

TRIBES  CF  THE  BRITISH  ISIJkNDS.     2  vols.  tv«.    New  EditioB,  tho  Plates  beanti- 

fttUy  coloured  (pub.  at  U.  St.),  cloth  ^t^  Us.  ivsi 

**  This  la,  without  anjoxcoptloa.  tho  moat  truly  ehanning  work  on  Ornithology  which  has 

,  hitherto  appeared,  from  the  days  of  Wiliooghby  downwards.    Other  authors  describe, 

V         I  Mudlc  paints;  other  authors  give  the  husk,  Mudie  the  kernel.    We  most  heartily  concur 

with  the  opinion  expressed  of  this  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  Idndrcd  sMrit)  In  the  first  few 

numbers  or  his  right  pleasant  Lamdm  JtmnuU.    The  descriptions  of  Bevicl^  Pennant, 

Levin,  Montagu,  and  even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  vith  the 

spirit-atirring  emanations  of  Mudle's  *  living  pen,*  as  it  has  been  called.    We  are  not  ac- 

qnalntad  with  any  author  who  so  felicitously  unites  beauty  of  stvl*  with  strength  and  nerve 

of  exproaalon  j  he  does  not  specify,  but  paints."—  Waod't  OrnUiologkal  Guide. 

RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY   FOR    BEGINNERS,  oonmrlslng  a  fcmiiiar  Explanation  of 

Ocoiogy  and  Its  associate  Sciences.  Mincralogv,  Physical  Geolonr,  Fossil  Concholoicy,  Fosiil 

^Botany,  and  Palnontoli^y,  including  Directloaa  for  forming  Collections,  &c.     By  O.  F. 

.RiCHABDSoir,  F.O.S.  (formerly  with  Dr.  Mantell,  now  of  the  British  Museum).    Seeood 

'  Edition,  eonslderahly  enlarged  and  Improved.    One  thick  vol.  poat  Svo^  illnatxated  by  upwards 

ofMO  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lot.  ed.),  cloth,  7«.6cL  IMS 

•ELBY^  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  moat  magnlfleent  wwik  of  the 
Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exact  and  raithfhl  representations  in  tiielr  ftill  natniml  sise, 
of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  38S  Figures  in  US  beantiAilly  coloured  Plates, 
a  vols,  elophaat  folio,  elegantly  half  bouad  moroeco  (pub.  at  lOS^),  gilt  hack  and  gilt  edges, 
ZU.  lOiL  1834 

''Thegrandeat  work  on  Ornithology  published  In  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Blids 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  America.  Every  flgure,  excepting  in  a  very  fiew  instances  of 
extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  also,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the 
apirltofUfe."— OrwiAofawwC*  Text  Book. 

**  What  a  treasure,  durmg  a  rainy  forenooB  In  the  country.  Is  such  a  glorlooaly  iUipnimded 
work  as  thb  of  Mr.  SclbyT  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  tresr  puhllshel 
In  Britain,  and  will  stand  a  compsjrison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
fleent  omitholoffical  lUuatrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Sclby  haa  long  and  deservedly 
tanked  high  aa  a  scientific  naturalist."— H/aeibioood'f  Magazine. 

SELBrS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY,  a  toIs.  gro.  Second 
£dltloB(pub.atl/.l«.),  boarda,lSi.  USS 


SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  GR  ACA.  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botaaieal  work  crw  pub. 
lished.  10  vols,  folio,  with  1000  beautitalty  coloured  Plates,  half  l>ound  morocco,  publisali^ 
by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  252i.),  6Si. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.    Only  forty  copies  of  tte 
original  stock  exist.    Mo  greater  number  of  subscribers'  oamea  can  therefore  be  received. 

SItTHORP'S  FLOR>E  GR/EC^  PROOROMUS.  Sive  Plantarum  omnium  Enumeratio. 
quas  in  Provinclis  aut  Insulis  Oraclae  invenit  Joii.  Sibthorp:  Characteres  et  Synonyms 
omnium  com  Annotationlhus  Jac  Bdx.  Smith.  Poor  parts,  in  2  thick  vols,  Svo  (pub.  at 
2L  a*.),  14«.  Londad^  ISM 

SOWERSrS  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  ConUining  a  complete  Introdnctfon  to  the 
Science,  illustrated  by  upwvds  of  850  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the 
moat  characteristic  examplea  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  estshllahed  up  to  the  present  time, 
arranged  In  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  bv  copious  Explanations;  OlMenrations  respect- 
ing the  Geoitraphical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each ;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  of 
Lamarck  and  I>a  filalnville:  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &e.  New  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged  and  Improved,  with  nnmaroua  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added,  Svo,  doth,  Iti. 
The  plates  coloured,  clotb,  U.  ifi*.  1S«6 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  cOLOxniED  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFlGURED  SHELLS,  complete  In  900  Ahells,  Svo,  compris- 
ing several  thousand  FIgurss,  In  pa^,  all  boaatlAiIIy  coloured  (pub.  at  IS/.),  71.  isa.  isii 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED ;  cootafBfug  FIgmea  ana  Descriptinn 
of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  SrrTrcXABn,  Svo,  with  94  plates,  comprialag  6tt 
figures  of  Beetles,  bccntiTjIIy  and  most  accurately  drawn  (pub.  at  dl.  S^,  cloth,  \L  U.        |84S 
*'  TIte  most  perfect  work  rot  published  in  this  department  of  British  iSatomoiugy." 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY,  la  voU.  Svo,  loo  coloured  Platea  (pvb.  at  tit), 
hair  bound.  S^  St.  ^  'lOMi 

-Or  separately,  LnPiDOPTBBA,  4  vols.  «.  4*.     Colboptkba,  5  vols,  U.  is. 
Obxkop.,  Njtunu]>.,  ftc,  1  vol.  li.  Is.    UxMinofxaBA,  2  vols.  21.  a*. 
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SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOQY;  OIL  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OV 
BARE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDESCRlBED  SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  coDi^uiiiH-  94  large  aiut 
beautiftilly  eolonrad  flgurM  of  Shells,  half  boond  mor.  gUt  adges  (pub.  at  5^  to),  2^  13$.  6U, 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
fh>m  the  Class*s  of  Ornithology,  Entomolory,  and  Concholojcy.  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  containiiig 
SIS  fijMly  coloorad  plates  (pub.  at  16L  ilk.  )fluilf  boand  moxocco,  (lit  edges,  9U  9s. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA;  OR.  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS.  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  SouUi  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  fonnlUK 
1  ToL  royal  Sro,  complete,  with  M  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  8/.  Ite.),  cloth,  1/.  16». 

1827-28 

SWEET'S  CISTINE>E;  OR,  KATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  90 
Nos.  forming  1  voU  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  112  beantlAilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  5^.  &*.)• 
cloth,  U,  lis.  td.  1828 

**  One  of  the  most  interastliic,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beautiftil  publications." 


imfecellaneotts  ^nglfs]^  Uiurature, 

IXCLUDINO 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essajr,  and  copious 
Indexee.    Complete  In  S  large  vols,  imperial  Sro,  Portrait  (pub.  at  2L  2«.),  cloth,  1/.  16«.    1838 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  with  Memoir  and  Notes 
%r  Dr.  Taylor,  squsre  13mo,  with  34  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  4«.),  ornamental  wrapper,  2«.  ad, 

1849 

BANCROFTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  DiscoTcry  of  the 
American  Continent.    TwelAh  Edition,  3  vols,  8vo  (published  at  2L  iOe.),  cloth,  U.  lU.  td. 

1847 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  fVom  a.d.  looo  to  1840.  By  .Tosbph  Allxk,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  8  thick  elegantly  printed  vols,  foolscap  8to,  Illustrated  by  24  Portraita 
•f  British  Admirals,  beautifully  engravM  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Woodcuu  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  U,  1«.),  cloth  gilt,  14«.  1842 

"These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval. 
Histories  and  Chronicles."— fian. 

**The  best  and  most  eumplete  repository  of  tlie  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  wliich  liaa  yet 
issued  firom  the  press.'*— Imi<ed  Sentiee  Oatette, 

BORDERER'S,  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Oatherlngs  of  the  Local  History  and  Romance  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Borders,  by  M.  A.  RicBAansoir  (of  Newcastle),  8  vols,  hound  in  4, 
royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  nearly  1000  interesting  Woodcuts,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  3/.  10».), 

1^.  !!«•  KewcaUUt  1846 

«»*  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  sets  of  liodks  Imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;   BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER, 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebridea,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
ceding Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustratfve  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  bv  Hawkivs,  Piozsi,  Mukpiit,  TYxns, ' 
Kbyvolds,  Steevkxs,  snd  others.  10  vols.  12mo,  illustrated  by  upwartu  of  5o  Views,  Por- 
traits, and  Sheets  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  Hard- 
ing, &c.,  ciotb,  reduced  to  !/.  10*.  1848 
This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifblly  printed  in  the  popular  form  ot 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Byron's  Worlu,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, be  says :  **  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  bold  readily  in  your  liand,  are  the 
most  useAil  alter  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BOURRIENNES  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  foolscap  l2mo,  with  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  S«.). 
cloth,  3«.  td.  ISU 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  vis.,  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventorer,  Idler,  and 
Counolseur,  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  portraits  (pub.  at  2^.  6«.),  cloth,  U.  7s.  Sllber  volume  may  )m 
had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  works  of  the  principal 
English  poeU,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.    4  vols,  post  8vo  fslae  of  SUndaid  Libtmiy) 
yitetcd  la  a  very  small  but  beautiful  type,  32  Medallion  rortimits  (pub.  at  K.  Si.),  cloth,  Ufc 
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BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  POUTICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  tad  Ei*«rwith» BrittehCaastibi- 

don,  3  voU.  Ivo  (pub.  at  IL  lU.  (k/.),  clnth,  1^  U.  1M4-4 

-^-—  ISilUsJt  CoaaUttttSoB  (a  poiOao  of  Uw  pneadiaff  «oikU  tvo. €iotb«.3ii. 

BHOUGHAM'S  (LORD)  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEM,  aa4  other 
rublto  Cliarsrtcr*  of  the  time  of  Oeotya  I  If.  VoL  III.  rayal  tro,  with  10  fine  pomatis 
(pab.  at  \u  U.U  ciotb,  lai.  M.  iMft 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OP  MEN  OF  LETTEfIS  AND  SCIENCE,  -who 
UourUhed  In  tba  time  of  Oeorye  ill,  royal  8vo,  *ith  10  Ane  p<»rtcaita  (pub.  at  U.  U.),  cloth*  12*. 

— ^^  tbe  aana,  alio  vlth  the  porUalti,  demy  Svo  (pub.  at  li.  U.),  clotb,  10«.  9tL  1M6 


BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE,  btelndinir  hla  Tvlgar  Enrvn. 
Ketliriu  Medici,  Uni  Burial,  Christian  Morals,  Cofxespondcnee,  Jountala,  aad  Tracts*  naay  of 
them  hitberio  au|iiii>lwhi-a.    The  «)iolfr  collected  and  edilad  hj  Sucojf  Wilkix,  F.LJS.    4 


voU.  Svo,  fine  I'urtrait  (pub.  at  2/.  b.),  cloth,  II.  l\*.  6d.  Piekeri»§^  1836 

**Sir  Ttaomaa  Browne,  tlio  coatemporaiy  of  Jeremx  Taylor,  Hooka,  Bacfm*  Selden,  and 
Robert  Burton,  is  nn<U>iihte<lly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  tbatfrreat  literary  era. 
Uia  tliouiriiUi  are  oflou  truly  sublime,  aad  alwayi  conveyed  in  tbe  moat  Impressive  laBgaa^.'r 


BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 
vis. :  NortliiTu  HLiics,  3  vols. :  Eaxtern  and  Western  States,  3  vols.  *  Southern  or  SlaTc  States, 
S  vols.;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  th«  other  British  Proelnces  in  North 
America,  I  vol.  To]f ether  9  stout  vols.  Svo,  numerous  fine  Etigravinga  (pub.  at  6L  10*.  6tf.}, 
cloth,  2/.  12*.  &L  1841-4» 

'*Mr.  Buckinirfaam  goes  deliberately  throufrb  tbe  Statea,  treating  of  all,  historically  and  staF- 
tlatkally— «f  (heir  riac  aad  progresa,  their  maiiuihcturea,  trade,  popaiatton^  top^^ranhy,  fbr- 

■■■  ■  f/ottmd* 


tiU^,  resources,  morals,  manners,  education,  and  so  forth.    Mu  9olumm  wiU  ie/okaa  a.  tlon- 

**  A  very  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  United  States,  dlUgantly  collected  by  a  maa 
of  great  acute  ness  and  olMervatioa." — LUerarg  Guuttt. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS,    with  a  Biographical  and  CrMeal  IntitMluetlea  by  Roosss. 
S  vols,  imperial  aeo,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  ipub.  aX2L%t.U  doth,  U.  Uis.  IMA 

BURKE3  ENCYCLOP>CDtA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 

OP  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Begistry  of  all  Armorial 
Bearings,  Creau,  and  Mottoea,  fV-om  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  Inclndiair  tbe 
late  Grants  by  tbe  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introductioa' to  Hetaldry,  and  a  DIctkmary  of 
Terras.  Third  Edition,  with  a  SunplemeqU  One  very  large  vol.  Imperial  8vo,  bcautii\illy 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  WHiTTiKaHAK,  emballistied  with  an  elaborata 
FroBtispieee,  richly  ilhuainatad  la  goU  and  colouxa;  also  Woodeula  (pub.  at  tL  3s.),  clolk 
gilt,  ILU.  ItM 

The  most  elaborate  and  naefbl  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  npvaxds  of 
30,000  armorial  bearlnga,  and  Incorpoatea  all  that  bave  hitherto  been  given  br  GtBUtaa,  Bd> 
moodaon.  Col  Una,  Nisbct,  Beriy,  Robeon,  and  others;  besides  many  theuaaaa  namaa  which 
have  never  appeared  In  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  lact^  in  a  aaiail  oompaas^  but 
vithout  abridgment,  contains  mote  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,   AND  NOTES  BY 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART;  &e.  Royst  Bvo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  lb.),  cloth,  nnifbnn  with  Byron,  lOe.  6d.  IMt 

Tills  Is  positively  the  oniv  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  aingie  vwlUme,  Sro.  It  contalna 
•  aat  only  every  scrap  which  uums  ever  wrote,  whether  pnaa  or  vwna,  but  iriso  a  consid«nM» 
number  of  Scotch  lutionai  airs,  coUecind  ana  illusttaieid  by  him  (not  given  eisewhexe)  and  fUll 
nad  interesting  accouata  of  the  occaaiona  and  cirounstancea  ef  hJs  various  writings.  The 
very  complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occuplfs  164  pages,  and  the 
Indices  and  Olosaaiy  are  very  copiouB.  The  wbele  forms  a  tUck  elegantly  priat«d  volume, 
extending  In  all  to  848  pages.  The  other  editiona,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape, 
with  an  abridgmeat  of  the  Lilb  by  Allan-  CunnhiglMni,  comptised  In  only  49  pages,  and  the 
whole  Toloman  only  504  pagea,  do  aot  eontaui  aboea  twa<4hiaas  of  the  aboae. 


CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  "HMES  OP  PETRARCH.  WllhlfeMeeaefBo««5cloa.dhU 
Dluatriooa  Contempoiariaa.  Second  Rditiotti  2  vols.  Sto»  flaePortrailB  aad  Platoa  (puh.  at 
IL,  11*.  Gd.),  cloth,  12«.  ia4i 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS,  a  Series  of  NoHeoa  and  TransJatlona,  with  an  Intro- 
duciery  Sketch  of  the  Hioloiy  of  Vtaach- Poetry;  Edited  by  his  So%  the  Rev.  Hssav  Cart. 
fboUcap,  8VO,  cloth,  Sa.  1846 

GARY'S  LIVES  OF  ENQUSH  POETS»  tupploBMHitarf  to  Dr.  Jobxsov»s  -Lives." 
Edited  by  his  Son,  foolscap  Svo^  cloth,  7«.  i84S 

CHATHAM     PAPERS,     being  tha  Correspondence  of  wnifam  Pitt,   Kari  of  ChaAam 
Edited  hv  tbo  Executors  of  hta  Sen,  Jobn  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  pnbliahMl  from  the  Origiua* 
Manuscripts  In  their  possession.    4  vols.  Bvo  (pub.  at  3^  12i.),  cloth,  \U  it. 

JfHrr^,  iaas.40 
**A  production  of  greater  hiatoricai  intereat  eouUl  hardly  be  imagined.    It  is  a  stamiari 
work,  which  will  directly  pass  Into  every  library."— Zi^rrary  Gastlte. 

"There  Is  hardly  any  man  in  modern  times  who  Alls  so  large  a  apace  in  our  hiatofy,  and  of 
whom  «•  know  ao  little,  aa  Lord  Chatham;  he  waa  the  greateat  Stawsmaa  aad  Qn4«i*  that 
thia  eouatry  ever  prodpced.    Weregard  thia  Work,  theielbre,  aa  one  of  the  gnaiast  iml«ab*'-« 
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CHATTERTON'S  WORKS;  botb  Profc  and  Poetical,  Inetading  kb  Letters;  «ttli  Nottees 
or  bis  Lift,  Histor7  of  th«  Rowley  Controversy,  and  Kotes  Cnucai  bim  Explanatory.  3  vol's 
post  8vo,  elegantly  printed,  with  Engraved  Fac-similes  of  ChatUrton's  Haadwriting  and  tha 
Ilowlajr  MSS.  |pub.  at  Us.),  cloth,  t*.  Large  Paper,  3  vols,  crown  Sve  (pub.  at  1^  u.),  cloth, 
**»•  1M2 

*•  Wartow,  Ualone,  Croft,  Dt.  Knox,  Dr.  Sherwln,  and  ethers,  in  prose;  aad  Scott,  Words- 
yorth,  Kirke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and-  Keats,  in  verae :  have  oaaferred 
iastinr  immortality  apon  the  Poems  of  Chatterton." 

"  Cbatterton's  was  a  genius  1  'e  that  of  Homer  and  Sfaaknteare,  which  appeaia  not  abota 
«nce  In  many  centuries.*'— FjcrnmMs  Kuojc, 

^*^?fA^'?JJ??wfvJ^/>  TRAVELS   IN   VARIOUS   COUNTRIES   OF   EUROPE, 

ASIA,  AND  AFRI CA,  1 1  vols.  8vo ,  maps  and  plates  (pub.  at  UU.J,  doth,  U,  a*.  1827-34 

diJ^SIC  TALES.  Cabinet  Edition,  compriiring  the  Vicar  of  Wskefield,  Elizabeth.  PanI  and 
Virfrinia,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodosins 
and  CoBBtaatia,  Castle  of  Otraoto,  and  Rasselas,  complete  Id  1  voL  lamo.:  7  medallloa  por- 
traits (pub. at  lOt.  6d.)t  cloth,  S«.  6d. 

COLMAM'S  (GEORGE)  POETICAL  WORKS,  containing  hia  Broad  Grins.  Vagaries,  and 
Ecoantricitles,  34mo,  woodcuu  (pub.  at  is.  6i<.),  cloth,  la.6<L  1840 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  frea-the  Earliest  Perioa  to  the  PeaM  of  UlS,  3  vols,4vo  (pah.  at  IL  I0«.),giit 
cloth,  IS*.  183a 

COPLEY'S  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOLITION.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  small  8vo,  fine  Portrait  of 
Clarksou  (pub.  at  6». ),  cluth,  it.  6d.  1IS9 

OOSTELLO'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  €ARLY  FRENCH  POETRY,  ttom  the  time  of 
tlie  IVouhadours  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  post  8vu,  with  4  Plates,  splenaidly  ilhminated  in 
gold  and  oelottis,  cloth  gilt,  18a.  183^ 

COWPERB  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTH EY;    comprising  his  Poems. 

Correspondence,  and  Translations;  with  a  Lii'e  of  the  Anclior.  15  vols,  post  8vo,  embettishea 
with  numerous  e&quislte  Eogravinga,  alter  ttia  designs  of  Uam-vhy  (l^b.  at  3^.  I6«.),cioa. 
21.  S«.  1833-57 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  prose  and  poetical,  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  still  exclusively  copyright,  and  coosequeutly 
cannot  appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA.  1  ▼eH.  >▼«, 
Maps,  and  S5  Plates  (pub.  at  11. 11«.  6d.),  clotii,  I2«.  1830 

CRAWFUR!D'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  with  an  Appendix  on  FossU  Remains  by  Professor 
BucKLAVD.  3  vols.  8vo,  wlth  13  Maps,  Plates,  and  VignetUs  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  6U.),  cloth, 
13«.  1834 

CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COU8SE8  AND  A  DESSERT.  A  Series  of  Tales,  in  Three 
Sets,  viz.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miscellaneous.  Crowu  8«o,  with  31  extremely  clever  and  comic 
Illustrations  (publishing  in  the  liUistrated  Library  at  St.) 

**  This  Is  an  estsaordinary  performance.  Sach  an  union  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
novelist,  in  one  person,  is  anexampled.  A  tithe  of' the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  stortea 
W'Ould  set  ap  a  ooKea  of  annual  wnters ;  and  a  tithe  of  tlie  inveati  ve  genius  that  is  <UspIayod  Itt 
tliS  illustrsdons  would  fUmish  a  gallery."— S^/cUor. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  Inland  Jonmey  of  Four  Months;  with  an 
Aocoout  of  the  War.   Two  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  a  new  map  of  China  (pub.  at  16s.),  clelb,  9t, 

1841 

OIBDIN'S  BIBLIOMANIA:  OR  BOOK-MADNESS.  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  including  a  Key  to  tJie  assumed  Characters  in  the 
Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  8v«,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  numerous 
Woodcuts,  many  or  which  are  now  firat  added  (pub.  at  3^.  3*.),  cioUi,  R  lis.  fid.  Laife  Paper, 
imperial  8vo,  of  which  only  very  few  coplea  were  printed  (pub.  at  iL  3t.),  cloth,  34  13s.  id. 

1842 
This  celebrated  Work,  wliich  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valvable 
information  on  all  bibliographical  satO^cts,  hsa  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  conaidexahle 
snms-4he  small  paper  ibr  St.  St.,  and  the  large  paper  for  upwarda  of  40  guineas  i  1 1 

OIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS,  Adninltjr  edition,  complete,  with  a  Meneir  by  T. 
DiBDiH,  illustrated  with  13  ChanetnistteMBetcheSf  angtaved  on  Steel  by  Osoman  Cauix- 
8HAVK,  l2nio,  cloth  lettered,  5«.  1848 


OOMCSTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Rvitdbu)  New  Edtrion,  with  Boaterene  additional 
Receipts,  by  Mrs.  BmcK,  Umo.,  with  0  pUites  (pub.  at  fit.)  cloth,  3«.  1846 

f»AKE'S  6HAKSPfiAR£   AND   HIS   TIMES,   Inelwdlnr  the  Biography  of  the  Poet, 

Criticisms  on  bis  Genins  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology  of  hfai  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the 

'  Manners,  Customs,  snd  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and  Llterstureof  the  Elizabethan 

Era.    2vols.4to  (above  1460  pages),  with  fine  Portrait  ana  a  Plate  of  Autographs  (pub.  at 

«4  5*.),cloth,  U.  1«.  1817 

"A  masterly  production,  the  publication  of  which  will  form  an  epoHi  in  the  Bhaksperiaa^is- 
torr  of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analrsia  of  sdl  tiie  Phtye  and 
Poems  of  ShiAspeare :  and  a  comprehensive  and  powerM  akelch  at  tte  cootampemy  Utnau 
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ENQUSH  CAUSES  CELCBRES,  OB,  REMARKABLE  TRIALS.  Sqmra  12mo,  (pvV. 
at  U.),  oRUunrotol  wn^iMr,  u.  1M% 

FENNS  PA8TON  LETTERS,  Orlflaal  L«tUn  of  the  Pwton  Fiunlly,  wvtten  dorter  tn* 
Relgnt  of  Henry  VI,  Bdwanl  IV.  and  Rldtard  III.  by  Tsrioiu  Penoiu  of  Bank  and  C<»se- 
^ucnce,  chiefly  on  Historical  SutO^cts.  Mew  Bdition.  vHh  Notes  and  Conectiona,  eompietc^ 
S  vols,  boond  In  1,  square  IXmo  (pab.  at  I0fl.)t  clota  gilt,  6$,  Ooaintly  bound  in  maroon 
noroeco,  carved  hoards,  in  the  early  style,  gilt  edges,  I5«.  1M9 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curloas  and  interesting  scries  of  historical  Letters  is  a  raxe 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridgment,  as  mif^iit  be 
supposed  from  its  form,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  tiie 
letter*  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modem,  readable  Tersioa 
published  by  Fenn. 

*'  The  Paston  Letters  are  an  Important  testimony  to  the  progreeslve  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  preciottB  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  in 
this  period  supply.    They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe."— An/foM. 

FIELDING'S   WORKS,    EDITED    BY    ROSCOE,    COMPLETE  IK  0KB  VOLX7MB. 

iTom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews.  Plays,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.) 
fedium  8vo,  with  20  capital  Plates  by  Chuikshaxk  .pub.  at  U.  4«.),  cloth  gilt,  14*.  IMS 

"Of  all  the  works  or  imaginatioo  to  which  English  genius  hss  given  origm,  the  writings  of 
Henry  Pieldinsr  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."— Sitr  Walter  ScolU 
*'Tiie  prose  Homer  of  hlunan  nature."— X«rri  B^ran. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER;  on  a  Man's  WriUng  ICemofan 
of  Himself:  on  tlie  epithet  Komantic:  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Teste  to  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion, ftc.    Fcap.  8vo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  &i.  ISM 
"  I  have  reail  with  the  greate&t  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Foster.    He  is  one  of  tbe  moaC 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced." — Sir  Jamut  Maekmtoak, 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  New  Edition. 
elegantly  printed,  In  fcap.  8vo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character, 
cloth,  U.  1M7 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  be  wished  his 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated." 

"  A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  witii  ttie  thottsaadth 
yart  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves."— Dr.  Pye  SmUk. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  &C.    Kew 

Edition,  by  Colonel  Johnes,  with  130  beautifiil  Woodcuts,  %  vols,  super-royal  tivo,  elott 
letUred  (pub.  at  I^.  16«.},  1^.  b.  1S4» 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  74  plates,  printed  in  gold  and 
colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  4i.  10*.),  U.  lOi. 


■  ■  tbe  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  lOL  10s.),  fd,  6t. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  with  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED.  3  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  elegantly  half  bound  red  morocco,,  gilt  edges,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  at  (W.  b.),  41.  lite.  istt 

GAZETTEER.— NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER.  AND  OEOORA- 
PHICAL  DICTIONARY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  publiehed.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  John  Thomsov  (Editor  of  the  Univenai  Aticu,  he), 
very  thick  Svo  (I040  pages).  Maps  (pub.  at  184.).  cloth,  12a. 

This  comprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Oasetteer  of  ita  siae. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  Affgbanistan,  New  Zealand,  te,  tic. 

CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.   An 

improved  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12«.  With  a  very  lano 
Map  of  Rome  and  Its  Environs  (from  a  most  careful  trigonotnetrical  survey),  mounted  on  clom, 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  U.  Is.  isis 

"These  volumes  are  so  replete  witii  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  onr  entfre 
Journal,  we  could,  after  all,  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  wortiu  It  is, 
indmd,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  aubiect  of  great  Import- 
auce,  and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  eveiy  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  is  an  o\ijeet  of  consideration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  Relating  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the 

Success  of  the  Gospel,  Including  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefkces  and  Poa- 

tinustion  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bokak,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  l»t.  od.),  cloth,  7«.  Sd.  ittf 

GLEIG'S  MEMOIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  first  Govenior-Oencnl  of  BcngaL  S 
vols,  svo,  fine  Portrait  ff ub.  at  2L&».),  cloth,  U.  Is.  1841 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  In  18S1,  translated  Into  English 
Verse  by  John  Maci>omai.d  Bbu.,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8to  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  «•. 

IStt 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  vtth  a  Life  and  Notes.  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  engraved  Titles  and 
Plates  by  Btothakd  and  CnuixsHASx.  New  and  elegant  Edition  (pnb.  at  IL),  extra 
cloth,  12a.  IMS 

"  Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
beauty,  ana  power  of  his  compositions  r  You  may  take  him  and  *cttt  him  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  lights  does  he  present  to  the  imagination."— i<<A«iueKiH. 

"The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  prccioas  *  wells  of  English 
nndeflled.'  "^Quarterly  Review. 

GORDON'S  HlffTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam^ 
Miens  arising  ftwn  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  In  emancipating  their  country  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.    By  the  Ute  THOMiis  Gokdok,  General  of  a  Division  of  the  QiMk  Amv 
■econd  l^o.,  t  Toto.  Sto,  Maps  and  PUuis  (pub.  at  u,  lo!.),  ciSmS  M.        ^^^      iS 
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GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  3  thick  vols.  Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pnb.  u 
21.  iM.UlLlU.td.  • 

GRANVILLES  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Principal  Sea  Bathing  Places,  s  voU. 
post  8vo,  with  large  Map.  and  upwards  of  50  beautiful  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  U.  13*.  J»  cloth,  lb*. 

IMl 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,  Sro,  with  39  WoodcuU  and  Maps  (puh.  »t 
18«.),  cloth,  0».  1S4S 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  conslstlnjr  of  Trarels,  and  AdTentiurs  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Sicily,  Malta,  ftc.  S  vols,  l2mo.  Second  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  (pub.  at 
1S«.),  7«.  ed. 

MEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated  from  the  German,  riz.- 
AsiA,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols.— Africa,  i  rol.— Evrope  akd  its  Colokies,  I 
vol.— Anciest  Okeece,  and  Histokical  Treatises,  1  vol.— Makval  of  Akcibkt  His. 
TORT,  1  Tol. —together  G  vols.  Svo  (formerly  pub.  at  7/.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  3^.  3«. 
*i»*  New  and  Complete  Editiant,  with  General  Indexet. 

**  Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe."— QKortrr/y  Review. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA ;  indudTng  the  Carthnginianr., 
Ethiopians,  and  Egrptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  cloth,  16*.  1850 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  Including  the  FerKlans, Pha- 
nicians,  BnbylnnianM,  Scythianh,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
Tols.  8vn,  elerantly  printed  (pub.  originally  at  21.  it.),  cloth.  1/.  4«.  IMS 

**One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  lustorlcal  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon.  "—/iMfiunun. 

HEEREN'S  »AANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Ccntiirr. 
to  its  re-SKtahlishment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  cloth,  14a.  1846 

"The  best  History  of  Modem  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  Is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rivtil."—Alhen*mn. 

**  A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  diffuse  usefiil  knowledge  for  generations,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten.^'— £i7n-ary  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  by  Bakcroft;  and  HISTORICAL 
TREATISES;  vis:—!.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,Prn> 
gress,  and  Practical  Influence  of  Political  Tlieories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  tlie  Conti- 
nental Interests  of  Great  Britain.    In  1  vol.  Svo,  with  Index,  cloth,  lit.  1S47 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tutions, the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.    Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved,    svo  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  12«. 
•»•  New  Edition,  wUk  Index.  1847 

*'  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  caref^il  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  be 
useful  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
iMtter  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
—Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  t>ie  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Hssrkk,  Umo  (pub.  at  2a.  6ff.), 
cloth,  2*.  Oxford,  Ttilboyaf  1630 

*'  An  excellent  and  most  uselVil  little  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  private  instruction."— Zitmrry  Gaxette. 
**  A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books."— ^M«iunnR. 

JACOB'S  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  IL  it.),  cloth,  16s.      1831 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  James  Vekkox, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  Jakbs,  Esq.  3  vols.  Svo,  Por- 
traits (pub.  at  2L  U.)t  cloth,  18*.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Anaiyilsortiiaopenlngt  of  Games;  translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Walker,  Svo,  cloth  lettered  ( pub.  at  Us. ),  6*.  6d.  1M7 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  last 
Polio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  fUll.  To  wliich  are  preilxed  a  History  of  the  Lan- 
ffuage,  and  an  English  Grammar.    1  large  voL  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  2/.  2a.),  cloth,  II.  8*.    184C 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  Mvrpht.  New  and  improved  Edition,  com- 
plete in  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  6d.),  lit.  ISW 

JOHNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings,  gathered  firom  nearly  a 
hundred  dillBrent  Pahiicatlons,  and  not  contained  in  BoswxiL's  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  by 
J.  W,  Cmoxsii,  M.P.  thlok  feap.  Ito,  Dortr«it  and  frontispieo*  (pub.  at  10s.),  cloth,  4«,  fld. 
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JOHNSTON'S  TRAVELS  IN  80UTMCRN  ABYSSINIA,  throofh  tlMi  Coutiy  «»r  A4d, 

to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.    1  toU.  8to,  map  ajid  platas  (puU  at  U.  U.U  aieth,  lOc  fi<L  UM 

lURBY'S  WONDERFUL  MUSCUNL    «  «ol&  rm.  oimnli  «r  itt  oorioiM  .po>«nte  aad 

platca  (pub.  at4i.  te.),  elelh,  U.  U. 

KNIGHTS  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BERKSHIRE, ineloiling  a  full  Drsofp- 

—  -     -  ~  i"^         _    .      - 


tiun  of  WLkUot.    WIUi  S3  Safravings  «i  Wm4,  aad  a  laii*  illumlaatad  Map. 

to  i«.  td. 
HAMPSHIRE,  tnelnding  tha  III*  of  WJfht.    With  as  Bntravingi  on  Wood,  and  a  Uuse  illo- 

inlnatmi  Map.    Baduead  to  2«. 
DERBYSHIRE,  Inciudlog  the  Paak,  te.    WItii  tt  BBffistlnta  cm  Wood,  asd  a  iaxse  lUuml- 

nuted  Map.    Raduced  to  U.  6*/. 
KENT.    With  M  Envravlofft  on  Wood,  and  alaxf*  illuiaiBatad  Map.    Badoced  to  2k  6<L 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  containlfiir 
above  iO,uoo  additional  Words;  to  wbidi  it  addad  aa  Accentuated  Vocabolary  of  Ciassieal  aad 
Scripture  Proper  Namaa,  new  Edition,  in  1  tkick  bandaome  Toinna,  iacga  ttvoi,  veith.  Portrait, 
cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  ii. ),  7«.  6d.  U49 

LACONICS;   OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE   BEST   AUTHORS.     Seventh 

Edition,    s  vola.  Ilio,  with  alafaot  Fkontlaplaeaa,  coMtaiaiag  ao  Potraita  (pab.  at  19t. ),  cloth 

(lit.  7f.  Cd.  TUi,  18M 

Thia  pleaiant  oolleetkitt  af  pKhf  and  aenteatloas  readinfa,  fhmi  the  beat  BagUah  autbors  of 

all  agea,  baa  loaf  enjoyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LANE'S  KORAN,  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE,  «ith  an  tetarwOTm  Com»eiitav7,  trans, 
latcd  from  the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and  Illustxatad  by  Motes,  gvo  (pub.  atlOs.  &/.}, 
doth,  &«.  ua 

LEAKE'S  (COL)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3vob.STo.  with  a  very  large  Map  of 
the  Morea,  aad  upward!  of  W  vaiiooa  Mapa,  Plans,  Plates  of  aadent  Qntk  Inacx^ttona,  Ice. 
(pub.  at  2L  it.)  cloth,  U.  8*.  US* 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  manr  Pieces  In  Proae  and 
Verse  never  before  pubUsbrd.    1  vols.  Svo,  portrait  (pub.  at  iL  >*.),clotli,  12c. 


USTER'S  UFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  with.  Oriclnal 
Correspondence  and  Auttaeatle  Papera,  never  before  pnbUahed.  S  vola.  tvo,  Pestnit  (pab.  as 
».  8«^),clotl),  ISc.  1838 

**  A  Worli  of  labeiiotts  reaeaieh,  written  with  masterly  abmty.'*-%i/Xas. 

LOCKHARTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN, 
AND    MEMOlBfi   OF    THE    CONaUISTiUJOR,  BERNAL   1>XAZ   DEL    CASTILLO. 

Written  by  himself,  and  now  first  completely  translated  tma  the  original  Spanish.  •»  vols. 
Svo,  (pub.  at  1/.  i«.),  cloth,  12«.  1U4 

**Benial  Dias'a  account  beaia  all  tbc  marts  of  authcntidty,  and  Is  aooompaaied  willi  sack 
pleaaant  nai'veti,  with  aneh  intevastinedetailaj  imd  sudi  amusmg  vanity,  and  yet  so  paidonahle 
in  an  old  aoldler,  who  haa  been,  aa  he  ooasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  xvndets  his 
book  one  of  the  meat  alagttlar  that  is  to  be  Jlgund  In  any  lanraage.'*->I>r.  Xobertmm  is  km 
*'  Hiitorf  qfAmtfietu** 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRFTISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Ueifcns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  nod  Jaaaaa  I. 
Second  Edition,  with  above  so  autographs  of  the  principal  ebaiactera  9S  tiie  period.  Three 
vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  lOfc),  cloth,  1^  1838 

MACQREGOR'S    PROGRESS  OF    AMERICA    TROM    THE    DISCOVERY    BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprisinff  Its  History  and  Statlstica,  a  wrmarkahly  ttJdt 
volumes.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  6d.),  1/.  IW.  ed,  IMf 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  voU.  eve^  third  edmoa,  wilk  ki|a 
map  (pub. at  U.  8«.),  cloth,  I8«.  ,  UBi 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  formiaw  awepuisr 
and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  emhtaesng  the 
History— Physical  Oeograph]^-Oeolo|ry>-Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Klngt- 
doms—Oovemment— Finance— Military  Defence— Commerce— sTilpplnir— Monetary  System- 
Religion— Population,  While  and  Coloured— Bdooation  and  tlte  Press— Eral. ration — Social 
SUte,  &c.,  of  each  Settlement.  Founded  t<n  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furmshed  by 
Government,  the  Hon.  Bast  India  Company,  tc.  Illustrated  by  original  Mapa  and  Plalct. 
10  vols,  foolscap  Svo  (pub.  at  3^ ),  cloth,  lU  lU. 

These  10  vols,  contain  the  b  vols.  8vo,  verbatim,  vltb  a  few  additions.  Bach  voloaie  of  the 
above  series  Is  complete  ha  itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  follows,  at  8(.  8d.  :— 

Vol.  I.— Ths  Caxadas,  Uppsr  axs  Lowkk. 

Vol.  II.— Mbw  Sovth  Walbs,  Vah  Duxxw*s  Lavs,  Swast  Rnrsa,  and  South  Atrs- 

XKALIA. 

Vol.  III.— Thx  Caps  ov  Good  Hope,  MAtrBiTUxs,  and  Bbtcbkxxxs. 

Vol.  IV.— Tna  Wbst  Iirmss.  Vol.  L— Jamaica,  Honduras,  TriaiJbtfS,  3Mago,  **"»wiiti| 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Virgrin  Isles. 

Vol.  v.— Thb  Wbst  Ixdies.    Vol.  II.— British  Qulasa.  Barbadoea,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Angullla,  Tortola,  St.  Kltt*s,  RarlNida,  Antlgna, 
Dominica,  and  Nevis. 

Vol.  vr.— Nova  SroTiA,  Kbw  BKtnrswicx,  Capb  B&rroir,  Pbxvcs  Si>WAxi>*a  Xsu* 
Thk  Beamvdas,  Nbwpouhsi.a>']>,  and  Hvdsok's  Bay. 

Vol.  VII.— O1BXAI.TAB,  MAI.TA,  The  Iokiak  Isi.AirD8,  ftc 

Vol.  VIII.— The  East  IirDiBs.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Asia,  Stc. 

Vol.  IX.— The  East  Ieiueb.    Vol.  II. 

Vol.  X.— British  Possesrioks  i^t  rnx  India e  axv  Atcsxtsc  Ocraitb,  viz.— Cerlon, 
Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leoae,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castia»  Aecn,  tim  Falk- 
And  Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 
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MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA,    Political,  Commeretal»  wU  Sodia.    Two  vols. 
Svo,  6  maps,  tutistical  tables,  ftc.  (pub.  at  It  I*.),  cloth,  lis,  1847 

MAXWEtL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNGTON.     S  handsome  volnmca,  Sto 

EmbclUsbcd  with  numaroiia  kigbiy-fiiibihed  Line>Enftravin(fs  hy  Coovbx  and  other  eminent 

Artista,  consisting  of  Battle-Pieces.   I'ortraits,  Military  Plans  and  Maps;   besides  a  great 

iiramber  of  fine  Wood  Engnrimca.    ( Pub.  at  3L  ;«.}» elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  1^  Ifti.    Large  paper, 

'India  proofs  (pub.  at  52.),  gilt  cloth,  3/.  3t.  I83:t.4l 

**  Mr.  Maxvell'a  *  Lif«  oi  tlat  Duke  of  WeUlagtimf'  in  our  opialDB,  ha*  no  liTal  among  ainiilac 

publications  of  the  daj We  pronounce  it  free  fitoni  ilatterr  and  humbaftt,  succinct 

•nd  masterly.  ....  The  tfpm  and  mechanical  execatirai  are  aumixable;  the  plans  of 
battles  and  sieffes  numeraua,  ampley  and  useful;  the  portraita  of  the  Duke  and  hia  varrior 
contemporaries  many  and  fiiiAhfw;  the  liattle  pictures  animated  and  brilliaut;  and  the 
Tignettea  ef  coatuaies  and  maunen  veithy  of  tlie  military  geiduB  of  Horace  Vemet  bimsclL" — 
Tlket. 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOdffY.  new  Edition,  revlaed  and  cenected, 
Svo  (pub.  at  te.),  eiolh,  U,  td.  1844 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL,  with  an  Introductory  RetSew, 
by  Plrtchbr,  complete  in  1  tltick  vol.  Imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  5«.},  cloth  lettered,  1^.  U.  uaa 
Thin  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORD'S.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  BY  LORD  REDESDALE,  the  Chronology  eor- 
rected  and  compared  with  Ciinton*t  Ftuli  HeUeiaeit  by  KiVG,  (Cadell's  last  and  much  the  best 
Edition,  1838)  S  tuIs.  Svo  (pub.  at  4^  4«.),  gilt  cloth,  1^.  18*. 

iSree-marbled  calf  extra,  by  CLARxn,  4^  4«. 

In  re8peet.to  this  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  noi*  evtnent  sdiolsrs  of  the  presenf 
day  haa  expressed  liia  ODiaioa  that  **the  increased  advantages  given  to  it  iMve  doubled  the 
orUnai  value  of  the  work." 

ft  shtmld  be  observed  tiiat  tlie  namerona  addlttoea  and  tiie  amended  Chronology,  from  tlist 
valuable  performance,  the  Fiuti  HeUenm^  axe  sul^oiaed  in  the  ahape  of  Motes,  so  ast  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  text. 

Aa  there  are  many  editiona  of  Mftford'e  Orecee  befbre  the  public,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
obeerve  that  the  present  octavo  edition  ia  the  only  one  which  eontaina  Mr.  King's  last  cnrrec>- 
tions  and  additiona  (which,  as  stated  in  his  advertiaeraent,  are  material);  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  only  edition  which  ahould  at  the  present  day  he  ehosen  for  the  fentleman's  librar^v 
being  the  handsomest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  most  complete. 

Lord  Byron  says  of  Mitford,  "  His  is  the  best  Modem  History  of  Orcece  In  any  languiqw, 
•nd  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  aU  modem  biatasiana  vliataeevar.  Hia  virtuea  are>  learning^ 
labour,  research,  and  earafletaess." 

**  Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  whole  seriea  of  ancient  events  which  it  comprises, 
bnt  alto  to  anv  venr  prominent  portion  of  that  seriee,  Mr.  Mitford'a  History  ia  the  best  that 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Xenopbon."— £dtnbur;A  Rmievo. 

MONSTTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  by  Colonel 
JoHKBS,  with  Notes,  and  unwaida  of  100  Wnodouto  (unliacm  wMi  Vtoitaart),  2  vola.  auper- 
rojraUvo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  10«.),  II.  4*. 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  EPICUREAN,  A  TALE;    AND  ALCIPHRON,  A  POEM. 

Turvrr's  Illustrated  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  4  beautiftil  Engravings  (pub.  at  1(M.  6tf.),  cloth,  3«., 
or  elesantly  bound  in  movoceo,  7s.  ficL  U39 

MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBLIC,  a  Phflosophlcal  Romance;  to  which 
Is  added,  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  by  Lord  Bacox;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth.  A*.  6ri.->With  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  by  8i«  J  amxs  M AOKXiiToaH,  S  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  elotli,  «*.  X845 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES^  by  Sir  Hamms  Nxcokas,  7  fols.  8vo  (pub. 

at  6/.  Ids.),  cloth,  U.  1U«.  1845-.4« 

NtEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OP  ROME  epitomised,  wttb  Chronological  Tables  ami  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Travsrs  Twiss,  B.C.L.  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  is.),  lOi.  fid. 
■  the  same,  In  oalf,  gilt  fte  sebnol  ?riaaa)>  lAf. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  translated  by  MAorxsRsov.  with  Disaertattoaa  concanilng  the  Era  and 
PoeraaofOsaiAM;  and  Dr.  Bi.AU.'a  Critical  Dissertation,  cootpleta  in  1  neatly  printed'vol. 
ISmo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4*.),  cloth,  3s.  1844 

OUSELEY'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)   TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

EAST,  MORE  PABTICVLARLT  PEBBFA;  with  SxtracU  ftwm  mre  and  valuable  Orlenta! 
Manu^c^ipts;  and  St  PlMes  and  Maps,  S  vols.  4to  {pub.  st  lU.^,  extra  doth  boards,  3/.  3*. 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  new  EditleiH  biwiM  dews  to  isae,  S  vols,  erown 
Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  2L  5s. ),  11.  Ss. 

PARDOE'S  (MISS)  CITY  OF  THE  MAGYAR.  Otr  HvaanraBdher  Instttatioas  in  U39. 
40, 3  vols.  Svo,  with  9  Engravings  (pub.  at  \L  Us.  fid.),  gilt  eioth,  Ue.  6d.  1840 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH,  eomprlsfa«  Menoin  of  some  offlie  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  svo  (pub.  at  VH.  Sd.),  cloth,  U.  1S34 

PERCY'S  REUQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  ether  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets,  tooether  with  some  few  of  Utter  date, 
•nd  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  New  and  elegant  Edition,  with  beau. 
tlAilly  earraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  STBPtiAKorv  (pub.  at  Us.),  cloth,  gilt,  7a.  6d.    im44 

"But  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bfahop  Percy's  'Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.'  Tlte  first  time,  too,  I  eenld  scrape  a  few  shillings  tacether,  I  bought  unto  mynelf  a 
copy  of  these  beloved  volumes: .  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  nad  a  book  half  so  nequeutly.  or  with 
lMl/thecnthia8iaam."--«r  ir«U«r&o<<.  ^         '* 

**  Percy's  Reliques  are  the  most  agreeable  seleeUsa,  periiap^vhldl  eslslB  ia  aaj  Uiigwn.*> 
^  iff  fit. 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By  ^ohv  Tmm  (Aattar 
•Itgantiy  prtntcd,  Frontbpieet,  eioth,  reduced  to  it.  IMi 

PRIOR'S   LIFE   OF   EDMUND  BURKE,  wltk  anpobUahcd  SpacloMiii  of  Us  IPomuj  and 

Letter*.    Ttalid  and  much  Improved  Editfon,  Sto,  Portnit  snd  Aotograpbt  (pab.  at  14«.),  gih 

CloUi,  Dfl.  ^^^ 

**  Uxcelleni  tMllaf ,  in  penpkuoM  sod  forcible  laafueg*.'*— Quarterfy  Review, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  from  •  variety  of  OrigUul  Sources,  2  vols.  Sro, 
baiidaomeiy  printed  (ptih.  at  U.  lea. I,  gilt  eioth.  IS*.  l«r 

'•The  lolUTwortb  or  tbU  hionapby  conaisti  In  the  many  etrfkliw  anecdotea  which  Mr.  Prior 
haa  aatberod  la  the  course  of  his  aaxioua  researcbes  amoiifr  Ooldsmitb's  sorvivln^  ac^uaint- 
ances,  and  the  Immediate  descendaats  of  bis  personal  fViends  in  London,  and  relations  la 
Ireland-  above  all,  In  the  rich  mass  of  the  poet's  ovn  familiar  letters,  vhich  he  has  been 
enabled  to  brlnr  tofetber  for  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  the  world,  not  ercn  those  ef 
Cowper,  ^pear  to  us  more  lnterestioK."--Qn«rter^  Review. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE,  with  an  account  of  Bencoolen,  and  Detaib 
of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Ladt  Haffi.ks. 
Tofretlier  4  vols.  8vo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  atlas,  eoataininf  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Dxkiki^ 
many  flnfiy  coloured  (pub.  at  At.  14t.),  cloth,  7L  U,  1830-34 

RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOUS,  vis.  NarraUve  of  a  Jourmey  to  the  Site  of 
Babylon;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins;  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Babylon,  by 
VaioT  Rrriibll;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persepolls,  with  hitherto  unpublished  Cuneiform 
Inscriptiona.    Svo,  Maps  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  li.),  cloth,  10«.  6d.  DuHcmx,  1839 

RITSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES,  as  PubUshed  by 
Pickering,  the  Bet,  vis :— Robin  Hood,  S  vols.— Annals  of  the  Csledonians,  X  vols. — ^Ancieat 
Songs  and  Ballads.  2  vols.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  I  vol.— Life  of  King  Arthur,  1  vol.— Ancient 
popular  Poetry,  1  vol.— Fairy  Tales,  1  vol.— Letters  sad  Memoirs  of  BItson,  S  vela :  toirether 
U  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  9X9LS§.td.),  cloth  gilt,  SI.  8«.  1827-33 

Or  tejparaUljt  mfoUom : 

BITSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collectioo  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  relatlTe  to  that 

celebrated  Outlaw;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  bis  Life.    1  vols.  I6«. 
BIT80N*8  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.    3  vols.  Ifa. 
BITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAUl^.    10«. 
BITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    2  vols.  18t. 
RITSON'S  PIECES  OF  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    Poet  Svo,  7». 

BITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  now  first  collected;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dis8arUtions.iJ.  Oa 
Pigmies.    3.  On  Fairies,  8<. 

BITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON,  Eaa.  edited  fkom  Originain  Jn  th^ 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sw  Hakus  Nicolas,  2  vols.  16*. 

**  No  library  can  he  called  complete  la  old  English  lore,  which  has  not  tha  whole  of  the  pro- 
auctions  of  thb  laborious  and  suceeseful  antiquary."- ^^AeM««au 

"Joseph  Rltson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  order.** — Qaarterijf  Review, 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Cabinet  Pictorial  EdiUon,  includlnpr  his  Further  Adventorw,  «ith 
Life  of  Defoe,  &c.  upwards  of  SO  fine  Woodcuu,  from  Designs  by  Ha&txt,  leap,  ftvo,  New 
and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuu,  clotli  gilt,  as.  ISIC 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"  Perhaps  there  exfaitit  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment.  In  the  English  Ita- 
guagc  which  hss  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  sdmired,  than  the  Lilb  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Cr  isoe."— Sr  Waiter  Seott. 

RODNEY'S  (LORD)  LIFE,  by  Umit^Gen.  Mvkpt,  ir«w  Bdition,  fcap.  svo,  Portnit,  delh 
(pub.  at  6«.),  3*.  fid. 

ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  a  New  and  oonplete  EdiUon,  with  engfmvwl  FnwtisplscsB 

and  7  Maps.  2  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  ii.),  cloth,  las.    18M 

The  only  complete  e<iitlon  in  a  compact  form ;  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 

Xoxon's  Series  of  Dramatists,  ke.   The  previous  editions  of  Bollin  in  a  aiogla  valoaM  are 

greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  hair  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  Kew  and  much 
improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscob.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  Sro,  cleicly 
hut  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En- 
gravings, ss  hesd  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  IL  4*.  18tt 

ROSCOES  UFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNinCENT." 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  bis  Son,  Thumas  Roscoe.  Complete  In  1  stout 
vol.  8vo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tall-pieces,  cloth,  12a.  184i 

*'  I  hsve  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roseoe's  geniua  and  erodttioa, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  snd  information  I  have  received.  I  recommend  hia  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  nama  oC 
Boaooe  to  the  verv  first  rank  ot  English  Classical  Historians."- ^a<<iUa>,  PvLrtHiUqfLUermtwt. 

**  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  s^le  and  for  dMp 
leflaetions;  and  his  traaslstions  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals."— iTe^Mtf,  Eearlqf  Oi/m4. 

ROSCOE'S    ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL   AND   CRITICAU   of  the  Life  of 
Loreuxo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.    Svo,  Portrait  of  Loraam,  sad 
Plates  (pub.  at  14t.),  hoards,  7«.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition.    Poitialt 
•ad  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  6d.),  boards,  10«. 
'•*  This  volume  is  sapplementaiy  to  aU  edltloiu  of  the  work. 
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ROXBURQHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  JoRir  Patitb  Co]:,i.nK.  pott  4to,  bemtlftillT  printed 
br  WKirmraHAM,  and  embellished  with  M  coriooi  Woodcuts,  half  bound  morocco,  In  the 
Boxburgh  style  (pub.  at  U.  4«. ),  13f.  1M7 

SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderic,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Son{?K,  with  Notes 
and  a  Life  ofthe  Author,  complete  in  one  elegantly  printed  voU  ISmo,  Fortrait  and  Frontis. 
piece  (pub.  at  A«.),  cloth,  3*.  Qd.  1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Vaut's  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition.  »1th  Life. 
Olossarlal  Notes,  and  Historical  DigesU  of  each  Play,  kc.  IS  toIs.  fcap.  8to,  with  171  PlatM 
engraved  on  Steel  after  designs  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Artists,  also  Fac-slmile^  ,. 
all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  ZL  ISf.),  cloth,  richly  gilt,  2^.  5».  1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  In  l  toI.  8vo,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  aoi  » 
Memoir  by  Dk.  JoKvaov,  portrait  (pub.  at  U».U  cloth,  7«.  Sd. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Albxandxr 
Ckalmsxs,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  I2mo,  pr\nted  In  a  Diamond  type,  with  40  steel  Engrav' 
ings  (pub.  at  10*.  fid. ),  cloth,  fit.  IMS 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES,  with  a  Sketch  of  hU 
Life,  Edited  by  a  Constittttional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
complete  in  3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  5i.),  cloth,  18*.  1842 

**  'Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been  par  exeeUenee^  always  the  be»t  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  beat  comedy  (School  tor  Scandal),  the  be$t  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  best  farce  (The 
Critic),  and  the  bnt  address  (Monologue  on  Garrlck):  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  concaved  or  beard  in  this  country."— ifyron. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks. 
Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &c.  comprising  the  "  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  *' Mutiny  of  the  Bounty," 
Jtc.  12mo,  frontispiece  and  vignette  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3«.  1846 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Boscox.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Boderick  Random,  Hum« 
phrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Oreaves,  Count  Fftthom.  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
Travels,  Plays,  ftc.)  Medium  8vo,  with  31  capital  Plates,  by  Cxuikbhakk  (pub.  at  U.  4«.). 
dotb  gilt,  14f .  184$ 

**Peiliaps  no  books  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  Inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's."—&r  Widter  Seott. 

SOUTH EY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  added,  "AttempU  in 
Verse,"  by  JoHir  Joxxa,  an  Old  Servant.    Crown  Svo  (pub.  at  lOi.  fid.),  cloth,  4«.  Gd. 

Murray^  lS3fi 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  wKh  Introductory  Observations  on  the 
FAerie  Queen,  and  Olosaarial  Notes,  bandsomel;  printed  in  5  vols,  post  Svo,  fine  Portrait 
( pub.  at  iL  12«.  fid. ),  cloth,  II.  It.  184S 

•  STERNE'S  WORKS,  complete  in  l  vol.  Svo,  I'ortralt  and  vignette  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth.  10s.  fid. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  «'Stiidles  of  Nature,"  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  the 
** Indian  Cottage,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Efv.  £.  Clarkr, 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  PortraU  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth,  7$.        M4fi 

SWIFTS  WORKSr  Edited  by  Boscox.  Complete  in  2  vols.  Medium  Sro,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
IL  I2«.).  cloth  gilt,  1/.  4«.  184S 

"  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  Swift."— Xord  CkeUerfield. 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  numerous 
Wood  Engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  1^.),  cloth,  7«.  fid.        1843 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  to  parte  In  l  thick  vol. 
royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  \L  5«.),  lOs. 


'  the  same,  the  parte  separately,  each  (pub.  at  3«.  fid.)  It.  fid; 


THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  tMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON, 
the  10  parte  in  1  tluek  volume,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  it,  5«.), 
10*. 

■  the  same,  the  parte  separately,  each  (pub.  at  2s.  fid.)  Is.  fid. 

TUCKER'S  U6HT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.    Complete  la  s  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  \L  io«.). 

clotlb  15ff.  1842 

"The  'Light  of  Nature*  Is  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho- 
rised  to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy."— Sir 
t/osies  ifaeifciii/os&. 

.TYTLER'S    ELEMENTS   OF   GENERAL   HISTORY,  New  Edition,  thick  i3mo  (ssfi 
closely  printed  pages),  steel  frontispiece  (pub.  at  5«.)  cloth,  8«.  fid.  1847 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprehendint 
a  ciassUied  Analysis  of  Evente  and  Occurrences  In  Church  and  Stete,  and  ofthe  Constitotionar 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  first 
Invssion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  dueen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  ana 
Supplement.     New  Edition.    1  large  and  rsmaikably  thick  vol.  royal  Svo  (1200  pages). 
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WATERSTON*S  CYCLOP/EMA  OF  COMMERCE,  MSRCAHTIUU  I.AW.  FIVAms* 
C(/NtMERClAL.  OEOORAPmr  AMD  MAVIOAnON.    !«•«  EdUloi^  imslwUnr  «h«  Vcv 

Tariff  (riiiii|ile?e  to  tlie  nrewiit  time);  th«  French  Tarii;  as  far  u  it  eoaccma  tills  oMMtoy; 
and  a  1'rrati»e  nn  the  Prinrlplo,  Pnctke,  and  HUtory  of  Commerca,  by  J.  J&.  M^Cuxkacx. 
I  very  thick  cloMly  printad  voi.  tvo  (8M  pajiaj,  vlth  4  Mapa  (pub.  at  U.  4t.),  axtn,  eJatt^ 
Kf.  6< .  1U7 

"Thli  capital  voile  will  ba  tovnd  anoat  vala^la  BULBaal  ♦oawiy—Maawlal— ^«»d» 
vseful  book  to  the  ganaral  nadar. 

WEBSTER'S    ENLARGED    DICTIONARY    OF   THE     EHGUSH     LAMQIMa^ 

('(u.t.iiiiiiifr  the  vholo  of  the  forniOT  edltlona,  aad  larga  addWoiia,  «o  vUdi  te  prafisad  aa  latr^ 
diijiury  Dluerlatioa  oa  the  conaactlen  af  tiie  lanmiafiea  of  Weatcm  Asia  aad  Suvopa,  aJited 
hy  c  11 A t  xr KT  A.  GoonatcH,  tn  oaa  tUeli  alofaitfljr  priafead  tcIiimb,  dla^  ckitt«  9L  la.  (The 
muit  cuiupleta  dictioiuuy  extaat).  IMS 


WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  improvaA  by  Bmcsb,  tva,  vitk  plataa  aasiavei  m  Slaal  (pab.  at  Mc), 
cloth,  7t.  Ua 

WHYTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF.  FROM  THE  BARLZSST  PSKIOD 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.    2  vols.  8vo,  PUtea  (pab.  at  IL  U.),  datil*  Ua.  IMS 

WILLiSS  KNCtLUNGS  BY  THE  WAY.    A  b«w  aad  baaatmn  BdMoa,  wttk  maOMtimt, 

fcs)!.  hTo.  Ine  PortnH  and  Plataa  (pab.  at  6*. ).  extra  red  TWkay  elotli,  rfdiip  gilt  baek«  Sa.  6d. 
"A  lively  record  of  fint impreasiona,  eoavcyiac  vividly  viut  waaaaaa,  haard,  aad  ftl^  Iqraa 
active  ami  inquiaiiive  traveller,  thronsh  aome  oc  the  noat  inteiaatin*  parta  of  Rnrope.  His 
curio»ity  and  lave  of  enterprlae  are  uaaoQiuled.  Tb«  nanativa  la  told  In.  aasy»  fluent  Imgoaga, 
viih  a  poet  'a  power  of  iUiutratioa."— Mtabarfft 


WORCESTER^    NEW    CRmCAL   AND    PRONOUNCmO    DICTIONARY    OF 

THE  ENGLISH  UkNGUAOE,  to  which  la  a<hled  Walker'a  Key,  and  a  Prnaanari t  lfae» 
bulary  of  oiederu  Geoxrapbicai  Naaaaa,  thkk  imperial  Svo  (pab.  at  li.  &a.),  clstli^  II*.  IM? 

*»*  The  moat  extaniira  aatalagtw  of  woida  arw  pxodasad. 


WRANQCLL'S    EXPECNTION   TO  SIBERIA   AND  THE    POUUI   SEA»adiMkr 

UanU-CoL  Sabine,  thick  UbBo,  laiya  map  and  port.  (pub.  at  ae. )»cIoth,  4a.  6d.  UM 


WRIGirrS  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  orth«  Btodoat  aaaiatod  ia  raadii«  old 

daada,  kc  aaaail  ito,  B  pMta  (pub.  at  II.  6«.>t  eloth,  lie.  IM* 


^j^eoIogB,  J^otals,  Ecclesiastical  f^tstors^  Vx. 


BINOHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRfSmAN  CHtmCH.    K«w  aad  tmptvnd 

Editinn,  carefUny  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    2  vola.  hupl.  Svo,  doth,  ICIU.  ML        ISM 
"BinKham  la  a  writer  who  doea  equal  hoaovir  to  the  English  deisy  and  to  the  ISa^bik 
nation,  and  whoae  laacalBir  is  only  to  ha  equalled  by  his  modantloa  and  impartially.*''— 
Qtutrterlff  Jtevino. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.   aaRa  eonmtete,  with  a  Ufa  aad  Notes,  br tt»  Bar ' 

T.  Scott.  Fcap.  12ino,  wltli  2S  fine  fiill-alzed  woodcuU  by  HAarax,  contaiailar  >B  I> 
Southcy'a  edition ;  also  a  fine  Frontispioce  aad  l^gnetta,  doth,  Sa.  (ML  UM 

CALMETS    DICTIONARY   OF  THE    BIBLE,   WITH  THE  BfBUCAfL    FRAG 

ME  NTS,  by  the  late  Char  Las  TAixoa.  5  vols,  ito,  Illustrated  fay  SM  Copperwplste  £»• 
gravings.  Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Sditka,  baautafully  priatad  oa  fine  wova  paper  (pab.  at 
101.  io«. ),  gilt  doth,  4^.  I4«.  W.  Uir 

"  Mr.  Taylor's  iniproTed  edldon  of  Ctlmet's  Dictionary  Is  Indispensably  neccesarw  to  arciy 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  'Fkamaata'  are  extracted  tkom  Hm 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travela  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries;  and 
comprehend  an  assembtaige  of  curioiis  aad  UlimtEatiTe  deseripftioafl.  ejq^anatoty  of  8ci ' 
incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  canid  not  pasaflrty  he  aanlainad  a^  any  othar 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs."— Aemc. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abiMgml,  i  latg*  *oL  imperial  tvo, 
Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  U.  4t.)r  doth,  Ua..  IMT 

CARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
RIES, TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OP  THB  CHUBCH  Off 
ENGLAND,  as  eat  forth  In  the  XZXIX  Artlelas,  tro  (pab.  at  IM.>,  clolb,  7«.  «d. 

Oufford^  Thftof 

**  Thla  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  8^op  Bull;  and  auch  a  rlatrillfai 
tlon  Is  no  mean  honour.  ">'OhurcA  ^Bnfkmd  Qamrttrtif. 

CHARNOCK'S   DISCOURSES    UPON   THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 

OF  GOD.  C<Hnplata  ia  1  thidt  closely  prlstad  toL  Stq^  wkk  Fottialt  (pab.  at  Ma.), 
cloth,  6a.  (icL  IMS 

**  Perspicuity  aad  depUi,  meta^ysleal  rabllmlty  and  evtagettaal  stepHdty,  innMBaa  kaia- 
Ing  but  irreAragabie  reasoning,  conapire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  most  taaslimaMe 
ll^diwtioBs  that  arar  did  honour  to  the  aaactUod  Judgment  aad  gtniuaof  a  haaiaa  hal^i.'*— 


PUBLZ8HED  («  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  23 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Contaisbur  the  foUiMriiiir  ecteemcd  Tnatisea,  vifh  Pre&toiy 
'  Ifomoira  by  the  Rev.  J. 8.  Mbmbs.  L.L.D.  viz:— WstsonU  Apology  for  Chriadanity;  Watson's 
Apology  for  the  Bible:  Peley's  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Paley's  Horte  Paulinae;  Jenyn's 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  DemoDstrated ; 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Metbed  irith  the  Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Metliod  with  the 
Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Keasons  for  being  a  Christian:  Lyttleton  on  tlie  Conversion  of  St. 
Faai;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with  Sequel; 
Weat  on  the  Resarrcction.    In  1  vol.  royal  Svo  < pub.  at  U$. ),  cloth,  10«.  1845 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited  by 
Memek,  ▼Ik: — Msgee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration ;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot; 
Qvild**  Moses  Unveiled;  Guild's  Harmonv  of  all  the  Proirfiets;  Less**  Authenticity,  Un- 
eominted  Preservation-  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament;  Staart'a  Lettera  on  the 
I>ivintty  of  Christ.    In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  13<.),  cloth,  B».  18i4 

CRUDfiN'S  OONGOffDATICE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,   revised 
>wm1  condensed  hy  O.  H.  Hanhay,  thick  ISmo,  beautifully  priated  (pub.  »t  6«.)r  doth,  S«.  6d. 

1844 
"An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.    It  contains  all  that  is  vseflil  in  the  origlnf^ 
w9Af  onittiag  oaty  prenositions,  conjunctions,  &c.  which  can  never  be  made  available  for 
porpoaes  of  reference,    uideed-it  la  all  that  the  Scriptire  atudent  can  desire."— Guartiion. 

VULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  a  Memoir  <rf  bis  Life.byhla 
Son,  1  large  voL  imperial  8vo,  Mew  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  II.  lOs. ),  doth,  U.  6a.  184» 

GREGORY'S  (DR  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTRINES, 
AND  DUTIES  QV  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Editioa, 
with  many  Ailditlons  and  Corrections.  Complete  in  1  thick  well -printed  vol.  leap.  8vo  (pub. 
at  7«.  6d. ) ,  clotli,  is.  1846 

**  We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perasal  of  $Sl  enltlirated  minds.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  book  In  the -circle  of  English  Literature  which  l»  equally  calculated  to 
give  young  persons  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  iamottaDoe  ol  revealed 
xelig1oB."-«Ao«ert  BuU. 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  Sro,  New  Edition  {4>ub. 
at  ias.),doth,  9$.  1B«6 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  vrltb  an  account  of  his  Life  and  SufferiDgs.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  Translation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  anJ  a  Glossary, 
indioeB,  aad  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P»sa  Halx,  12  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  71.  *».),  cloth,  Gf. 

Oitfordt  TiUboy$t  1837-39 

HALL'S  CTHE  REV  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORICS,  trtth  *  Uemolr  of  his  Life,  by 
Dr.  Oz,nrTBV«  €hi'Emnnr,and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Post  en. 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  Stc.  6  vols.  Svo,  handsomely  praited,  with  beautiful 
Portrait  (pub.  ats^  16i.),  cloth,  contents -lettered,  IL  lit.  6d. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size.  6  vols.  fcap.  tve,  11.  U.  doth,  lettered. 

**  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  EngUsn  language  in  i^s  perfsetion  rnvst  read  the  wrHinga  of  that 
•great  Divine,  Robert  Ball.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Joaxaox,  AxiBiaoii,  and  B vucb, 
without  their  imperfections."— IhuraM  Stewart. 

**  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  acaden^  sender  to  tiie  Inmgrtal  «(u1m  of  Robert  Hall. 
For  moral  grandeur,  tar  Christian  truth,  and  for  subUmity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  nratorv  of  anv  age  or  country."— Pr^iFMor  Sedgtairk. 

*'Tbe  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  he  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  ajre,  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  orlghteat  examples  of  Christian 
diarity^"— 5ir  J.  MackitUoeh. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  Bicksrsteth.  In 
6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  82. 9«.),  cloth,  U.  18«.  ad.  1840 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  bis  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jokkr,  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  James  Shckmax  (  Rowland  Hill's  Successor  as  Minister  of  Surrey 
Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefoiiy  revised,  thkdt  poat  Bvo,  fine  Steel  Portrait  (pub.  at  iu«. ) 
cloth,  it,  IMS 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  vlth  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  la  l  thick  vol. 
royal  8vo  (pub.  at  I8«.)t  doth,  14«.  The  same,  witii  a  very  extensive  general  Index  of  Texts 
and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  4«.),  cloth,  18«.  1841 

"Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.  He  is  clear,  vehe- 
ment, and  persuasive."^  AietovtcM. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  vtth  Lift,  by  Caxakt,  1  lazge  vol.  Imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  IL  16t.), 

cloth,  U.  10*.  IR3S 

**  I  liave  iearaed  fhr  more  from  John  Howe  than  tram  any  other  author  I  ever  read.    There 

Is  an  aatoidablng  megnMeenoe  in  hie  coneeptlona.    He  was  unqueationabiy  the  greatest  of  the 

-puritan  AMaw?*— Robert  BaU. 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  By  a  Member  of  the  Houses 
of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index.  3  large  vols.  Svo,  Fortraita 
«f  tbeCovotess,  MrMteJleM,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  U.  4«. ),  cloth,  lit.  1844 

JIUNTTNGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  his  Son,  6  vols.  Svo,  Portraits  and  Plates 
^  ( pub.  at  3^.  18«.  6d. ) ,  cloth,  2l.it. 

I^BIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  wWeh  Is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  tlie  Rev.  N.  T.  Pearsom.  Kew  Edition,  8  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pcb.  at  U.  it.) 
eactxa  doth,  1G«.    The  only  complete  Edition.  Hi* 
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LEIGHTONS  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER:  with  Lift,  by  Pbassov,  complete  fai 
thick  hmjid«om«ly  printed  vol.  tro,  Portrait  (pab.  at  U«. ),  cloth,  te.  UU 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  the  Rkt.  J.  H.  NsmcAy  and  othen,  l*  jote. 
12iao  ( pab.  at  2L  U. ),  M««d  In  omamanted  coven,  U.  U.  Um-« 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  lUoatratioiia  of  the  History  of  the  Reformatinn  ia 
Kcotland.  New  Edition  with  numeroua  Additiona,  and  a  Memoir,  Itc.  by  Avs&sw  CaiciiTM- 
Fcap.  Bvo  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  St.  «rf.  "« 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  eomprliinf  Dtocowraea  awl  DiwertatloM  ontiie 
Bcriutiiral  Doctrlnea  of  Atonement  and  Sacriflce:  Sermons,  and  Vlsitetion  Charges,  with  a 
lleuolr  of  his  Life,  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Ksnvr,  D.D.    1  vols,  tvo  (pub.  at  IL  6«. ),  cloth.  Us. 

IMS 
"DiseoTera  such  deep  research,  ytelds  so  mnch  valuable  Informatfon,  and  affotdn  «o  mmr 
helps  to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  Ublieal  leanlab 
of  which  a  Christian  acholar  can  be  possessed."— OkriitioK  0b$er9er, 

MORES  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Ber.  Hbwrt  Thombow,  post  «vo,  printed  milfof^ 
with  her  works,  Portrait,  and  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12*. ),  extra  cloth,  U.  tkidelt,  183« 
••  This  may  be  called  the  official  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  into  the  field  resuectlBg  her,  that  It  will  receiva  a  hearty  welcone  trom  die 
public.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulais  ofmost  of  her  pablications  will  reward  the  cariosity 
of  literary  readers."— Li^frafy  Gazette. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  Cs.),  cloth,  4.. 

Coaetlf  IMS 

MORE'S   (HANNAH)    STORIES   FOR   THE    MIDDLE    RANKS  OF  SOCIETY. 

and  Tales  for  the  Common  People,  8  vols,  post  8to  (pub.  at  U«.),  cloth,  9i.  Cadett^  US* 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  post8vo(pub.at8..),cloth,8fcW.  ^  „    _. 

CmdeU,  1S29 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAIUNQ  OPINIONS  AND 

HANNEBS,  Foreiina  and  Domestic,  with  Beflections  on  Prayer,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  9i.>. 
cloth.  U.  C«fa«,l«6 

MORE'S    (HANNAH)    ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER     AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  Ivo  (pub.  at  10«.  6iL),  cloth,  S«.  Onfai^  1897 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post Sro  (pub*  »t  lOt.  6(2.),  cloth,  5*. 

CmdeiL,  18K 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or,  the  Influence  of  the  BeUgfaa  of  the 
HeartontheConductoftheLife.Samo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2».6rf.  I8S0 

llie  only  complete  small  edition.    It  was  revised  Just  before  her  death,  and  contains  much 
Improvement,  which  is  cop3rrlght. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  vhlch  Is 
sdded  "  Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  SSmo  (pab.  at  U.M.),  gilt  cloth,  {rilt  edges,  2a.  1890 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  editions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymns, 
and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2*.  6d. ),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  U.6d.  VKi» 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  ttom  the  French  of  M.  Bost,  by 
M.  A.  Wyatt,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth, 3«.  6d.  18U 

PALEYS  WORKS,  in  l  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Tlieology,  Moral  and  Political  Phfloaophj, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horte  Paullnn,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sic^  ftr. 
8V0,  haniiaomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  1(X.  6d.),  cloUi,  &t.  1M9 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  R£T.D.S. 
Wavlavd,  5  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  1&«.),  cloth,  18«.  1837 

PASCAL'S   THOUGHTS    ON    RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Private  Tbongbta  on  ReligioB. 

edited  by  the  Rsv.  £.  Bickerstath,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  S«.),  cloth,  3«.  6d.  )8t7 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  Or,  a  Cyclop«Ha  of  ninatnthms. 
Graphic,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  of  the  Sacred  Writinn,  by  reference  to  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Rites,  Traditions,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Eastern  Nations,  >  vol*.  4to  (up- 
wards of  14S0  double  column  pages  in  good  type),  with  upwards  of  1000  iUostntlve  Woodcntt 
(pub.  21. 10«.),  extra  cloth,  11.  U.  IfK 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Autheea 

last  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  84  beautiftil  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Maps.    S  vela. 
imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  4/.  4t.),  cloth,  U.  lOc 


SIMEONS  WORKS,  Including  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Hor»  Homlleticae,  ot  „..«,.„.«. 
diirested  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentery  upon  every  Book  of  the  <Nd 
and  New  Testament;  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude'a  Ebmt  oi  Ike 
composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  the  BerTTHi 
Habxwwo.  HonKx,  21  vols.  Svo  /pub,  at  ik  10«.).  cloth,  yt  U,  ' 
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HgfoUowbtg  miniahtre  edilioia  cf  SJHwon'i  popular  work$  art  witforwUg  friuted  in  a^MOi  «»< 

botatd  m  doth  : 
THB  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  9d. 
THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THB  LITURGY,  0<L 
THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  90, 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  OOD:  TWELVE  SERMONS,  M. 
APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9d, 
DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  U.  6d. 


SMYTH'S  (REV.  OR.)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Familiee,  for  ereiy  Day  throughout  the  Year,  3  vols,  tivo 
(pab.  at  It.  11«.  6d. ),  cloth,  9$.  1842 

SQUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  ind  General  Index,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1^  4«.), 
cloth,  184.  18U 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
1530,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  16«.),  cloth,  12«.  lfU9 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNING  WITH  GOD,  OR  DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  from  the  German.  New 
Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  5«.  1847 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical. 
3  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  3^  15«.),  cloth,  31. 3t.  1836 

TAYLOR'S    (ISAAC   OF   ONGAR)    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5«.  1845 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  hearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
Of  bold,  powerAU,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  however,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness: and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  furious  polemlca 
which  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  yior\d."—Athenmim. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.   Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth, «». 

1843 

"  It  la  the  reader's  (ianlt  if  he  does  not  rise  f^om  the  perusal  of  such  a  volmne  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man."— Eclectic  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.    Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5«. 

1844 
***  Saturday  Evening,'  and  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions." — 
Blackwood't  Magazine. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alphabet!- 
cally  arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual  Pbllo- 
sophy.    Ninth  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  4».  1849 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 
OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  4«.),  cloth,  18*.  1844 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY.    8vo  (pub.  at 

4«.  6</.),  cloth,  3«.  1841 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  by  STSBBUra.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  i^  U.),  10«.  6d. 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
OR  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authentic!^ 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  ot  the  Jews;  an  Account  o'f 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  3«.  6ci.), 
eloth,  3<.  6d.  1845 

"Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  tlie 
most  experienced  divine."— J/arM'a  Lectvree. 

HADDINGTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  lOi.), 
cloth  boards,  1^  1«. 

WADpiNGTON'S    (DEAN    OF    DURHAM)    HISTORY     OF    THE     CHURCH, 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.    3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  IK.  6d.),  cloth  boards,  IS*.     1811 

WILBERFORCES  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  With  a  comprehensive 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pkicx,  18mo.  printed  in  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  ac 
«•.),  gilt  cloth,  2».6rf.  1849 

WILLMOTT'S  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  Fcap.  ivo  (pub. ate*.), 
eloth,  St.  W.  Hatchardf  1841 
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CLASSICS    AND    TBANSLATIONS»    CLASSICAI.    CRJTICISH;    DICT&ON. 

ARIE8»  GRAUMARS»  COLLEGE  AND  8CHOOI«  BOOKS. 


ATLASES.-WIUUNSOirs  CLASSICAL  AND  SCmPTtlltAL  ATLAS,  with  Hbto. 
rical  a.id  Cbronulufdcal  Tables,  imperial  4to,  Vtm  tad  impimrMk  MttJoa,  53  bbiik*  culourtail 
(pull,  at  lU4i.}t  tialf  buaad  morocco,  lLlU.9d.  1843 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLA&  New  nd  ImptvTMl  BdHI•l^  wttk  sD  the  BaOvoMb 
iniertcd,  Popalation  acconiioff  to  the  last  Cena«a,  nriianMntaiyBeturaat  ftc  faaporial^to, 
4tf  Maps,  coloured  (pub.  at  IL  !••.)»  balf  bound  morocco,  1^  5^  18U 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTION ARY,  br  Dr.  JAicnaoa,  n  «Blarged  Edlttott,  eoolsto- 
inir  all  the  word*  of  the  Ctuaito  Dtettonary.    Thick  tvo,  neafUy  bound  ( pub.  at  14b.  >,  9t.        Utf 

BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS.  ContalninirDlMartatiQiisapaatheEolittMofPIutlaik, 
TbemiKtoclea,  Socratea,  Eurlpidee,  and  tbe  Pablee  of  iBsop:  Epiatola  ad  Jo.  Mllttum;  Ser- 
moiik ,  Borle  Lecture;  Remarks  on  Fre«>tblnkiaff ;  CritlcaJ  Wot^  ftc  Edited,  with  coplooa 
ludicea  anid  Notea,  by  tbe  B«v.  Ai.»»aiidkb  Drcx.  S  vela.  Svo;  a  h^aiilifalty  primwd  BriHlMi 
(pub.  at  14.  UM.),  cloth,  U.  u.  lasi^Ji 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANOER  HOOGHT.    KMognovIt  J.  D.  Au.m- 

MAMD.  Very  thick  Sto,  bandaomoly  printed  (pub.  at  XL  i».i,  cloth,  IBt.  id,   Lmi.  Dnimam^  lift 


BIOGRAPHIE  UN1VERSELLE,  Andenne  et  Moderae.  NouTelle  EdMea,  revue,  eenigie ct 

«iif(meiit£e  par  uae  Society  de  Oeaa  de  Lettioa  et  de  SaranU,  21  vols.  fanp«i1al8vo  (printed  tat 
a  compressed  manner  in  double  column*,  but  verjr  clear  Qrpei*  sewed  (pub.  «t  lOA,  int.),  St.  i». 

AimvKm,  1S43-47 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WOBKS>  Latta  Md  Bi«iiik.  HMo  (pab.aiSfc«i.K 

cloth,  2«.  Od.  1838 

■  the  mmr,  laiRe  paper,  an  elesBBt  vohraM,  Ume  (f«b.  at  Sm  ),  cloth,  S».  6A       USt 

CICERO'S  LIFE,  FAMIUAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS^ 
by  MiiiuLBTuN,  Melmoth,  and  HaasKDax,  complete  In  eae  thkk  vol.  royal  Svo,  portxaK, 
(pub.  at  \l.  \u)y  cloth,  \U.  ISM 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    Edidtt  6.  S.  Walku.   Coa^tote  In  1  ▼•>7  thick 

vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  cloth,  18s. 
Tills  comprcbensiTe  volume  centaLna  a  fibxacy  of  the  peetfeal  Lalia  riiwif,  eoorectly 

printed  from  the  best  texts,  vU:— 
CaruHua,  VirfrU,  Lneaa,  Salrieia,  Calpmmlaa  afcalaa, 

Tit'ullus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Sutius,  Anaoaiaa^ 

Propertius,  Horace,  Juvenal  Siliua  Itallcoa,  Claudiaa. 

Lucretius,  Pba^ua,  Martial,  Valerias  Flaeeua, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  GR>ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PtNOARtCUiyL    CuraDinreAV, 

royal  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  5^  &i.),  clotb,  I^  1«.  uit 

*'  Ao  excellent  work ;  tbe  meriu  of  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by  Steaiy 
characters."— i)r.  DUuUm. 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  LsiAini,  the  two  vols.  Sen,  eomplete  ia  1  toL  X2ne,  bead- 

soDiely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  Se.},  cloth.  Saw 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  tnlancedi  with  eaamplaa,  litnaJIy 

tranHlated,  selected  from  the  classical  aathors.    Fourth  edition,  considerably  enlarged. 


fully  ri" vised,  and  materially  improved  throughout;  thick  svo  (17U  pages)  (pub.  ax  iL  2*.), 
cloui,  U.  U.  I8IC 

GAELIC'ENOUSH  AND  ENGLISH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  with  BxampIea,Phfaees. 
and  EtymoloKical  Remarks,  by  two  Members  of  tbe  Highland  Society.  Complete  in  I  thick 
Tol.  8vn.  New  Edition,  contaming  maay  more  worda  than  the  4to  Edition  (pub.  at  UL  1«.), 
cloth,  10«.  iO.  IMS 

GRAGLiA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITAUAN  DICTIONARY,  with  a 
compendioua  Italian  Grammar  aad  Supplemcatary  Dictionary  of  Maval  Ibnaa,  Umo,  roaa 
(pull,  at  a«.),  U.  fid.  IMS 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUmE&  OF  QREEOL 
Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  Svo  (puh.  at  ISs.),  cloth,  IBs.  M. 

OjrfonL  TntkvftA  1838 
"Hermann's  Manual  of  Gkreek  Antiquitiea  la  moat  Important."— TlirhwiU'sAtsC.  o/ Grwce. 
▼ol.  I.  p.  443. 

HEROOpTy&_CARY^  (REV.  H.)  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO 
HERODOTUS,  adapted  te  the  Text  of  Gaiaftord  aodBaahr,  and  aU  other  EditiAaa.  tvok  de* 
(pub.  at  I2t.),  Sk  ^^     -►  — 

LEWIPRIERES  CLASSICAL  DICTK5NARY.    Miniature  Edition,  eontalidiig a IWlAMan* 

of  all  tbe  Proper  Names  mentioned  Id  Ancient  Authors,  and  nneh  uaeful  information  reweai- 

JS  is  .""*'  ^l^**  huhitM  of  ti.e  Greeks  and  Romans.    New  and  complete  Editign.  elwantly 

printed  in  pearl  type,  In  1  very  thick  vol.  ISnto  (pttb.  at  7*.  6d.),  cloth,  U.  6rf.  J*a 


PUBLISBEP  OB  SOLD  BY  H.  6<  BOHN.  27 

LEE'S  HEBRCW  GAAMMAR,  compiled  from  th*  beat  AuthoriUes,  and  jirinrii>allT  from 
Orieatkl  SoorcM,  dea^ned  for  tlie  use  of  Students  in  ttie  Uuiversities.  N«v  Edition,  enriched 
with  much  original  mattes.    Sixth  Thouuuid,  Sro  (pub.  at  U«. ),  cloth,  8s.     Itmd.  JDuncm^  liMO 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALOEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  from  the  best 
Authorities,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and  Christian,  including  Buxtorf,  Iavlor, 
Parkhuust,  and  GxsEyius;  contalningr  all  the  Words,  with  their  Inflections,  Minniatic 
"Usages.  JEc.  fouDdin  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament;  with  numerous 
corrections  of  former  Lexicographers  and  Commentators,  followed  by  anEnsUsh  Imlex,  In  I 
thick  vol.  8T0.    Third  Ttiouaand  (pub.  at  1^54.),  cloth,  ld«.  X.eiuton,  18U 

LEVERETTS  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON,  compUed  from 
Facciolati  and  Schsluik.    Thick  royal  6vo  (pub.  at  U.  11«.  6d.),  cloth,  1^  8«.  IM7 

LIVII     HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     DRAKENBORCHII     ET     KREYSSIG; 

£t  Annotatioaes  Ckkviskii,  Stkotuii,  Rupbkti,  et  aliorum:  Animadversiones  Nikuuiiru, 
■WACHSMtTTHii,  ct  SUSS  addidit  I'RAVERS  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  Uolv.  Oxon.  Socius  et  Tutor. 
Cum  Indlce  amplissfano,  4  vols.  «vo  (pub.  at  it.  ISt.),  cloth,  1/.  it,  Oxford,  1841 

This  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Llvy  ever  published  in  octaYO,  and  It  is  preferred 
In  all  onr  univerdtiet  and  tdassical  schools. 

LIVY.  Edited  by  Pii£WDKvrLLB.  Livii  Historlas  llbri  quinqwe  prions,  with  Engllrii  Notes, 
by  Frendetills.    New  Edition,  13mo,  neatly  bound  iu  roan,  U,  184i 


•  the  same.  Books  I  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  S*.  Gd. 
>  the  name,  Booki  IV  and  Y,  cloth,  8«.  6d. 


NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Principlet  and  Kales  of 
Style,  with  Examples.    Sixth  Edition,  12mo  (pub.  at  £«.  6c(.)»  cloth,  4>.  184G 

NiEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  epitomized  (for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools),  with 
Chronological  Tables  and  Appendix,  by  Tkavkhs  Twiss,  B.C.D.  complete  in  2  vols,  bound  in 

I,  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  1«.),  cloth,  10«.  6d,  Orfbrd^  Tttlboy*^  1837 

**Thls  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  very  Taluable  addition  to  classical  learning,  clearlj  and  ably 
embodying  all  Uhs  latest  efforts  of  the  laborious  Kiebuhr."— literary  Otaettt. 

OXfOAD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNiVEASAL  HISTORY,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  lime;  in  which  all  the  ?reat  Events,  Civil,  Reltgious,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  vVorld  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  narallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealofdcal 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.    Complete  in  3  Sections;    viz:— 1.  Ancient  Hlstorv. 

II.  Middle  Ages.    III.  Modern  History.    With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work, 
folio  (pub.  at  IL  lOtl),  half  bound  morocco,  1/.  U. 

The  above  Is  also  sold  separately,  as  follows  :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AOBS  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  2  parts  In  1,  foUo  (pub.  at  U.  2».  Qd,), 
•ewed,  15s. 

■MODERN  HISTORY,  folio  (pab. at  IS*.)*  Mwed,  8s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  Laxghorxbs.  Complete  In  1  thick  ^1.  8vo  (pub.  at  15*.), 
cloth,  7*.  6d. 

RAMSHORN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students.   Translated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Lisbxk.  Post  8vo  (pub.  at  7*.),  cloth,  4«.  6rf. 

1841 

BITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  translated  from  the  German,  by 
A.  J.  W.  MoRRisoir,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4  Tols< 8vo,  now  completed,  with  a 
General  Index,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  H.U.),  21.  2$.  Ojj'ord,  1846 

The  Ponrth  Volume  may  be  had  Keparately.    Cloth,  16f 

•*An  iihportant  work :  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  prevlons  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
&om  the  usual  faults  otXfxaXnXan.'^-^utirteHjf  Jievieto. 

SCHOMANNS   HISTORY    OF   THE    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  5t.      Cumb,  1838 

A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  of  Heerjek,  Boschx,  ScHLBrrfi,,  &c. 

ELLENDT'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 
Cary.    8VO  (pub.  at  12J.),  cloth,  6«.  Hd.  Oxford,  Tulbo^^a,  1841 

STUARTS  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY,  deslenedas  an  Introdnction  to  a  Course  of 
Hebrew  Study.    Third  £ditioD,8vo  (puh.  at  14«.),  cloth,  9*.  0^'oni,  Taibeifn^  1834 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  learned  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  has 
had  a  very  exteiwive  sale  in  America.  It  forms  a  desiraMe  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 
ami  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  of  instruction  in  that  language. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY.   Edltlo  nova,  cum 

Appendice.   4  voJs.  Ito  (pul;.  at  s^.  10«. ),  clodi,  U.  it. 

The  most  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSI  ATJON.  8td  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth,  i»..6d. 

Oijord,  Talbostf  183d. 
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TCNNEMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  tni»ls«edftMi 
tiM  Ocnmui.  bjr  the  lUv.  Abthvk  Joifirtox,  M^.  ProfeiMnr  of  Anflo-texon  In  the  Unhrerritr 
•rOzft>rd.    In  1  thick  cloMljr  pitofj  vol.  Svo  (pah.  aX  14*.),  bouds,  0«.     iMford,  Tkiboft,  tm 

**  A  work  which  narfca  o«t  M  the  leading  epochs  la  phUoaophy,  and  pfrea  minnte  chronole* 
frtcaJ  informatloa  eoaeeniiag  tlMM,  with  bioinraphleal  notlees  or  the  fboadera  aad  followeis  d 
the  |>rlnctpal  achoola,  ample  texta  of  their  voru,  and  an  account  of  the  prlnclpai  editioiis.  la 
s  vnril,  to  the  student  of  phlloeophjr.  I  know  of  no  wwk  la  Snf  Uah  Ukeljr  to  prove  half  so  oae- 
f\il."— //ayioerU,  im  U$  DrmtuimtHm  t/  Goethe* »  fkuat, 

TERENT1US,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII,  evm  Qnxs;  uoed.  Indn 
copiuaiMltnos.    Complete  fai  1  thick  vol.  tve  (pob.  at  Ifi*.),  cloth,  to.  107 

TURNER'S  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS^  Ite  llw  Use  of  Cone^e 
Btu<l«nta.    8vo,  doth,  Ito.  IM? 

VALPrS  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  accompanied  bv  parallel 
pasaages  from  the  Claaales.    Fifth  Bdltion,  Z  vols.  Svo,  with  1  maps  (p&h.  at  2Z. ),  doth,  IL  it, 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.    TbrJIi  Aneto,  em  BowAaDs,  et  Oaesa. 
onea  VirgUiHnic,  or  Notes  and  Q.uestiona,  adapted  to  die  oilddie  forms  la  Schools,  2  vols,  ia  1, 
IXtno,  bnund  In  cloth  (pub.  at  8f.  6d.),  3«. 
•«*  Either  the  Text  or  fituestlons  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  S<.  6d.),  to.  6d. 

WILSON  S  (JAME&  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST  GREQORrS  COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  EN0LI8H-FRBNCH  DICTIONARY,  contalnlns  full  Expla- 
nations, Definitions,  Svnonyms,  Idloma.  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  aad  Science,  and  RulA  of 
Pronunciation  In  each  Lanfuage.  Cob  piled  from  the  Dlctlonarlaa  of  the  Academy,  Bovrxa, 
Chavbaud,  Oarkex,  Lavxauz,  Das  CAaaixxas  aiiu  f  aiX,  Joaxsoa  and  Wat-k aa-  i 
large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  21.  to.),  cloth,  U.  to.  UU 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  QR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Aocsedtt  Index 

iPoasoK  and  Elmslxt's  Edition),  10  vols.  12mo,  handaomely  printed  in  a  la^  type,  done  op 
1  A  vols.  (pub.  at  4^  Ito.),  cloth,  Ito.  1S41 

mm<<         The  same,  large  paper,  10  vola.  crown  tvo,  done  up  in  5  vols,  cloth,  U.  to. 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  SrxzjcAV  and  othm.  Tte  onlsraMBilkM 
Edition,  1  thick  voL  Svo,  porttall  (pub.  at  Lto.),  cloth,  Ids. 


^obthy  moxks  of  jfittion^  Ufgj^t  SUalifng. 


AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Historical  Romance,  Tlluatrated  by  Oaoaea 
Ckuikshakk  aad  Tovt  Jokavnot.  Medium  Svo,  fine  Porttalt,  and  lU  Steel  and  Wood 
Engravings,  gilt,  cloth,  to.  IMS 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  HOME:  OR,  FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS, traaslatcd by 
Mary  Howitt.    Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  U,  to.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.     isa 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,    A    STORY    OF    EVERY    DAY    LIFE.      TranaUta4    hy    UAXt 
Howitt.    Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  ito.),  doth,  7«.  6d.  IMS 

CRUIKSHANK  "  AT  HOME ; "  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  eouWUg 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerona  clever  and 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Cruikshaxk  and  Seymour.  Also,  CRUIKSHAinCS 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Svracova 
and  CHUixauAN x.    Together  4  vols,  bound  In  2,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  2/.  Ito.),  cloth,  gilt,  10*.  Sd. 

isa 

HOWITTS  (WILUAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL 

A  Fireside  story.    By  William  Howitt.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Ccap.  Svo,  witli  46  Dlosr 
tralions  on  Wood  (pub.  at  ito.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  M^ 


HOWITTS    (WILLIAM)     WANDERINGS     OF     A     JOURNEYMAN     TAILOR, 

THROUOH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  to  1840.    Ttm^ 
lated  by  William  Howitt.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  to.  6d.  im« 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  EagUah, hoih 
Goers  abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.    I  vol.  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  St.  9d,  iSM 

JANE'S  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAME,  or,  the  Chilatianaa  Daughter.  Sisl«r,Fitead. 
and  Wife.    Post  Svo  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  2«.  6d.  IMS 

JOE  M I  LLER'S  J  EST-BOOK ;  being  a  Collection  of  the  moat  e«en«nt  Bon  Mote,  Brillhmt 
Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  Bngllsh  Language.  Complete  la  1  thick-and  cloaely  but 
elegantly  printed  vol.  fcap.  12mo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4s.),  cloth,  to.  IMS 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS) .  CAKES  AND  ALE,  A  Colleetlon  of  hamoroiu  Talcs  and 
Sketches.  2  vols,  poet  Svo.  with  Platea.  by  Oaoaes  G%vuuuxn  (pub.  at  Ito.),  decii 
gilt,  to.  IMt 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHN.  29 

LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS,  an  Historical  NarretlT*. Dlnstrattaf  the PuUic  Bvcnts, 
and  Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Manners  of  the  15th  and  16ta  CcnturUa.  Fcap.  tio.  Third 
Edition  (pub.  at  7«.  6J.)f  cloth,  3«.  fid.  1830 

LEVERS  ARTHUR  OLEARY;  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDERINOS  IN 
MANY  LANDS.  Edited  by  Hakrt  LoRRBauKB.  Ckvixsbavk's  New  Illoitnted  Edition. 
Complete  In  1  vol.  tvo  (pub.  at  13t.),  cloth,  9*.  I84S 

iOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.  Both  SeriaB.  S Tola.  fcap.  stcl 
Fo<mh  Edition,  embelllahed  irltb  Woodcuts,  1^  Hartbt  (pub.  at  IM.),  cloth, ««.  trf.  1M7 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY.  A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  Svo.  Third  Edition,  with  H 
characteristic  Illuatrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  ISt.),  cloth,  7*.  id.  IMt 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR  L.  S.  D.  A  Romantle  Iririi  Tale  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury. Medium  8vo.  Second  Edition,  with  20  characteristic  Illuatrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  14«.)> 
cloth,  9«.  IMS 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.^  POOR  JACK,  Illustrated  by  M  large  and  exgntolteW  beautiftal 
Engravings  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  designs  of  Clakkbox  Stakyzslo,  E.A.  1  handsome 
Toi.  royal  Sto  (pub.  at  14«.),  gilt  cloth,  Os.  18S9 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  iro.  with  20  most  aplendid  line 
Engravings,  after  STAvriBLi),  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Chablxs  Hxatu  (originally  pub.  at 
U.4a.),  gilt  cloth,  lOf .  fi<<.  1M9 

MILLER'S  GODFREY   MALVERN,   OR   THE  LIFE  OF  AN   AUTHOR.  By  the 

Author  of  "Gideon  Giles,"  "Royston  Gowcr,*'  "Day  in  the  Wooda,»»  ftc.  ftc.   S  Tola  in  1, 

.  8VO,  with  24  clever  Illvstrations  by  Ph is  ( pub.  at  ISf . ),  cloth,  «a.  trf.  IStt 

"This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  Individuality  which  distinguish  it  ft>om  all  othert,  and  cannot 

be  read  without  pleasure.    Mr.  Miller  has  the  forma  and  colours  of  rustle  lib  more  complctelj 

\uder  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors."— i</A«ii4eiuii. 

•MITFORO'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  2  vols,  poet  Sro,  a  Series  of  Rural  Tale* 
and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautifta  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  10«. 

PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Alvus  Ckowqvxxx.  S  toIs. 
post  Svo,  illustrations  by  Leech,  Ceuikshaxx,  ftc.  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  7<.  M.  184t 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.  A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French 
Character.  By  Jvles  Javih,  Balsac,  Cormekik,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors. 
1  large  vol.  royal  Svo,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  230  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood 

'">■    Engravings  hy  distinguished  Artists  (pub.  at  1/.  St.),  cloth  rilt,  \o».  1849 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  haa  had  an  immense 
run  in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pick«ick  Papers  in  this  country. 

POOLE'S  COMIC  SKETCH   BOOK:  OR,  SKETCHES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PAUL  PRY.    Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  fine  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  18«.),  7*.  Od,  184S 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hbvv&xx  Cokscxxxcz.  Square  llmo,  UO  Wood 
Engravings  (puh.  at  Af.),  cloth,  U.  6d, 

TROLLOPES  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

THE  FACTORY  BOY,  medium  8vo,  with  24  Steel  Plates  (pab.  at  i2t.),  gilt  cloth, ««.  td,    IBM 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS.  A  Tale  of  the  Present  Day,  madlna  tvo,  port, 
and  12  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12t.),  cloth  gilt,  6«.  6d.  1844 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  CxiTiKsnAirx,  being  the  largest  eoHeetion  of  the 
best  Songs  in  the  English  language  (upwards  of  5,000),  3  vols.  Svo.  with  87  humorous  Bn« 
gravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Gbokob  CRinxsHAirK,  and  •  meoalUoa  Portiaits  (pab.  at 
IL  16t.),  cloth,  13«.  td, 

^ubentle  anti  lEIementatB  l3oolis^  CElBmnastfts^  ict. 

ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  Illustrated  by  Figures  selected  fh>m  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters,  sqiure  12mo,  with  24  spirited  Engravings  after  Bbrohbm,  Rbmbraxdt,  Cutp, 
Vavl  Potxee,  ftc.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4«.  M.),  Sa. 

1890 

.  the  same,  the  plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edgea  (pub.  at  7f.  6d.)  U. 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Nations;  eapceially  fbr  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  with  Ouestions  for  Examination  on  the  Plan  of  Pxx  voce. 
1 8mo,  with  30  pleasing  lithographs  (pub.  at  3«. ) ,  dotb,  2«.  1 M7 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR,  lemo,  with  130  hvmoraas  fflnstntions  (pub. 
at  5«.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2».  td,  18V4 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Countor  Walta  In  Snrlnt,  Summer,  Auttmrn.. 
an^  Winter,  square  12mo,  with  80  beautlftiUy  executed  Woodents  (pnb.  at  7f.  orf.),  cloth,  gflt ' 
edges,  it.  6d,  U45 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE.  wmmrlstogM  Improve* edition 
of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners;  and  the  Yonng  Man's  own  Book ;  a 
Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportaunt,  Mm«^  Fnmtispiece, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2«.  1843' 
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FOUEfiTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES.  »»y  F»Ainc  Hovaao.    Fci^ .  tvo,  vpwHds  of  m 

^^bSufSi  wVlXtt  (yRN^  4..).  fUt  doth,  ill(,dge», »..  W.  I«* 

QAMMER  GRETHELS  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES.  tni«.teted  ftrm 

JheOirinjSi  of  G»iMi  (conUlalng  42  Fairy  T»le»),  port  iro,  munoioo*  Woodeuu  by  Gsouk 

Crvikbhavk  (pBb.  ^t  7*.  M.),  cldlb  gUt,  fti.  IW 

eoOD-NATUREO  BEAR,  a  Story  for  Childna  ofaU  A«ot,  by  B.fi.  Heurs.  Sqivteitv, 
^'"^Sm  (pubTVt  i!) ?»oth,  3...  or  with  th.  pl«t«  cotouxod,  4..  tts. 

CRtMMS  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.    S^pww  itao,  platM  (pttb.«tat.),etoij. 

s*.  tai.,  or  plates  colounNl,  4«.  6d.  »••• 

MALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  s  Mow  8m*m  of  Fragments  of  V<»^<(es  u>a 
**^Trarelir«er7nd  Sitlonr»Sio7clitb,  with  tiio'bw*  vorj  richiy  a»d  appropmi«ly  gHt  ^ 

•puichuork  dcTlcoa  (p»b.  at  lSt.)t  Tt.id.  «»" 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY.    Editwl  by  Wilhav  Hazmtt.    UnlforniW  minted  Jn  3  toIs.  platei 

"^'y".  It  1.0?  «.),  cloth,  10..  (W.,  or  ••P»"»?lyv'^--^T?*»  '»'  *at«loo.  3^  tU.     iloUr 

}iraiiio,at.6d.    Ligeuda  of  Rnbexahl,  and  Fairy  Tales,  St.  ei  1M» 

HOWITTS  (WILUAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL.    »to1«.  i«w»  (f»I»-  «t  is*.),  eloth  g^ 

MOWITTS   (MARY)   CHILD'S   PICTURE    AND   VERSE   BOOK,  eommonly called 

"    "  OtWSi>eck7e?rf  Jble  BoS"  tmnsJated  Into  EnplUb  Verse,  with   Pnrnch  and  frwrnan 

Ver»«  opjSilS.  forSnp  a  Triirlott.  »,uare  Wmo.  vTui  190  large  Wood  £ngnvl»g.  (pob.« 

three  languages. 
I  AMR^  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  desljmedprlndjially  tor  the  iise  of  Yoirar  Persons 

Woodcnt  tiwravlnus,  from  design*  by  IIaryey,  fcap.  8to  (pub.  at  7i. «.),  ctoth  snlt,  5..     1S« 
•^ae  of  thV  most  useful  and  aKre^-ible  comi«udons  to  the  understandii*  of  Shakspeare  trhicb 

have  been  produced.    The  youthiul  reader  uho  "-ijo^t^i-^^^  ^^  ^l£L"i!Si^rt1; 
is  stronsiy  wcommended  to  prepare  hunaelf  by  first  rsa<tt»g  th«e  elogaat  tales.  —Qmmrtertw 

iieview. 
I      t:    I     n'DA<TC    AMI)   TMALS    OF    EARLY    LIFE.    ▲  SeciM  «f Tales addreased  t» 

^  ^ot,  7e?p^i^y4?S  ^^^^r^-^^^  ^^  *^'-  •'••  '^'^  •  *-"Si! 

Portrait  Eiira»ed  on  Steel  (pub.  at  5..) ,  gilt  cloth,  3».  JW» 

others,  post  8to,  gilt  cloth,  7*.  M . 

««jinn-iai  A  MM  wcQ-TAI  L'^  PTCTORfAL  HTSTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  theletter- 
MARTIN  AND  WESTALL5  Prj^TUWAi-^^^  Wood  Engraving.  bTlhe 

richly  g«t,  gilt  edgos,  18*. 
▲  most  alogant  present  to  young  paoplo. 

PARLEYS   (PETER)   WONDERS  OF   HISTORY.    8iria»  l6mo, aumeiotts  Woodejb 

( p ub.  at  C». ).  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3*.  fid.  *•• 

ne-B<^v  7AI  PC  nr  TMF  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND:  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battlo-FIehU, 
^ars,  ana  *Kionw  \r"^"|  p„,,..  .i„  v  Fonrth  Edition,  oondidecahly  improved,  completed 
?o\Sw"»iAtTmTemrUls!iS^S.  l^eiceS  beauU^ul  Wood  Eng«vi«gs  (p«b.*t^^ 

"'TufbiASf  foSiS;  has  e«ioyod  a  larpe  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

°*l5jS?'i?p^  Aether  of  the  Lives  4f  the  aueens  of  Bngiand. 
TOMKIN'S  BpUTTES  OJF^NGLISH^OE^ 

«frtA^rTTF«5  «3R  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS),  a  Series  of 

^^r.^'s,^S?j;>?SH\SiS;rs'3JiiS'^^^^  i?4\ii5;  veo-  pretUly  printed,  ,.ith  U  be«.t»g 

"Wood  EngravLijjs  (pub.  at  3*.  6d. ) ,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  »•- 

YOUTHS  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  to  a  Series  of 

^^ylllifr  b^4UtlSrS!>  the*i,ost  interesting  productions  «f  ^»;"^-,,*;'^,As^\J?^if^^SS 

lustruciivft  Topics  of  Polite  Education.    By  alaiiv  (Mi-s.  I'AiLis^kK,  ihe  Sister  of  t^5»W» 

Mahkt A.T),  «>ol8.  fcap.  «vo.  Woodcuts  (nub.  at  15*.),  c  oth  if.1t,  h«.  „„  ,„  ,^^„,-  ^"S! 

This  U  a  Very  clever  and  instructive  book.  aUapted  to  tin  capari'ies  Of  yon  ig  people,  on  the 

plan  of  theCoavensaotts  on  Cheniiikiry,  Miaeratogy,  BoiaL.v,  £c 
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i^tustc  nxtif  illtitstcal  ^SRorlcs. 


TH£  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.    A  Mectioa  «f  the  best  ▼oeal  to*  TiMtrunental  H<jsir,  both 
English  and  Foreign*    Edited  by  W.  Atrtox,  Esq.  of  the  Qp«ra  Hooae.    It  roll,  foiio,  com- 
prehending more  than  400  pieces  of  Muiic,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  typaa  (pub.  at 
41.  *«.  U  sewed,  1^.  11«.  CcL 
T)ie  Vocal  and  Inatromental  may  ba  bad  saparatalyt  taolk  in  4  T^a.  ICt* 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST.  A  CDllaetlim  of  Claasleal  and  Poptilar  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music :  comprisiBg  Salectiena  from  the  beat  productions  of  atl  the  Great 
Masters;  English.  Scotco,  and  Irish  Melodiea;  with  many  of  tbe  National  Airs  of  other 
Conatriest  embraeingr  Ovarturest  Marches,  Rondos,  Guadrilles,  Waltzes,  and  Gariopades;  also 
Madriipala,  Duets,  and  Olees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Voice,  the  Piano>forte,  the 
Harp,  or  the  Onran;  with  Pieces  occasionally  for  the  Flute  and  Guitar,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  eminent  Professor.  A  vols,  small  folio,  eompnabendlng  mora  than  SAO  pieeaa  of 
Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at  21.  2«.)«  sewed,  lAi. 

The  frreat  sale  of  tlie  Musical  Library,  in  consequence  of  its  extremely  low  price,  has  induced 
the  Adverti-ser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selling  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  coiitenta 
are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  iatxlnale  mexit  of  the  satoetton  la  eqtml, 
tbe  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  sinailar  succasa. 

MUSICAL  GEM ;  a  Collection  of  9oo  Modem  Songa,  Dueta,  Gleea,  fte.  by  tha  moat  eel^ brated 
Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  tha  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited  by  John  Parry), 
3  TOls.  in  1,  8VO,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Titla»  and  a  very  richly  tllumiuatad  Frantlaplaev 
(pub.  at  U.  U. ),  cloth  silt,  10«.  6<I.  18U 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  nnmbar  of  the  best  copyrlgbt  pfecea,  including 
some  of  the  moat  poptdar  aonga  of  Brabam,  Bisbop,  ftc.    It  fbrma  a  moat  attractive  volume. 


iWeJfcfne^  Sburoetp,  aaatemg,  CCSemfetrg, 


BARTON  AN{>  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  Or,Hlstary  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Great  Britain,  3  vols.  Svo,  apwarda  of  200  finely  eolouxad  figurea  of  Planta  (pub.  at 
Zt.  3f.),  cloth,  1^.  Ifli.  1S1» 

An  exceedingly  cheap,  elegant,  and  valuable  work,  neceaiary  to  every  medical  practitioner. 

BATEMAN  AND   WILLAN'S  DELINEATIONS   OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

4to,  containing  72  Platen,  heautiftilly  and  ver>-  accurately  coloured  under  tbe  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  Professional  Gentleman  (Dr.  Carswxz.l),  (pub.  at  12^.  12«.),  half  bound  mnr. 
U.  5«.  1840 

**  Dr.  Bateman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  tita  luievtodge  of  cntanaoua  diacaaea 
tlian  any  other  that  baa  ever  appeared."— />r.  A.  T.  TAoMpaoN. 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  ButxavrfBenonatntovafe  eoy'a Hospital), 
Uiick  12mo,  closely  printed,  cloth  letteied  (pub.  at  lO*.  Cd.),  3<.  6d.  1846 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Scienoe.  4th  Bditioa,  raviaed  and  cometad  throogiiQUt,  8vo  (MO  pages), 
(pub.  at  IL )t  clotli,  8f .  1834 

BURNS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY,  tenUi  and  beat  edition,  tIilekSvo,elotIi  lettered, 
(pub.  at  Ifls.),  M, 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA,  Edited  bv  E.  Milz.i«ax,  M.D.  ena  Indiee  eopioaiaslmo  ex  edit. 
Targae.    Thick  8vo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  16*. ),  cloth,  9*.  1831 

This  is  tbe  very  best  edition  of  Cclsus.  It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
the  practice  of  tills  country;  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  medem  Medical  terms,  svnonymes, 
weighte,  measures,  kc  and,  indeed,  rverj'tbing  which  can  be  useful  to  the  Medical  Student; 
together  witb  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY,  royal  Svo,  with  Mtalglily  flniahed  coloured  Plates,  contain- 
ing 960  accurate  DeHtteatioaa  of  Caaes  in  every  known  variety  of  Diaeaae  (pub.  at  6^.  M.), 
dath,  3^.  Ssk  1S34 

LAWRENCE'S    LECTURES   ON    COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY, 

200L0GT,  AND  THE  NATVBAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  New  Bdittca,  post  avo,  witb  a 
Frontispiece  of  Portniu,  engraved  on  Stael,  and  12  Plates,  cloth,  fit. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  Edition,  icvlaed  and 
enlarged.    Svo  (820  cloaely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  1^  4«.),  cloth,  10s.  QtL  1S44 

LEY'S  (DRJ  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP,  Svo,  s  Plates  (pub.  at  15*.),  dotii,  3«.  6d.        isst 

LIFE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  interspersed  with  his  Sketches  of  DIstingulahed. Cha- 
racters, by  Braksby  CoorBR.  2  vols.  Svo,  witli  fine  Portrait,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
(pub.  at  IL  Is.),  cloth,  10«.  6d.  1843 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  thick  rograi  iSmo  (pab. at Mt.),  bf.bd.ft. 
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NEW  LONDON  CHEMICAL  POCKET-BOOK;  «dapt«d  to  th«  Daflf  um  of  the  Stadest. 
njml  Itaio,  Bumoiotis  Woodenu  (puh.  at  7«.  M.),  hLhd.i$.6d.  ISU 

NEW  LONDON  MEDICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  ificludlnr  Pharmacy,  Poiolagy,  &e.  royal 
llBo(pab.attfc),lir.  bd.3«.  fid.  ^'*  1944 

PARIS'  (DR.),  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  THE  DIGESTIVE  FUNCTIONS, 
•th  flditioB  (pab.  Ui. ) ,  eloth,  to.  ^ 

PLUMBES,  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  SKIN. 
Fourth  edltioo,  Platoa,  thick  Svo  (pub.  at  U,  U.}t  cloth,  ta,  td, 

SINCLAIR'S  ISIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY:  Sixth  Sdition, 
eonpleto  to  I  thick  voL  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  lUU  cloth,  1$.  18M 

SOUTH'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES,  together  «ith  their  seTeral  eonnexioni 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Muaclea,  specially  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomy,  nojueroua 
Woodeutt,  third  edition,  12mo,  eloth  lettered  (pub.  at  7«.),  St.  6d.  1837 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY;  includini?  also  an 
account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons,  45  coloured  Platen,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  2/.  3s.), 
eloth,  1/.  It.  1B3S 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  beinjr  a  Practical  Work  on  their  Treat- 
ment, Me.llcRlly,  Topicallv,  and  by  Operation,  by  F.  Tyrrxll,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
lA>ndou  Ophtba'lmlc  KoKpltal.  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  illustrated  by  9  Plates,  contaiuing  upwards  of 
<0  Inely  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  1/.  16<.),  clotli,  1^.  1«.  ISM 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  JacksCy 
Hooker.  &  vol«^4to,  with  310  Plates,  Engraved  by  Sowekby,  most  carefully  coloured  (pub. 
at  lOl.  10«.),  half  Kbund  morocco,  iL  Sa.  The  Fifth,  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir 
W.  J.  HooKKR,  to  complete  the  old  Editions.  4to,  36  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  2/.  12t.  Oc/.), 
hoards,  U.  11«.  6tf.  1832 


iVlat§£mattcs. 


BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  PROJECTION,  for  the  use  of 
ArtisU.    S  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7«.),  cloth,  5*.  ISM 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  bv  Dr.  ^akdnkr,  with  an  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary, Oeometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry,  Svo,  Ninth  edition, 
cloth,  6«. 

EUCLID  IN  PARAGRAPHS:  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing  the  first  Six  Books,  and 
the  first  Twenty-«oe  Propositions  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  ISmo,  with  the  Planes  shaded,  (pub. 
at6*.),cloth,  3*.  6c<.  Comb.    1S4S 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,  including  Treatises  on  the  Com- 
position and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers;  illus- 
trated bv  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  Svo  (pub.  at  15t.), 
cloth,  7:'6d.  .  UM 

*'  A  great  mechanical  treasure."— Dr.  Birkbeek, 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  enlarged  by  Pixnocx,  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  Young  People.  New  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  by 
WijLLiAM  PiKMOCK,  completed  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  (600  pages),  numerous 
Woodcuts,  5f. 

STURM'S    MORNING    COMMUNINGS   WITH    GOD,   or  Devotional  MediUtions  ft* 

every  Day  In  Uie  Year,  5».  -     -  '>•  IW* 

CHILLINGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    5oopp.3«.6d. 
CARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.     (Upwards  of  600  pages)',  extra  blue  cloth,  with  « 
richly  gilt  back,  7«.  6d.  ■      /.  1W«' 

MAXWELL'S  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES,  enlarged  and  iniproved,  an4 
brought  down  to  the  present  tune;  several  highly  finUhed  Steel  PorUaiU,  and  a  Frontispiece, 
extra  gilt  cloth,  7«.  6d.  1M7 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  transhited  ojC.Cocxs, 
3  vols,  (n  1,  4«. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  including  liis  further  Adventures,  with  ft  Life  of  pefoe,  &c.  upwaid* 
of  .60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  designs  by  Harvey  and  Whimper,  5«. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Conraiftx 

Fortitude,  and  Virtue,  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  two  very  beaatiftil  fronds  • 

pieces,  elegant  in  cloth,  fi«.  1M| 
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